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THE OUTLOOK. 


E devote a large space this week to a report 

of the Inter-Denominational Congress held 
last week at Cincinnati. Whether we regard the 
importance of the topics discussed, the character 
of the men who discussed them, or the signifi- 
cance of the facts brought out in the discussion, 
this Congress must be regarded as one of the 
most important, if not quite the most impor- 
tant convention of a social or religious character 
during the year. The proceedings are to be fully 
published hereafter in pamphlet form. It has been 
impossible to report them in a condensed form with- 
out sacrificing much which we should have been glad 
to print. But our readers will find in the papers 
and addresses reported material enough for thought, 
while those who desire to study the subject more 
thoroughly can easily do so by procuring the pam- 
phlet report of the proceedings. Information respect- 
ing this report can doubtless be obtained of the Rev. 
Josiah Strong, of Cincinnati, who has the preparation 
of it in charge. We beg to call the attention of those 
pseudo labor reformers who are fond of denouncing 
the Church as a capitalistic organization to the fact 
that this organization, which represented every 
branch of the Protestant Ohurch, was thoroughly 
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and heartily in sympathy with the great masses of 
the people. 


Our exchanges, we believe without an exception 
of any note, indorse the warmly coinciding views of 
Commissioner Atkins, Secretary Lamar, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland on the Indian question. The St. 
Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat”’’ makes one criticism; it 
objects to giving the Indian any option in the matter : 

“There is but one way to make farmers of Indians, and 

that is to impose such a condition upon them regardless of 
their own wishes and inclinations. They will never volun- 
tarily engage in that pursuit or any other that implies man- 
ual labor, no matter what inducement may be presented. 
We have taught them to believe that they have a permanent 
claim upon us for protection and maintenance; and back 
of this lies the yet graver fact that they are by nature op- 
posed to every notion of systematic thrift and industry. 
They will work for a living only when they are absolutely 
forced to do so.” 
We so far agree with the ‘‘ Globe-Democrat” as to 
believe it is the duty of the Nation to require the 
Indian to work if he will not do it except under com 
pulsion ; vut it is time enough to settle that question 
when we come to it. There are, to-day, a large 
number of Indians who are anxious to get their 
lands and go to work. Let us give them all an 
opportunity to work with good will, and so reduce 
the necessity of compulsion to a minimum ; perhaps 
we shall find there is no necessity at all. 





The Washington correspondents report that the 
Senate will probably agree on a proposed code of 
joint rules for both houses, which, if adopted by the 
House, would certainly help to get it out of its pres- 
ent entangled position. These rules require that the 
Speaker’s table be cleared every day by referring all 
measures on it to the proper committees—a proposi 
tion borrowed from the rules of most successful bus- 
iness houses—prohibit ‘‘ riders ” upon appropriation 
bills, and give the preference in the last ten days of 
each session in each house to measures which have 
already passed the other—a provision eminently 
reasonable, and which could have last year secured 
some important legislation. We are sorry to see 
that they also report that a majority of the House 
Committee favors dividing appropriations among 
different committees. There is also in the Senate 
some agitation going on for such a change in its rules 
as will allow the discussion of Presidential nomina- 
tions in open session ; a change which in our judg- 
ment would be a decided reform. The more the 
oftice-seekers are publiciy discussed the better for 
the service. 





The City Council of Salt Lake City resent the idea 
that there was any danger of an outbreak ugainst 
the Gentiles in that city, and declare that persons 
and property were never safer. We judge, however, 
that this safety is at least partially due to the prompt 
and decisive action of the Federal authorities in pre- 
paring for a possible uprising. The Grand Jury 
have presented an indictment indicating an extraor- 
dinary condition of things at Salt Lake. They de- 
clared that an officer of the city government entered 
into a conspiracy to open houses of ill-fame for the 
purpose of entrapping government officers and others 
into them ; that those houses were so altered that wit- 
nesses could observe all that occurred within ; that 
women were hired to perform their part in the nefar- 
ious scheme, and that one of them was promised a 
thousand dollars in the event of her being able by any 
contrivance to draw the Governor of the Territory 
into one of these houses, and under suspicious cir- 
cumstances which could be made to tell against him. 
Those connected with this conspiracy against whom 
evidence could be procured have been indicted, but 
the Grand Jury have, in addition, called at:ention to 
this last and extraordinary method of Mormondom 
to divert public attention from polygamy by a false 
issue The Edmunds law, while it has accomplished 
something, is evidently not adequate for the present 
exigency. We reiterate our conviction, frequently 





expressed heretofore, that there is but one way to 
end the battle; namely, by depriving Utah of self- 
government, and placiny it under a Territorial Com- 
mission, to be appointed by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate. 


Mr. William H. Vanderbilt died suddenly of ap- 
oplexy at his residence in Fifth Avenue on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week. He was in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. He left a fortune variously esti- 
mated at from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000. He 
was a man of large frame, nearly six feet in height, 
and weighing nearly two hundred pounds ; was act- 
ive in his movements, a very hard worker, an 
early riser, and regular in his nabits. He was a 
communicant in and a regular attendant on the 
Episcopal Church. The official characterization of 
him in the certificate of death as ‘‘by occupa- 
tion a capitalist ” is hardly warranted by the facts. 
Mr. Vanderbilt was a great capitalist—that is, a 
great owner of the implements of industry ; but he 
was much more than this: he was throughout his 
life a man of indefatigable industry himself, and, by 
his skill, forecast, and executive ability, provided 
employment for many thousands of men, who lacked 
not merely the implements of industry but also that 
peculiar skill which is necessary to enable one to pro- 
vide himself with work. Such a man is entitled to 
something more than interest on his money; he is 
entitled also to a large reward for his beneficent toil. 
Whether Mr. Vanderbilt’s reward was not out of 
proportion to his services is another question ; but 
it confuses if it does not obliterate the truth to re- 
gard such a man as merely a capitalist. 





All wise economic philosophers must look with 
apprehension upon an industrial system which allows 
one man to accumulate, or even to possess, a fortune 
of $200,000,000, with the tremendous despotic power 
which such a fortune puts in his hands. That this 
fortune has been, on the whole, wisely and benefi- 
cently used by Mr. Vanderbilt affords as little an 
argument for the system which permits it as the fact 
that Queen Elizabeth was, on the whole, ‘‘ good 
Queen Bess” does for an almost unlimited mon- 
archy, or the excellent character and administration 
of some popes for papal supremacy. Of course the 
accumulation of such a fortune is not to be prevented 
by a simple edict prohibiting it—an edict which could 
easily be evaded and would probably never be re- 
garded. It would, indeed, be possible for the law to 
provide that no man should leave to his heirs more 
than a certain definitely specified amount, and that all 
above that sum should revert to the community for 
its benefit ; but while such a law would be possible, 
it is gravely doubtful whether it could be regarded as 
either just or politic. If the concentration of such 
wealth in one person is disadvantageous to the com- 
munity, the remedy must be found in changing its 
industrial conditions, which render the concentration 
possible. Mr. Vanderbilt appears to have used his 
enormous wealth in forms of industry for the public 
good. By his will he gives something over a million 
to public charities, the rest to his widow and chil- 
dren; about one-half of it to two sons, in order, 
apparently, to keep the railroad properties repre- 
sented intact. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has just rendered a 
decision in the proceedings against the Lake Shore 
Railroad which is conclusive as to law in the 
State of Ohio, and is in accordance with the tendency 
of judicial proceedings in other States. There is, as 
we understand it, no statute in Ohio regulating rail- 
road freight charges. In the case in question the 


Lake Shore Company discriminated, giving to the 
larger shipper benefit in prices over smaller shippers. 
The Court held that it had no right to do this ; that 
railroad corporations, possessing public franchise and 
exercising public duties, are subject to judicial 
control ; that they are bound to transfer freight at 
reasonable rates, and have nojright to give such 
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preference as to afford a practically exclusive 
monopoly to certain shippers; that to do this is to 
injure, if not destroy, the business of small operators, 
and is contrary to public policy, and will be forbidden 
by the courts ; that it cannot be defended because the 
favored shipper furnishes larger quantity than hisless 
favored competitors to the transporting company; and 
that where these facts are made to appear the Court 
will intervene by injunction to prevent the wrong. As 
our readers know, England has long ago established 
this principle by statutory enactment ; and there is no 
question that the shippers of the country, if they 
were to make common cause in support of equal 
rates of transportation, would secure this substantial 
justice either from the courts or in legislation, or 
both, without difficulty. 


Almost as significant in its bearing on the trans- 
portation question is the action of Judge Baxter, of 
the United States Court. Inthe case before him the 
Receiver of the Cleveland « Marietta Railroad Com- 
pany had made the most extraordinary discrimina- 
tion in favor of the Standard Oil Company. While 
all other independent shippers were required to pay 
thirty-five cents a barrel, the rate fixed for the 
Standard Oil Company was ten cents a barrel. The 
object of this was not concealed. It was to destroy 
Mr. George Rice, an independent shipper from the 
oil district. The Standard Oil Company offered the 
railroad $3,000 worth of business each month, while 
Mr. Rice could give it only $300 worth. The Court 
removed the Receiver, expressing regret that no 
severer penalty than removal was possible in the 
case. 


The second stage in the Prohibition campaign in 
Georgia has beer already reached. The Ordinary of 
the county has been restrained by injunction in the 
United States Court from declaring the result of ‘he 
recent election, on the ground cf the alleged uncon- 
stitutionality of prohibitory liquor laws, it being 
claimed that they cause private property to be taken 
without duecompensation. This question has several 
times been decided in local courts, but never, we 
think, has come before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Unquestionably, however, the general 
course of judicial decision thus far has been 
that the liquor business is subject to such re- 
strictions or prohibitions as the community may see 
fit to put upon it, and that he who engages in it does 
so at his own risk of any change in public sentiment 
and consequent legislation. It has, however, been 
held by some courts that, while the State has an 
undoubted right to pass laws for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic, it is bound to make compensation 
for the property rendered valueless by such legisla- 
tion. We confess it seems to us that there is a broad 
distinction between taking property for public use— 
in which case a compensation must be rendered—and 
confiscating property because it is a public nuisance, 
in which case it is difficult to see any ground for 
demanding compensation. In this connection we 
quote from a citizen of Atlanta—a radical temperance 
man, and one who voted for prohibition—a portion 
of a private letter which throws some light on the 
causes of the victory and the prospects of the future : 

“| share your doubt as to successful enforcement of pro- 
hibition. I believe high license to be vetter for large cities, 
asarule. I voted for prohibition here as being better than 
the present state of things. It does seem to me, however, 
that if prohibition can succeed in any large city, it can here. 
The number of prominent and influential and wealthy men 
who have favored the movement is very large. Then, too 
Atlanta, like Athens of old, is very religious, and the union 
of all creeds and both races in the recent movement has 
developed a mighty force, of which this city itself was 
scarcely conscious before, and which will go far toward 
securing a reasonable enforcement of the law. It has been 
claimed, and I think with reason, that but for the work of 
the American Missionary Association in this city the elec 
tion would have gone the other way. The influence of the 
teaching of temperance in the University and the Storrs 
School has been widely and powerfully felt among the 
colored people. Most of the prominent colored leaders of 
the prohibition movement had been trained more or less in 
one or the other of the above institutions.” 








The Chicago ‘Tribune ” of December 11 gives a 
full page to the results of a careful examination by 
Senator Sutton of the practical workings of prohibi- 
tion in Iowa. He had already made something of 
an examination of the workings of prohibition in 
Kansas, and reports that one Topeka druggist sold 
over 7,000 bottles of beer ina month; and he adds 
that there are twenty-eight druggists licensed to sell 
in that city. He also gives the names of thirty-two 
open saloons in Atchison. He had been before in- 
formed that all the saloons in Atchison were closed. 





The results of his investigation of Iowa we must leave 
until next week ; suffice it to say that he reports that 
there were 1,806 open saloons before the law, and 
now there are 1,837, and 400 selling on the sly. He 
believes that the dual system of high license and 
local option is the only satisfactory solution of the 
liquor question. His reports are the results of corre- 
spondence addressed to every town'in [owa of 300 
people and over, and the ‘‘ Tribune” gives a long list 
of towns, with the names of the correspondents. 





The difficulty of ascertaining the truth respecting 
the effects of any temperance law is illustrated by 
the fact that this report follows so soon after the 
statement by Dr. Herrick Johnson, on the authority 
of C. P. Dorland, ‘‘a reputable citizen of Iowa,” that 
in six out of nine of the ninety-nine counties of Iowa 
there are po open saloons, while Senator Sutton 
gives a list of sixty-seven counties with the number 
of open saloons in each one. This difficulty is 
further illustrated by the following sentence which 
we quote from a letter recently received from a con- 
servative clergyman in Maine, whose name would be 
a guarantee in all of his denomination for the sobrie- 
ty and carefulness of his statements; we do not 
publish it because the letter was not intended for 
publication : 

“Tt seems impossible for you to receive any concurrent 
testimony as to the working of the Prohibition Laws in 
Maine. In this city and in the other chief cities of the State 
1 believe any gentleman would find it as easy to obtain in- 
toxicating liquors at the leading hotelsas adinner. Dr. 
Warren, of the ‘Christian Mirror,’ says in last week’s 
number : ‘ Of hotels (in Portland) which have a public or 
private bar where liquors are dispensed there is not one.’ 
This must be true in the Pickwickian sense only. Last 
June, during the meeting of the G. A. R. in Portland, tomy 
certain knowledge liquors were most freely dispensed, and 
the Governor of the State saw it. I have no doubt that the 
same is true to-day, only it is not expressly tolerated, it is not 
flaunted in public and the privilege of selling bargained for 
by the city authorities.’’ 





Our English exchanges give us some details re- 
specting the recent temperance issue in Switzerland, 
of which we have already given our readers a brief 
account. The Swiss Constitution, like those of our 
own States, provides that no change can be made 
therein except by popular vote, and the Constitution 
of 1874 denied to the Cantons the right to regulate 
or restrain the liquor traffic, and practically provided 
for free trade in liquor. Under this clause drinking 
and drunkenness had greatly increased ; of brandy 
alone the allowance was nearly sixteen pints per head 
per annum, and in many villages it is said that 
mothers gave brandy, made of potato, in lieu of milk, 
to their nurslings. Of 600 suicides nearly all were 
directly due to drink, while out of 100 men rejected 
from military service nearly half were discharged for 
drunkenness. Education had nat sufficed to stay the 
plague, for education is as nearly universal in Switz- 
erland as drinking. The temperance reformers, with 
great practical wisdom, shaped their constitutional 
amendment in such a way as to divide the liquor- 
drinking, and to some extent the liquor-making, 
vote. Without going into details, the policy involved 
two principles: First, local option given to each 
Canton to regulate the retail trade in drink ; and, 
secondly, the imposition of a heavy tax on the sale, 
manufacture, and import of distilled spirits. Wine 
and beer are left by the amendment free. The revision 
of the Constitution has been accepted by fifteen Can- 
tons with nearly 215,000 votes for it, to seven Cantons 
with 136,000 votes against it. Similar legislation has 
reduced the consumption of brandy in Sweden from 
54 litres to 8 per head per annum ; in Norway from 
16 to 4, and in Finland from 10 to 5. It is a foreign 
experiment of high tax, local option, and legal dis- 
crimination between distilled and fermented liquors, 
and thus embodies, though in a peculiar way, the 
essential principles of the Illinois and Nebraska sys- 
tems. 





We have received an address to the Federation of 
Trades Congress, dated Los Angeles, and indorsed 
and approved by Union 56, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners. It declares that the eight-hour 
law, and the possible removal of 10,000,000 Chinese 
laborers from the coast, will accomplish no permanent 
relief, and then proceeds to the following appeal : 

‘* The time has arrived, fellow-workmen, when we should 
stop lopping off branches, and lay the ax at the root. We 
must demand an entire change in the industrial system. We 
should utterly repudiate any theory, doctrine, law, or cus- 
tom which allows a privileged class of idlers to levy toll on 
those who, with hand and brain, labor to produce some- 
thing of value to society. And to that complexion it must 
come at last. Let us meet the issue square in the face. No 
doubt the capitalists will raise a dreadful row at sucha 





sudden change of tactics. They will ery out, ‘ Woodman, 
Spare that tree!’ So be it. We shall discuss the matter 
with the Messrs. Six-per-cent. Let them prove the justice 
of their cause if they can. Public opinion shall be the 
arbiter in this controversy. The ventilation of the subject 
will win us friends in quarters where we least expect them. 
Darkness must give away to light, and the entire redemp- 
tion and elevation of the working classes will be the result, 
The agitation of bottom principles will likewise accelerate 
organization among the most apathetic, and employers will 
think twice before making a reduction."’ 

It is such documents as this that constitute the most 
serious discouragement of true industrial reformers. 
What is ‘‘ that tree,” and what is the specific reform 
which Union 56 desires to inaugurate? If it does 
not know, let it frankly say so, express its discon- 
tent, and ask others to point out the remedy, but not 
confuse the public mind and prejudice it against 
every tangible and definite reform by meaningless 
appeals, untranslatable into any precise and definite 
statement. 

The final result of the English elections, which 
leave the Liberal party in a mixority of two against 
the combined vote of the Conservatives and Irish 
Nationalists, practically leaves everything undecided. 
The bare majority of two on a coalition between ele- 
ments as diverse as the followers of Lord Salisbury 
and those of Mr. Parnell is, of course, no majority at 
all, and the Conservatives are no better off than the 
Liberals, as things now are. The only fact in the 
situation at present is the resolution of the Govern- 
ment to remain in power, and to submit a programme 
of legislation to the next Parliament, which shall 
include a bill dealing with the subject of county 
government in England and Ireland. In case of a re- 
jection of this legislation Parliament will probably be 
dissolved and a new election ordered. The air is full 
of rumors of coalitions with Mr. Parnell by both par- 
ties. What is really taking place no one knows. It 
is hard to believe that either of the parties will for- 
mally bid against each other for Mr. Parnell’s support, 
although, on the other hand, neither party can 
remain in power without it. It ig said that Mr. 
Gladstone is preparing a bill dealing with the Irish 
question which is more radical than the Radicals them- 
selves are willing to support. The present situation 
may be characterized as of suspense and uncertainty. 


A singular fatality seems to attend the creditors 
of Archbishop Purcell, whose unfortunate and un- 
business-like investments our readers will recall as 
matter of newspaper report and comment some two 
or three years ag>?. The assignee of the deceased 
Archbishop, appointed in the interest of the credit- 
ors, is hopelessly short in his accounts, and has been 
removed. The shortage is reported to be $190,000. 
The assignee seems to have invested the funds ina 
foreign security, and to have afterwards attempted to 
make good the loss by a species of speculation which 
only increased it. The suggestion of the Cincinnati 
‘*‘ Inquirer” that legislation should provide more 
acequately for the preservation of trust funds is cer- 
tainly in order. If we are not mistaken, the laws of 
New York State make such provision. 





The claims made for Pasteur’s ‘method of treating 
patients in danger of hydrophobia are attracting 
special attention in this country just now, because of 
the excitement in Newark, and the sending of four 
of the children who were there bitten by a dog un- 
questionably rabid to Paris for treatment. A long 
interview with Dr. Pasteur has been cabled to news- 
papers here. He had then seventy-three cases under 
treatment, all doing well. As it is admitted that 
eighty out of every hundred persons bitten by sup- 
posed rabid dogs escape the disease, the evidence 
furnished by the immunity of these patients is pre- 
sumptive only, though in several cases the presump- 
tion is certainly very strong, and seems to confirm 
the conclusions drawn from the effects of experi- 
ments on hundreds of animals. In this interview 
Dr. Pasteur declared his confidence that his treat- 
ment would be successful if begun at any time before 
hydrophobia actually set in. But since that time he 
has lost a patient who was not inoculated until 
thirty-six days had elapsed, and himself ascribes the 
cause to the treatment having begun too late. The 
Newark children will reach him in about twenty 
days after they were bitten. The result of their 
journey will be watched with intense interest. 





The Law and Order League of Cincinnati is urg- 
ing the mayor of that city to refuse license to those 
theaters which give performances on Sunday, this 
being against Sabbath laws of the State.——The 
Cleveland State Council has passed an ordinance 
providing for the opening of saloons on Sunday 
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by a vote of 27 to 19; a long step backwards. 
——From Peru it is reported that the troops 
of Iglesias have been entirely disbanded, and that 
the provisioual government has ordered a general 
election in March.—There have been several ex- 
plosions of natural gas near Pittsburg, severely in- 
juring several persons. The German Bundesrath 
has voted to begin the construction of the long- 
talked-of ship canal between the Baltic, the Elbe, and 
the North Sea; estimated cost, 156,000,000 marks. —— 
The inquiry into the action of New York Aldermen 
in giving away the franchise for the Broadway horse 
railroad at a secretly called meeting bas been stopped 
by Senator Gibbs’s refusal to grant blank subpienas 
to the counsel._——Chicago comes into a legacy of 
$2,500,000 for a public library on the north side, 
from the estate of the late John L. Newberry.—— 
The Ohio Supreme Court has reversed the decision 
of the Circuit Court in the Cincinnati contested elec- 
tion cases—a victory for the Democratic Senatorial 
candidates. ——The revolution in Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, is increasing in importance. Monterey has 
been put under martial law. ——Representative Seney 
proposes to introduce a bill repealing the Civil Ser- 
vice Law into Congress.——It is said that the 
British Government will send another expedition to 
the Soudan to check the advance of the new Mahdi. 
—Louis Riel was buried at St. Boniface, Saturday ; 
a disturbance was feared, but none occurred. ——Tnhe 
Mayor of Louisville, Ky., pleaded guilty in the police 
court the other day toacharge of fighting on the 
street.——Hop. B. Gratz Brown, candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency on the Horace Greeley ticket, died 
in St. Louis on Sunday. 


ELISHA MULFORD. 


R. MULFORD has been suddenly removed from 

a field of great usefulness, in which he was 
constantly enlarging his plans of work and fully jus- 
tifying a growing reputation. His death is an irrep- 
arable loss to political and theological literature. It 
is now fifteen years since he published ‘‘ The Nation,” 
in which he first indicated the quality of his thought’; 
and four since the appearance of ‘*The Republic of 
God,” in which he did for modern theology what 
Lord Bacon did two centuries ago for the organiza- 
tion of intellectual science. But long before this, 
even as early as his undergraduate life at Yale, his 
fine gifts had been in training for exceptional work, 
first in almost purely literary directions, and then, 
with the increased seriousness of his life, in the 
channels in which he has now enriched the higher 
literature of America. Two external influences were 
combined in his intellectual and spiritual develop. 
ment. One was thestudy of Hegel, the acquaintance 
with Rothe, and the familiarity with the great Ger- 
man jurists, the outcome of which was the work on 
American institutions under the guidance of the 
German method. The other was the personal ac- 
quaiutance with Maurice, and an almost passionate 
interest in his thought. legel is behind ‘‘ The Na- 
tion,” as Maurice is behind ‘‘ The Republic of God.” 
And yet Dr. Mulford, however indebted to the teach- 
ers whose method he followed and whose thought he 
absorbed, was not one whocalled any man master. Ile 
had the temperament of one who does his own think- 
ing, and that structural habit of mind that broods 
over a subject until the thought has been mastered 
and can be given in the clear. His ‘‘ Nation” was 
mapped out inthe rough before he left college in 
1856, and his ‘* Republic of God” is marked rather 
by an absorption of the thought of Maurice into the 
larger plan into which it fits, than any adhesion to 
his method. Dr. Mulford had essentially a con- 
structive, an organizing, mind. Not even Emerson 
ever relied more upon the great affirmations of ele- 
mental or intuitional truth ; but, unlike Emerson, he 
never followed truth as an individualist. He could 
pever be satisfied with one man in the universe. 
There must be two orthree. There must be com- 
munity, humanity, institutional life, the being of 
man related to the being of God, the exhibition of 
purpose, human personality both finding aud losing 
itself in the personality of God. Hence came the 
breadth and power and catholicity of Dr. Mulford’s 
writing. The nation became to him the unfolding 
of the word of God in human history, and this mani- 
festation of God in the order of the world broadened 
and deepened as he entered into the ethical and 
spiritual life unfolded in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He rose easily from such an outlook as this to a view 
of the world in which God is never absent, and a con- 
ception of life in which the whole is greater than its 
parts. He saw history, humanity, the moral order 











of the world, the manifestation of the Christ, the 
spiritual renewal of humanity, in their proper 
relatiov, in their true significance. Hegel had this 
vision, but it"got imbedded in his dialectic ; Coleridge 
had it, but like sunshine in intervals of fog ; Maurice 
had it, but chiefly in convictions and spiritual 
affirmations ; Dr. Mulford was the first to organize it 
into an institute of theology, which is as catholic in 
dealing with the eterval verities as it is inclusive 
of that hungering for adequate and rational affirma- 
tions of truth which is the special characteristic of 
our own time. 

This was his great and peculiar distinction. Dr. 
John Cotton Smith remarked, when ‘‘ The Republic of 
God” appeared, that it contained nothing new to 
him, and was surprised at the importance that was 
attached to it. It is true that there was nothing new 
in the book except its method ; but that was so 
original and constructive that it gave a fresh empha- 
sis to every truth which he formulated. Its note is 
that it rises above theological opinions, above proof- 
texts from the Bible, above the entire field of human 
speculations, and roots the great beliefs of the 
human race in the universal facts of consciousness, 
which find their expression in the language of expe- 
rience and in the affirmations of history. 

The peculiarity of Dr. Mulford’s thinking is that 
you cannot go behind it. It is not affirmation ; it is 
not argument; it is affirmation and argument and 
universal intuition all in one. Once granted his 
premises, there is no escape from his conclusions. 
There is no controversy, no incidental playing with 
the subject, but the points are stated so much in the 
terms of clear and large thought that the difficulties 
of belief disappear ; and those who study this book 
begin to find themselves in new relations to God, to 
Christ, and to the facts of spiritual life—rew, and 
yet not new; new because their statement is lifted 
entirely above the range of controversy, and yet old 
in the sense that nothing is put forward but ‘‘ the 
faith once delivered to the saints.’ This was Dr. 
Mulford’s unique power—that, like Newton, he could 
think through the difficulties which modern thought, 
quite as much as theological tradition, has thrown 
in the way of a living Christianity, and coul1 state 
the truth so that its catholic order was not disturbed, 
while its relation to the life of our own day was made 
clear. 

Dr. Mulford wrote as one who is an authority in 
himself, but it was not until he had feund the truth 
that he attempted to unfold it. Hehad acquired the 
right to speak before he spoke. ‘‘The Republic of 
God” simply organizes the religious thought of an 
age that is alive with the enthusiasm of new forces, 
which it brings into harmony with the Nicene Creed. 
And this is what constitutes it the principal work 
which our American theological renaissance has pro 
duced. It reduces to clearness and order the tnoughts, 
convictions, and intuitions of othermen. Dr. Bush- 
neli’s ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,” Dr. Munger’s ‘ Free- 
dom of Faith,” Professor Allen’s ‘‘ Continuity of 
Christian Thought,” and the Rev. James 8. Bush’s 
‘* Evidences of Faith ” are each important books in the 
placing of Christian belief upon the broader basis of 
the facts of life, but Dr. Mulford led the way so that 
no one could mistake the new path. He was strong 
in his convictions as a Churchman, and manifested 
them constantly in insisting on the necessity of the 
institutions of the family, the church, and the na- 
tion for the work that God gave men to do in the 
world, but he was never their slave. The form was 
never to him more than the substance. He knew 
nothing of religious partisanship. The best Chris- 
tian thinkers of his generation were his familiar 
friends. He was too large a thinker to use a shibbo- 
leth, to organize a school of followers. What he 
cared for most was to find the truth and help others 
to enjoy it with him. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE only important criticism to which the Presi- 
dent’s Message has been subjected by the inde- 
pendent press, so far as we have seen, is its length. 
For the benefit of those readers who have not time to 
read twelve columns of a folio sheet, we propose to 
condense that Message into one column or less. 

The President is unalterably opposed to entangling 
alliances with foreign nations; he therefore dis- 
approves of the proposed Nicaraguan Treaty for the 
construction of an interoceanic canal ; and, while he 
believes in such a canal, opened to all nations and with 
neutrality secured, he does not indicate any method 





for its construction. He does not advise the Senate 
to confirm the International Convention for the con 





servation of the Congo Basin, nor does he approve the 
Reciprocity Treaty negotiated with Spain and San 
Domingo. Generally, he thinks we have all we can 
do to take care of the area committed to our 
without involving ourselves in foreign problems. 

He resents the refusal of Austria to accept Mr. 
Keiley because his wife is a Jewess ; demands national 
protection for the Chinese already in our borders ; 
confirms what has already been reported in our col- 
umns, that the outrages against them have been per- 
petrated by men not United States citizens, and 
intimates that he has no objection to proper legisla- 
tion for the exclusion of Chinese labor in the future. 

He has initiated measures for the inauguration of 
a new fishing treaty between the United States and 
British North America 

He commends to the consideration of Congress the 
matured views of the International Copyright Confer- 
ence held at Berne last September, but he does not 
give international copyright any very strong indorse- 
ment. He strongly recommends the abolition of 
duties on foreign art. 

He advises a reduction of the tariff upon the im- 
ported necessaries of life, but cautiously, so as not to 
injure vested interests. If we understand his lan- 
guage aright, his method of reduction would be dif- 
ferent from Mr. Hewitt’s plan of admitting raw 
material free or nearly free. 

He reports $165,000,000 ‘of silver in the Treasury 
vaults, against which there are outstanding $93,- 
000,000 in silver certificates ; and strongly urges, by 
considerations already familiar to the readers of The 
Christian Union, the suspension of the silver coinage. 

He reports the astounding fact that probably more 
than half the army have been tried for offenses, great 
or small, in oneyear, and urges a reform in the meth- 
ods of military tribunals. He also counsels the sep- 
aration of the Signal Service from the War Depart- 
ment. 

He agrees with Secretary Whitney that we need a 
thoroughly reorganized Navy Department ; one which 
will be able ‘‘to build ships for present usefulness 
instead of notable reminders of days that are past.” 

He approves the course of Postmaster Vilas in 
declining to pay to American steamers the sub- 
sidy authorized but not required by Congress ; he 
recommends certain specific legal reforms for the 
relief of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the substitution of salaries for fees in the case of 
United States Marshals and District Attorneys. 

He condemns polygamous marriages, and demands 
that ‘‘our homes, established by the law of God, 
guarded by parental care, regulated by parental 
authority, and sanctified by parental love,” shall be 
securely protected from the incursion of the Mormons. 
He recommends for this purpose a law to prevent 
the importation of Mormons into the country. 

He reasserts his conviction of the value and prac- 
ticability of Civil Service Reform, and recommends 
an enlarged salary for the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 

He urges prompt action of Congress to provide for 
a successor to the Presidency in the event of the 
death or disability of both President and Vice- 
President. * 

His views on the Indian question we have com- 
mented on in another editorial. 

On nearly, if not all, the questions touched upon, 
the views of the President appear to us sound. 
There are some other questions upon which we are 
sorry to see he does not touch—such as national pro- 
vision for public educatioa, both in the States and in 
the Territories, incorporation of the telegrap! with 
the postal department, and some efficient provision 
for the regulation of inter-State commerce as carried 
on by our great railways. 


charge, 








FORWARD, MARCH! 


E read with a certain degree of pride as well 

as with philanthropic pleasure that portion 
of the President’s message which relates to Indian 
affairs. It is now at least eight years since The 
Christian Union first began its demand for the 
abolition of the Reservation system, the distribution 
of Indian lands tothe Indian owners in severalty, 
and their admission to the rights and the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. It stood at that time sub- 
stantially alone. If any other journal, if any public 
men, urged the same policy at that time, we are not 
aware of the fact. The friends of the indian them- 
selves did not generally accept it. Tne ‘‘ fullness of 
time” had not come, and the demand met with 
small response. We have, as occasion afforded time, 
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reiterated the demand, though apparently in vain. 
But last summer the time seemed ripe for a more 
vigorous urging of such a policy. ‘* Ramona” had 
awakened the sympathies of the people for the 
Indian ; the *‘Oentury of Dishonor” had given them 
the facts ; the missionary tour of Bright Eyes had 
awakened the public conscience; and the Indian 
wars had at once appealed to the public fear and 
demonstrated to the public the anomalies of the 
present and past Indian methods. Nor must we 
ignore the service which had been rendered by the 
long and patient pondering on the subject by a few 
eminent statesmen and philanthropists, prominent 
among whom must be mentioned Senator Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, and General Clinton B. Fiske, of this 
city ; nor the quiet, and for that reason all the more 
eflicient, agitation of the Woman’s Indians’ Rights 
Asscciation ; though we are not aware that any of 
those thus interested had taken quite The Christian 
Union ground, at least publicly. Last July we com- 
menced a systematic campaign for these two correla- 
tive reforms—the unconditional abolition of the 
Reservation, and the qualified citizenship of the 
Indian. On the 20th of August we summed up the 
results of preceding editorials in an editorial 
entitled ‘‘ The President’s Opportunity.” From that 
article we venture to quote : 


**Let him [the President] prepare the way for the sub- 
mission to Congress of a plan involving the following 
essential principles : 

“1. The aliotment to every Indian of land in severalty 
ander the supervision of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
or of a special Commission to be appointed for the purpose, 
co-operating with the Secretary of the Interior. 

“2. The purchase, at an appraised valuation—or the con- 
demnation where purchase proves impracticable—ot all 
lands not so taken up by the Indians, at the expiration of, 
say, three years, 

**3. The cessation of all rations of food and clothing to the 
Indians after 1591. 

‘4. The immediate admission of every Indian to the rights 
and duties of citizenship, except the ballot, and the total 
and absolute abrogation of all tribal relations and organi- 
zations in so far as they are political in their character. 

“5. The admission, after 1891, of every Indian who isa 
land-owner, and who gives competent evideuce to a Court 
of Record of his ability to write and read the English lan- 
guage, to the exercise of suffrage, by a naturalization paper 
or its equivalent. 

**6. The payment into the Treasury, for the benefit of the 
Indians, of ail money now overdue them under treaties—and 
this amounts to several millions—of all moneys that would 
have to be expended under the old policy in rations, and 
of all money due them for the purchase of lands; such 
moneys to be expended in schools and other civilizing 
agencies, either under the supervision of the Commissioners 
or under that of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“7, The throwing open of all Reservations to civilization, 
and of all lands so purchased to public settlement, so that 
the continent, from ocean to ocean, shall be without one 
dark cloud upon it.’’ 


Each element in this policy has received since then 
public indorsement. General Crook and General 
Sheridan have both advocated it. Commissioner 
Atkins has substantially recommended it. Repre- 
sentative Holman has indicated in a published inter- 
view his approval of a policy moving in that direction. 
The Lake Mohonk Conference indorsed substantially 
every item in it, except the provision of a special 
commission to inaugurate and execute the transfer 
of Indians from ‘‘ wards” to ‘‘ citizens.” And now 
comes the President indorsing this omitted article, 
an article which is the necessary foundation and 
beginning of the new Indian policy. We quote: 

“I recommend the passage of a law authorizing the ap- 
pointment of six commissioners, three of whom shall be 
detailed from the army, to be charged with the duty of a 
careful inspection from time to time of all the Indians upon 
our reservations or subject to the care and contro} of the 
Government, with a view,of discovering their exact condi- 
tion and needs, and determining what steps shall be taken 
on behalf of the Government to improve their situation in 
the direction of their self-support and complete civilization ; 
that they ascertain from such inspection what, if any, of 
the reservations may be reduced in area, and in such cases 
what part, not needed for Indian occupation, may be pur- 
chased by the Government from the Indians, and disposed 
of for their benefit; what, if any, indians may, with their 
consent, be removed to other reservations, with a view of 
their concentration and the sale on their behalf of their 
abandoned reservations; what Indian lands now held 
in common should be allotted in severalty; in what manner 
and to what extent the Indians upon the reservations can be 
piaced under the protection of our laws and subjected to 
their penalties; and which, if any, Indians should be in- 
vested with the rights of citizenship. The powers and 
functions of the commissioners in regard to these subjects 
should be ciearly defined, though they should, in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary of the Interior, be given ali the 
authority to deai definitely with the questions presented, 
deemed safe and consistent. They should be also charged 
with the duty of ascertaining the Indians who might prop- 
erly be furnished with implements of agriculture, and of 





what kind ; in what cases the support of the Government 
should be withdrawn ; where the present plan of distribut- 
ing Indian supplies should be changed ; where schools may 
be established and where discontinued ; the conduct, meth- 
ods, and fitness of agents in charge of reservations ; the 
extent to which such reservations are occupied or intruded 
upon by unauthorized persons; and generally all matters 
related to the welfare and improvement of the Indian. 
They should advise with the Secretary of the Interior con- 
cerning these matters of detail in management, and he 
should be given power to deal with them fully, if he is not 
now invested with such power. This plan contemplates the 
selection of persons for commissioners who are interested 
in the Indian question, and who have practical ideas upon 
the subject of their treatment.”’ 

In view of this history we print this recommen- 
dation with pride as well as with philanthropic 
pleasure. The recommendation ought to have the 
support of every friend of the Indian in Congress, be 
he Republican or Democrat. Justice and equal 
rights are the heritage of no party. They are 
American. The first step in the new Indian policy is 
the appointment of the right men to inaugurate and 
execute it. The sooner the better. If there must be 
delays, let them be due to Indian stolidity, not to 
Anglo Saxon stupidity, inertia, or cupidity. The 
President takes the lead. We follow. Forward, 
march ! 


CONCERNING FAITH CURES. 


HE Rey. A. F. Schauffler, in the December 
‘* Century,” and Walter Moxon, M.D., in the 
November ‘‘ Contemporary,” bring out a new aspect 
of the so-called faith cure, which we commend to the 
students of this psychological phenomenon, and espe- 
cially to those of a somewhat credulous inclination. 
This aspect is the thorough!y untrustworthy charac- 
ter of the reports on which we are asked to base our 
faith in the new healing. This untrustworthiness 
Mr. Schauffler is inclined to charge to dishonesty, 
Dr. Moxon to imagination; perhaps both are re- 
sponsible for the result. But that the result is a 
thoroughly untrustworthy witness seems to be with- 
out question. We quote from Dr. Moxon’s paper: 

** We will take as the best authenticated instance of Faith 

Healing that of the Rev. Jebn Allen, of Trinity Church, 
Hackney, whose cure by faith is thus related: ‘. . . My 
back was just black. 1 could scarcely crawl out of my bed. 
I knew enough to be sure that I had a very dreadful car- 
buncle. . . . Well, now, the question presented itself : 
‘Are you going to take the doctor or the Lord?” ... 
There was no one there but my dear wife. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, 
“you must be the elder of the church to-night” (it was 
about one o'clock); so she took the oil, and she put it on 
my head, and prayed. Then, in a moment, like a flash of 
lightning, down came the power. I have never been able 
to describe it. I have thought of the old mythological bath, 
of people going in old and coming out young; it seemed 
something like that. It was so sweet, so soft, so full, so 
glorious. I jumped to my feet, the tears rolling down, but 
they were tears of joy. I said to my dear wife: “ Praise 
the Lord, he has healed me ;”’ and the dear lady looked at 
me, and said: ‘“‘Is the carbuncle gone?” ‘Oh!’ I said, 
“| wasn’t thinking about the carbuncle.’’ No, the inner 
man had been lifted up above the outer man.’”’ 
Two hours later, in a perfectly natural way, the car- 
buncle broke ; but these ‘‘ two hours of sharp pain 
did not disturb the assurance,” and the case is tri- 
umphantly quoted by the patient as an evidence of 
faith cure, when it is evident that the only cure 
effected was a courage to bear a pain that remained 
exactly as before. 

It appears from Dr. Schauffler’s paper that this 
sort of reputed cure, while the condition of actual 
disease remains exactly the same, is reduced to a sys- 
tem by the practitioner. We quote from the direc- 
tions given by a faith-cure clergyman to his patients, 
as reported by Mr. Schauffler : 

“When anointed, believe that you do now receive; i. «¢., 
say, 1am healed now; do not say, I expect to be healed. 
Believe against contrary physical evidence. After having 
claimed the Promise, be not surprised at the continuance of 
symptoms and physical pains. You may expect sudden 
and powerful returns of your sickness after anointings and 
prayers. But carefully note that they are only tests of your 
faith. You ought not to recognize any disease, believing 
that God has rebuked it.”’ 

One cannot wonder at Mr. Schauffler’s question 
whether reports of cure founded on such instructions 
as this can be regarded as honest, or received as 
trustworthy. We have no room to quote from his 
pages illustrations of reported cures which left the 
‘* symptoms,” the pain and the weakness, as “ tests 
of faith.” The reader will find them instructive and 
suggestive reading. There are a great many diseases 
which are either wholly or partially the product of 
imagination ; they are really mental, not physical, 
disorders, like the pain which a lame man sometimes 
feels in his cork leg. These are curable only by the 
imagination. There are others which require for their 











cure only or chiefly the exercise of a strong will 
power, asserting the supremacy of soul over body, 
like that of the boy whose case Dr. Moxon narrates, 
who came into the hospital totally paralyzed in his 
limbs, but who, being warned of the awful powers of 
an electrical machine, and promised a silver sixpence 
if he would achieve a walk with the aid of a chair, 
in two weeks was running nimble races through the 
hospital wards. And there are cases in which there 
is no cure, but the carbuncle remains unchanged, and 
is regarded as a ‘‘test of faith” and a ‘‘ symptom,” 
not as a disease. When these three classes of cases 
are subtracted from the reports of faith cure, there 
is left no better evidence to support the doctrine that 
disease is cured by prayer, without works, than to 
support the belief that it is cured by a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. 








WEALTH A TRUST. 


HE temptation to pronounce homilies on wealth 
afforded by Mr. Vanderbilt’s death has been 
too great for some of the preachers, lay and clerical, 
who have exhorted us to reflect on the vanity of 
riches. But, in truth, wealth is not more a vanity 
than any other form of earthly power. Wealth is 
simply a tool, and whether a good tool or a bad tool 
depends wholly on the hand which uses it and the 
purpose to which it is put. Mr. Vanderbilt has, it 
must be acknowledged, put his, in the main, to a very 
good use. He has been a servant of the public, 
whether disinterested or not it is not for the public to 
determine. The famines which in India have swept 
millions to their graves have been due, not to a uni- 
versal failure of food supplies, but to the fact that 
India had no system of transportation adequate to 
carry food from one district to another. That 
America can never suffer such an afiliction is due to 
the great railroad systems of the country, which no 
man has done more to build up than Mr. Vanderbilt. 
It is not a crime to possess wealth, and it is not a 
crime to covet it; whether it is a crime to acquire 
and to use it depends altogether upon how it is 
acquired and how it is used. 

For wealth is simply a power, and power is always 
a trust; to possess it is never wrong, to use it 
selfishly is always wrong. Kingship did not make 
Alfred the Great a sinner, nor Henry the Eighth 
asaint. If a man uses his eloquence for himself, 
we call him a demagogue ; if he uses his political 
skill f..r himself, we brand him ‘‘ politician.” But if 
he uses his wealth for himself, we have no name for 
him. May not a man do what he will with his own ? 
Certainl) ;if he owns anything. But according to 
the New lestament he does not. Its declaration 
that all bs. ngs to God, and we are only trustees and 
must accou:i to him, is no Oriental fiction; it is 
stern, absol.te, cold fact. This is the first truth, as 
applicable to the man who earns a dollar a day as to 
the millionaire: the dollar a day and the million 
dollars are trust funds, to be accounted for ina 
future reckoning. And if any man shall be found 
then to have counted his dollars, be they few or 
many, his own, to be expended on himself, he will 
have to answer for a breach of trust. Such a man is, 
by the measure of the New Testament, a defaulter. 
We do not stop now to argue whether the New Tes- 
tament is right or wrong; we only interpret, we do 
not need here to justify, it. 

But, on the other hand, no man is to be judged 
as to the fidelity of his administration by the amount 
he has given away. The dairy farmer who has saved 
$1,000 at the end of the year can very probably feed 
more children by putting his earnings into cows and 
sending more milk to market than by giving it to a 
child hospital. The public shrugs its shoulders when 
it learns that of Mr. Vanderbilt’s two hundred mill- 
ions only a little over a million were given to public 
charities. And if the public will stop long enough to 
turn over to the financial article, and read that all 
Wall Street was relieved of its fears lest the great 
railroad properties which Mr. Vanderbilt controlled 
should be divided and pass into the hands of specu- 
lators and railroad smashers, it may find in that fact 
a reason for the charitable conclusion that possibly 
the best thing that Mr. Vanderbilt could do for the 
public was to give the bulk of his railroad property to 
his two sons, and so keep it undivided and unbroken. 
At all events, he may well have thought so; and 
whether he was moved to this conclusion by public 
spirit or family pride, or both combined, it is not for 
his neighbors to judge. 

The simple conclusion of the whole matter is this : 
whatever we possess, be it hut or palace, a dollar or 
a million, we hold in trust for humanity, There is 
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not one law for Mr. Vanderbilt and another for the 
brakeman on his railroad. The responsibility is as 
much greater as are the wealth and the power which 
that wealth confers; but it differs in degree, not in 
kind ; as there is one law of love and purity for the 
speech of the child in the nursery and the orator on 
the platform. No mancan buy exemption from this 
responsibility of property by giving more or less to 
public charities, and keeping the rest for himself. 
On the other hand, business enterprises are often the 
best form of public charity ; and he who dispenses 
his trust funds himself through business channels is 
often, in result, if not in aim and spirit, a wiser and 
greater benefactor than he who gives it all away to 
be dispensed by others in labeled benefactions. 








PLEASE ANSWER. 


Can you offer some suggestions in the columns of The 
Christian Union in relation to suitable entertainment for 
church sociables ? Those who attend cover a wide range as 
to age and taste. A committee whose duty it is to provide 
entertainment would like to know what can be done for 
improvement for, say, half an hour to an hour—not so long 
as to endanger the social element, nor of such a character 
that but few can enjoy it. OC; Ee F. 

XPERIENCE is better than theory. There are 
many localities in which the church ought to be a 
social as well as a religious center, and provide some- 
thing better for recreation than a dance party, a card 
party, or, what is perhaps worse than either, a gossip 
party. Will not some of our readers, who have had suc- 
cessful experience in making the church a means of 
promoting a healthful social life, give us, for the benefit 
of our readers, an account of their methods and the re- 
sults ? 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A pretty illustration of the way in which a high Christian 
civilization does things in a republic, which are really not 
so well done under the centralization of a monarchy— 
though perhaps they might be—comes tn, in the milk busi- 
ness. 

The firm of Brigham & Co., in Boston, is, I suppose, the 
largest firm of milk contractorsin the world. They buy 
and sell the produce, daily, of much more than a thousand 
different farms, some of them a hundred miles from their 
Boston depot. 

Now, it is the interest of every consumer that this milk 
shall be good. But, of course, there are men and men, and 
among the thousand dairymen there may be one man who 
tries tosmuggle in an inferior article. There may be one man 
who does not keep his cows clean. There may be one man 
who does not know how to feed his cows. There may bea man 
whose water is bad. One bad dairy will affect, more or less, 
the milk of athousand. How will you be sure that each 
dairy is kept up to the standard ? 

The firm I speak of employ an analyst, who has a compe- 
te>t staff. He holds a commission from the city of Boston 
as Milk Inspector. Every day, specimens taken at random 
from forty dairies are assigned to him. If, in any way, they 
are in the least under standard, he dispatches instantly an 
inspector to the faulty dairy, who appears in person there, 
perhaps before the milk has left the farm twelve hours. 
This inspector examines cows, water, feed—indeed, all 
the arrangements. He comes with such power as the con- 
tractor’s agent has, and with the added solemnity of ¢ 
commission from the Government. He can give friendly 
advice, and he can give solemn warning. The firm is sure, 
after this visit, and the customer is sure, that this dairy will 
not be in fault very soon. 





The first use in practice of Mr. Chandler’s curious Suspen- 
sion Electric Motor may be the carrying of city mails. 
People who were at the novelty exhibition in Philadelphia 
will remember the double suspension wire and the car which 
ran between, where an electric motor carried a pretty boy. 
The tests of this invention satisfy distinguished engineers. 
The limit of its capacity is simply the strength of the upper 
wire, from which, practically, the whole load swings. A 
current of electricity runs through the upper wire till it 
strikes the wheel of the carriage, and then returns through 
the wheel and the lower wire. 

A weight of several hundred pounds may be thus carried 
from point to point on the wire, and the motion sustained 
from a dynamo at oneend. The plan now is to establish 
such wires from the central post-offices of large cities to the 
suburban offices, or to the railway stations. A steady stream 
of mails could be kept up, like the perpetual dripping from 
a professional talker’s tongue. 

What else is, indeed, that more than doubtfal blessing, 
the mail service of to-day ? 

St. Mare Girardin says that ‘‘ correspondence is the bur- 
den of our modern civilization.” 


The Spectator was the sole passenger in the Pullman car, 
and as the porter was brushing him off a little conversation 
ensued : 

Spectator.—Travel is pretty light to-day. 

Porter.—Yes, sir; it mostly is this season of the year. 
People don’t like to travel in winter if they can help it; 

they don’t seem to think it’s safe. 

Spectator.—It must make quite a difference in your in- 
come? 

Torter.—Yes, sir; it does indeed, and it comes kind of 
hard that we get the least money when we want it most— 
just about Christmas time. 








This was an aspect of light travel which had not before 
occurred to the Spectator. Thecolored porter in a Pullman 
car isa profit-sharer ; but the Spectator doubts whether he 
is as well off as he would beif he were simply a wage-worker 





In theology extremes meet ; the Universalist on the one 
side, and certain conservative Congregational clergymen on 
the other, agree in thinking that thereis no material differ- 
ence between the New Theology and Universalism. Toa 
clear thinker there is no difficulty in discerning the differ 
ence, though how material it is each thinker must decide 
for himself. Universalism declares that Christ’s redempt 
ive work will not end until all men have been brought into 
the kingdom of holiness and truth. The doctrine of con 
tinued probation declares that Christ’s redemptive work 
ends at the day of judgment, and that what his grace may 
accomplish between death and the judgment for those who 
have never known his grace cn earth the Bible does not de- 
clare, and no man is wise enough dogmatically to assert. It 
appears to us that there is atolerably wide difference be- 
tween these two opinions ; that there is a difference no one 
can doubt. 





The ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle,” in a criticism on the 
‘* Andover Review,’’ makes the curious statement that ‘‘ the 
interchangeable words, belief and faith, as essential to sal- 
vation, abound in the New Testament.’’ Is it possible that 
the ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle ’’ does not know that the two 
words are simply different translations of the same Greek 
word ? thdt the word faith might always be substituted for 
the word belief? and that in the interchangeable use of 
the two there is not the slightest indication that the original 
writers regarded faith and belief as synonymous? In fact, 
the word belief occurs only twice in the New Version, and 
in both places might better have been rendered faith. 


We are glad to see that Joseph Cook, if he is correctly 
reported, indorges the position of The Christian Union as to 
the essentials of a Christian ministry of to-day. We quote 
from a report of his Question Drawer in Marquand Chapel, 
Yale Theological Seminary : ‘‘I have been asked what are 
the essentials of a minister of to-day. I answer that a mir- 
ister must first believe that man is lost, and next that man 
can be saved through the Gospel. If a minister holds these 
beliefs, he cannot fail to be impressed with their solemnity 
and preach feelingly to his listeners.” We should judge 
from this report that Mr. Cook would have voted for the 
ordination of the Rev. Mr. Munger. 


A correspondent, apparently well informed, writes us that 
the dynamiters in St. Louis were members of the ‘‘ Cleveland 
Assembly of Knights of Labor,’ but this was a Cleveland 
Assembly in 8t. Louis, not the Assembly of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This statement reconciles our original report and the sub- 
sequent denial in ‘‘The Workman.”’ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORREBPONDENT.] 
N one day two men of note in Cambridge passed 
away last week—Elisha Mulford, LL D., and John 
Langdon Sibley, Librarian emeritus of Harvard College 
Dr. Mulford has suffered for several months of Bright’s 
disease. He was but fifty-two years of age. His death, 
cut down in the maturity of his powers, with his mind 
so richly equipped for work, and with remarkable grasp 
of thought, seems to be an almost irreparable loss. I[ 
know of no man whose outlook upon the great prob 
lems of Church and State seemed to me so clear and far- 
sighted as Dr. Mulford’s. His insight and penetration 
of thought were remarkable. His mental furnishing 
was ample. He was one of those choice, sweet spirits 
whom itis a delight and an inspiration to know. Gentle 
a3 woman, he was the manifest of men. His infirmity 
of hearing was a great deprivation. But whoever had 
an hour’s conversation with Dr. Mulford enjoyed a rare 
opportunity. I think he was at work on a new book 
up to the time of his fatal illness. What manuscripts he 
has left that may be given to the public I cannot say 
All who recall his article on Maurice will be glad to see 
anything that remains from his pen. 

Dr. Mulford was born in Montrose, Pa., came of a 
pure English stock, was graduated from Yale College 
in the class of 1855, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1859. After two years of travel and study 
in Europe he became rector of the Episcopal Church in 
Orange, N.J., and during the war made his pulpit 
resonant with ringing words for the Union and for 
freedom. Personal and business considerations induced 
him to return to the estate in Montrose, where he lived 
in quiet and among his books, and where he brought 
to pass that remarkable work, ‘‘ The Nation.” In 1880 
he came to Cambridge to bea Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary. Here he gave to the press ‘‘ The 
Republic of God.” No name was more beloved by 
those who knew him. 

Mr. Sibley was nearly eighty-one years of age, and 
had been connected with Harvard University some 
sixty years, including his student life and services as 
librarian. He easily takes rank among the noted libra- 
rians of the country. 

Last Saturday the venerable Dr. Frederick H. Hedge 
observed his elghtieth birthdsy in Cambridge, the 
friends of three generations being present. His friend 
Dr. C. A. Bartol said, ‘The greeting we give is more our 
privilege than his.” The Doctor was presented with a 











marble bust of himself done by Churchill. An occasion 
like this recalls the conflicts of the past, and the brave 
names of Channing, Emerson, and many others who 
have molded, more or less, society, especially in some 
lines of ‘‘ transcendental” thought, and of the mystic 
element in religion. 

In Boston, civil service last week had what might be 
called two ‘‘red letter” occasions. Friday evening, 
Music Hall was filled to listen to the Hon. Carl Schurz 
while he expounded the Jeffersonian idea of democracy, 
very much to the discomfort of the party spoilsmen. 
It was very high doctrine, not such as any strict party 
man, whether Hoar or Randall, would like to live up 
to. He paid high regard to the President, and closed 
thus : 


‘The man who s0 clearly sees the dangerous character of 
the disease cannot rest until the necessary remedy is applied. 
Will his party support him? Unless it does, it will justify 
the charge that, while preserving the name, it has aban- 
doned the true principles of democracy. 

‘* Will the Republicans aid him? If they refuse, it would 
show that, while they are fond of exhibiting their party as 
the champion of reform, they have only party capital in 
view, but not reform for its own sake. In any event the 
reform movement will go forward, and it will find a party 
to carry out its purpose, whether it be one of those existing 
or & new one more fit for the mission, and more truly demo- 
cratic than either.” 


Mr. John E. Russell, who claims to be a Jeffersonian 
Democrat of the pure type, having donea good deal of 
independent voting, also made a ringing speech ; and an 
address prepared for the occasion by Mr Dorman B. 
Eaton, who could not be present on account of ill- 
ness, was printed with the others in the papers. 

Saturday evening a complimentary dinner was given 
to Mr. Eaton by the Massachusetts Reform Club, at 
Parker's. Inevery way the occasion was a marked suc- 
cess, and scored a rousing verdict for pure politics. Mr. 
Eaton’s address had the genuine civil service reform 
ring, and was enthusiastically received. This extract is 
significant : 


“*But let us remember that the early friends of liberty 
and civil service reform were treated in the same way. I 
venture to say that few things would do so much to give 
vigor, moral tone, and usefulness to any party as such an 
increase of true independence in politics as should make it 
certain that a bad candidate, or infidelity to principles, 
would drive over to its opponents, or keep from the polls, 
one-tenth or more of all its adherents. Such independents 
must notexpect to be numerous, to gain many offices. They 
must have the spirit of martyrs, and be content with the 
martyr’s reward. There are hopeful signs that such a state 
of things is possible in the future. Here, as in England, 
the selfish ties and the coercive power of parties are weak- 
ening. They are more and more seen to have no better 
basis for their intolerance than the old spirit and practice 
of persecution on account of religious opinions. The ad- 
vance in civil service reform, by taking away the corruption 
fund of party despotism, will do more than anything else to 
increase that salutary tendency. Yet, if I may judge from 
the views expressed at a late club dinner, there is a little of 
the old spirit of party proscription even in Massachusetts. 
A late attempt in New York City to persecute the independ- 
ents in agreat club resulted in a disastrous failure. The 
incapacity of mere partisans to apprehend the spirit and 
methods of a true independence in politics is sometimes 
ludicrous. When several independents or mugwumps 
refuse to vote fora bad candidate, in the hope of forcing 
the nomination of a better one next time, they are at once 
assumed to wish to form a new party ; andif they decline to 
do so, they are treated as having failed in their purpose. 
These partisans can conceive of no political action that is 
not in itself partisan and obedient to a party order. They 
cannot comprehend an honest vote for duty and not for 
gain, for the country and not primarily for party. They 
seem unable to comprehend how easy it is for a few reso- 
lute men, standing honestly together for principle, to be 
come a great power in the party and in the country, with- 
out a thought of forming a new party.’”’ 


The Hon. James Russell 
speech, in which he said : 


‘* We must consider the enormous difficulties of Mr. Cleve- 
land, we must consider that he is confronted with a mass of 
offices such as hardly exists in other countries, filled with 
men, many of them excellent, but a great many of whom 
have been put into office on account of that spoils system 
which we are organized to resist, but which makes of the 
public office a public almshouse for the incompetent. Now, 
I ask you, gentlemen, would President Cleveland—I won't 
say be doing his duty to his party, for I think he is a man 
quite above that, who is aware that when he becomes Pres- 
ident he becomes President of the United States—would he 
be qualified for the position unless he made a good many 
removals? Don’t you think it would be better and wiser 
for the progress of civil service reform if equality—I mean 
numerical equality—could be introduced into the public sery- 


Lowell made a brilliant 


ice before President Cleveland’s term expires? I am very 
strongly of that opinion. 1 certainly never objected to my 
own removal. It was certainly necessary. But in other 
cases I should certainly wish it—that he should fill as many 
as he could with members of his own party. It seems to 
me that that more than anything else would indicate the 
kind of fairness of spirit which is understood in civil service 


reform.”’ 
Addresses were also made by Collector Salstonstall, 
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by General Francis A. Walker, and others. Mayor 
O’Brien was present, and was warmly received. If 
people think the Massachusetts Reform Club is merely 
a coterie of docfrinaires, they greatly mistake its mission. 
it intends to keep the ball of Clvil Service Reform 
moving along the lines of practical politics. 

Professor Moore, of, Andover Seminary, sailed from 
Liverpool for home last week, and expects to resume his 
instruction in the Seminary at the beginning of the next 
session, January 4. He has spent his time abroad in 
Germany pursuing studies, and will take his class in the 
Seminary through the entire course in Hebrew for the 
year. Several new students have signified their inten- 
tion to joln the junior class the next session. As Pro- 
fessor Moore begins the instruction in Hebrew to the 
class at that time, those who come will get the full 
year’s course in this department. OBSERVER. 








CHRISTIANITY AND WORKINGMEN. 
THE INTER-DENOMINATIONAL CONGRESS. 
[BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Inter- Denominational Congress, of which The 
Christian Union has already given its readers some 
antic!patory account, was held in Cincinnati last week 
( December 7-11) in the Central (Vine Street) Congrega 
tional Church. It proved itself worthy of its name, all 
the great Protestant denominations being represented on 
the platform and in the audience. It was, like the 
Episcopal Church Congress, a meeting for the hearing of 
papers and addresses, not for action; it possessed no 
organization except a chairman elected for each session, 
had no roll-call and no membership, and transacted no 
business—in which latter respect it resembled its Wash- 
ington prototype. All the speakers announced were, in 
military phrase, ‘‘ present or accounted for.” They had 
all evidently made careful preparation for the occasion. 
I was obliged to leave before the Congress closed, and to 
depend on another for the closing reports ; but in all the 
sessions I attended there was not a paper or address 
which was not well worth hearing, nor one that was 
tainted with hobbyism, vagary, or wildness. The Con- 
gress was equally free from the tone of despair and 
from that equally fatal spirit which cries Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace. The speakers recognized the 
evils of our present social system frankly, looked at 
them courageously, and endeavored to probe them thor- 
oughly and ascertain at once the cause and the cure. 
While there was some disagreement in details, there was 
& genera] agreement that the present industrial system 
needs radical changes, and that these changes are to be 
wrought by applying to it the principles of Christianity 
which have already revolutionized the State and the 
Church. In spite of very disagreeable weather, the 
audiences were good ; the church, which is a large one, 
was half filled by day and fully filled in the evening. 
There was a large proportion of ministers and theological 
students in the audience, but there was also a consider- 
able sprinkling of business men. 
THE PRESENT PERILS. 

The Congress opened on Tuesday evening with an 
address of welcome by the Rev. Josiah Strong, pastor 
of the Vine Street Church, anda reply by Dr. C. L. 
Goodell, of St. Louis. The spirit of the Congress was 
indicated in these opening addresses, which took a grip 
of the subject in the very outset. Mr. Strong rapidly 
glanced at the evils whose existence had occasioned this 
assembling. Immigration, said he, brings blessings, 
but it is also the soil which feeds noxious growths. It 
has brought European Socialism and the Continental 
Sabbath, and fed fat the liquor power. During the 
ninety years preceding 1880, 10,000,000 foreigners made 
their homes in the United States, and three-quarters of 
that number came during the last third of the period. 
Immigration increases faster than the whole population, 
and a careful study of the causes which regulate it justi- 
fies the belief that it is to increase more rapidly in the 
future. Socialism grows with it. There are Christian 
socialists and moderate socialists, but the great majority 
inthis country are anarchists, who would see society 
razed to its very foundations ; and socialism is growing 
more rapidly than the population. The phenomenal 
wealth of the United States isa peril. In 1880 it was 
$43 642,000,000, which is $276,000,000 more than the 
wealth of Great Britain, by far the richest nation of the 
Old World. The increase from 1860 to 1880 was 
$10,000 000,000 more than the entire wealth of Russia, 





to be divided between 82,000,000 people. This wealth is 
stimulating materialism, mammonism, avarice, and lux- 
uriousness. Livy said: ‘‘ Avarice and luxury have been 
the ruin of every great state.” We need to remember 
the teaching of Christ—‘*‘ How hardly shall they that | 
have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven !” And | 
wealth is increasing 1nuch more rapidly than the popu- | 
lation. Intemperance and the liquor power are an 
increasing evil. 


1883 reported 206,970 men engaged in the cale and manu. 
facture of liquors. Allowing twenty feet front foreach 
saloon, they would reach from Chicago to New’ York. 
The ‘‘ North American Review” estimates the capital 
engaged in this business at $1,000,000,000. This 
tremendous power is thoroughly organized and prostl- 
tuted to bribing legislatures, corrupting the ballot-box, 
and debauching and destroying the citizen. And intem- 
perance and the liquor power are growing more rapidly 
than the population. The city is a menace to our 
civilization, because this and other evils are there en- 
hanced and focalized. The city is the seat of the lquor 
power. East of the Mississipp!, according to the census 
of 1880, there was one saloon for every 538 of the popu- 
lation ; in Cleveland 1 to 192, in Chicago 1 to 179, in 
New York 1 to 171, in Cincinnati1 to 124. Sociallsm is 
almost confined to the city ; and for the immigrant the 
city has a peculiar attraction. While in 1880 a little less 
than one-third of our entire population was foreign by 
birth or parentage, 62 per cent. of Cincinnatiis foreign, 
69 per cent. of Cleveland, 70 per cent. of Boston, 88 per 
cent. of New York, and 91 per cent. of Chicago. Our 
cities, then, are the ulcers on the body politic. Where 
is applied the salve of moral and religious influence ? In 
1880 there was one evangelical church in the United 
States for every 516 of the population: in Boston 1 to 
1,600, in New York 1 to 2,400, in St. Louis 1 to 2 800. 
For the lower half of New York there is but one Protest- 
ant church to every 5,000 people. That is, more than 
half a million people in that city are only one-tenth as 
well supplied with churches as the whole country ; and 
there are wards there, and in our other large cilies, 
where there is but one Protestant church to 10,000 or 
15,000 people. That is, there are large populations in 
our citles which are from one-twentieth to one-thirtieth 
as well supplied with churches as the whole country. In 
view of such facts, the disproportionate growth of the 
city is most significant and ominous. From 1790 to 1880 
the entire population increased twelve fold ; our urban 
population eighty-six fold. In 1800 there were only six 
cities in the United States which contained 8,000 people 
or more; in 1880 there were 286; now nearly one- 
quarter of our population {is in cities. The time is 
coming when our cities will control the nation. What 
influences shall then control the cities? If present 
tendencies continue unchecked, it requires neither a 
prophet nor the gon of a prophet to foresee the issue. 

Dr. Goodell followed in an address of unreportable 
eloquence, which struck the keynote of the Congress— 
that these evils, though not to be ignored, are to be ap. 
proached, not in a spirit of fear, but in a spirit of hope 
and courage, and in the faith that Christianity and the 
Christian Bible contain the principles which are to cure 
and to conquer them. 


THE MODERN CITY. 


Tuesday morring the Rev. Lyman Abbott opened the 
regular sessions of the Congress with an address on The 
Modern *City as a Menace to Civilization. He would 
have preferred, he said, a different theme, because he 
was hopeful by nature; but he took the topic .which 
had been assigned him. It is forty years since De 
Tocqueville warned America of the dangers threatened 
by the cities; and they have greatly increased since 
then. Eight elements of danger are involved in them. 
Modern industrial civilization Jerds men. Nearly one- 
quarter of our population is now in large cities. The 
population of certain sections of New York is denser 
than that of Pekin. They contain more living men and 
women to the square foot of ground than of corpses in 
the cemetery. This population is largely foreign. There 
are great cities in America, but no great American cities, 
Many of these foreigners are untrained to liberty, and 
opposed to Protestant Christianity. We have not merely 
opened our doors to foreigners, we have shaped legisla- 
tion and sent out missionaries of commerce to stimulate 
immigration, and so have thus brought hither foreign 
elements faster than we could assimilate them. These 
city centers lack the two great conservative elements of 
modern society : they are comparatively churchless and 
homeless. The statistics not only show, as those given 
by Mr. Strong, that the proportion of churches to our 
city population is very small, but, what is more serious, 
that it is decreasing. New York in 1830 had onechurch 
to every 1,800, in 1880 one to every 2,400, of her people : 
Chicago in 1840 one church to every 747, in 1885 one 
to every 2,254. And our churches are thickest where 
population is thinnest, and fewest where it is most dense. 
They abound in Back Bay and in Fifth Avenue, and 
are scarce at North End and in the Eleventh Ward. 
The lack of homes is yet more threatening. In New 
York City there are estimated to be 200,000 familles. 


| Of these 13,000 have homes of their own, and the other 


187,000 live in tenement-houses, flats, boarding-houses, 
and hotels, where home life is impossible. The speaker 
drew a picture of a tenement-house, drawn from actual 
life, where even people were found in one bed, and a 


In 1840 the nation used four gallons of | boy in the streets because there was not room for him in 


intoxicating drinks per capita; in 1883, twelve gallons | the bed. To the cities gravitates the pauperism cf the 
per capita. The Commissioners of Internal Revenue in | country. Of the 500,000 unemployed, of the 609,000 


paupers and criminals, a large proportion are to be 
found in the cities. Last year there were 12,000 
arrests in Cincinnati, with a population of 350,000— 
that is, an average of one in every thirty of the pop- 
ulation; and in New York Clty, according to the 
most conservative and cautious estimate, 100,000 
had received public aid in the Jatt two years—that is, 
an average of one in ten. And this unemployed and 
pauper class furnished the recruiting ground for the dir. 
contented and the criminal class. From the conclusion 
‘The world owes mea living” tothe conclusion ‘‘I will 
take it” is ashort and easy step. The wnsanttary condl- 
tion of our great cities adds to this danger. Chicago sends 
her filth out into the lake, and pumps her water up 
from the same lake, two miles further out. New York 
pours her filth into the tidal waters which wash her 
shores, and the swash of her own dirt breeds poisonous 
malaria. The wise man does not drink the Cochituate 
or the Croton unless itis bufled. It is as difficult to get 
pure water as pure wine in our great cities, The four 
great conditions of health are lacking: pure air, pure 
water, sunlight, and drainage. All these elements com- 
bine to multiply the liquor shops. The workipgman 
waking in the morning with a dull head anda sluggish 
blood, because of bad air, drinks his whisky to start his 
vital machinery. Coming home at night toa crowded 
tenament, brawling children, and a cross wife, he goes 
to his club, the saloon. It is not strange. It has been 
well said that it isa question whether pauperism produces 
drink or drink produces pauperism. They reproduce 
each other. Nor does all danger come from the so-called 
lower classes. Corruption undermines government in 
our great cilles, each one of which has had its *‘ ring.” 
And these are the products of avarice and dishonesty in 
certain men of large wealth and larger greed. Finally, 
an exodus of wealth and culture {s taking place from the 
cities. ‘The better men are leaving Boston for her sub- 
urbs, New York for her environs, Cincinnati for 
her hills. Weare putting all our dough in one pan and 
all our yeast in another, and expecting the dough to rise 
of itself. 

The speaker ended by suggesting certain direc- 
tions in which we must look and labor for reform : self- 
government in the cities, with enlarged power in the 
mayor; a new couception of government a3 something 
more than a mere police organization ; enlarged poxers 
of government to compel obedience to sanitary condil- 
tions and to moral law; social and industrial reform ; 
coffee-houses and free fountains; and a more aggressive 
Christianity, seeking not to build self supporting 
churches, but to make self-supporiing Christians. 

Mr. Abbott was followed by the Rev. George A. 
Thayer, of Cincinnati, who spoke of the public school, 
the newspaper, and the coffee-house as valuable but un- 
recognized instruments of reform. 


SOCIALISM DEFINED AND DEFENDED, 


The afternoon session was opene! with an able paper 
on Socialism, by Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins 
University. Soclalism, sald Professor Ely, is the search 
for justice in the distribution of material goods. Its 
alm {is to inaugurate a system in which recompense 
shall more neariy correspond to service than is the case 
at present. It believes that God never meant us to lead 
a self-centered life. It is the opposite of individualism. 
Thus defined, socialism will be approved by us all. In 
its more restricted sense, as indicating the clalm that the 
production and distribution of goods should be trans- 
ferred to Government, implying State ownership of 
means of production, and State direction of the proc- 
esses, it will be denied by an overwhelming majority of 
the best and most Christlan thinkera. One kind of so- 
cialism is communism, which maintains that the needs 
of all are to be regarded as of equal weight, and, in the 
words of Louls Blanc, ‘‘from each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his needs.” Another 
kind is anarchism, which, however, {s not really social- 
istic, but antt-socialistic, since it attacks all social organ- 
ization; it is the extreme outcome of individualism. 
‘One of Jefferson’s maxims,” says a recent anarchist, 
‘‘was that the best government is that which governs 
least; if that is true, that is the best government of 
all which governs not at all.” We have, then, three 
forms of economic philosophy, the last of which is apt 
to degenerate into practical atheism and a dental of 
human brotherhood. But the other two, communism 
and socialism, have the closest affinity with Chris- 
tianity, and the strongest objection to be urged against 
them is that their ideal is too high for the life of earth. 
These bave grown greatly during the last twenty years, 
not only on the continent of Europe but also in England 
and the Usited States. The Christian church cannot 
ignore this movement, bccause whatever concerns human 
welfare she is bound to concern herself with. She 
occupies, too, an impartial position, which enables her 
to deal with the problem without prejudice for or 
against rich or poor. Mr. Ely procecded to trace his- 
torically the course of the Christian church, from the 
days of the appointment of the seven deacons, as re- 





corded in the Book of Acts, in support of the position 
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that the teaching of the primitive Christian church was, 
ina broad sense of the term, socialistic, and expressed 
the opinion that the Roman Catholic Church had in 
important respects maintained more of this spirit of 
the early church than Protestant ecclesiasticism had 
done. More study of this question, and better informa- 
tion concerning it on the part of Christian ministers, he 
urged, is greatly needed. Many are talking and writing 
about the labor movement who have never read the 
constitution of a trades union, or seen a labor paper. 
it is not honest to condemn men whose cause has 
never been even heard. Weneed men who will imitate 
Thomas Hughes, Charles Kingsley, and F’, D. Maurice, 
of England, who have gone to the laborer, and entered 
into and stiidied his life and its conditions from his point 
of view. Itis for this reason that English co-operation 
bas inade such progress, and has been imbued with so 
high a spirit. When the laborers of Massachusetts, fifty 
years ago, formed a trades union in Boston, they de 
sired to arrange for religious services on the Fourth of 
July, and applied to twenty-one churches; the use of 
every one was refused, nor could they find a minister to 
conduct their services for them. Last summer, at Haver- 
hill, Mass,, a co-operative hat manufactory was involved 
in difficulty for lack of wise financiering ; and not asingle 
Christian capitalist in the clty was ready with aid to save 
{t from bankruptcy, when a little aid would have put it 
on its feet. It is notstrange, in the face of such facts, to 
learn that not one workingman in ten in New England 
attends church. They are not atheists, not unbelievers 
in Christianity ; but unbelievers in the church. What 
has she done to make them belleve ? 

Looking at this subject from another point of view, 
we must grant that the present social condition is very 
imperfect. Our industrial machinery never works very 
well, and every now and then threatens to break down 
entirely. It walks like a lame man on a weak crutch. 
Over half a million of unemployed workers to-day in 
America; millions of capital also unemployed. Thiak, 
too, of the enormous wastes of our economic system. 
It is estimated, by good authority, that a railroad system 
which would answer all the purposes of our present 
no-system could be constructed for a thousand millions 
less than {t had cost to build our present one. There 
is evident need of industrial reform. The welfare of 
the people depends upon the harmonious development 
of several principles. The individual principle regu- 
lates private industrial activities, under the impulse of 
a proper self-interest, and cannot be ignored. The socla} 
principle already regulates many social industries, an 
iustration of which is afforded by our postal system. 
This principle ought to be more largely applied; the 
welfare of the State is due thus far to its extension in 
modern society. The State is not something apart from 
the people; it is the people, and what it does to help 
them is only a form of self-help. This applies equally 
to the third principle, the communistic, of which the 
church itself affords a conspicuous example: ‘‘ From 
each according to his capacity, to each according to his 
needs’’—a principle violated by the present system and 
the accompanying introduction of the methods of the 
market into the house of God. Pew-rents necessary to 
the support of the church ? The money-changers in the 
time of Christ might as well have argued that their 
service increased the revenues of the Temple. The 
fourth, or association principle, is that one involved in 
associations for common work, like joint stock organiza- 
tions, for which there isa large and increasing sphere 
of usefulness. It is possivle to preserve and harmonize 
all these various principles, and this we must constantly 
study to do. The greatest danger to our civilization 
to-day is from the exaggeration of individualism and 
laissez faire, which reaches, in its extreme outcome, 
anarchism and the destruction of all social organization. 
Welcome socialism as a necessary and beneficent reac- 
tion against this selfishness which has gone through 
society carrying its Cain’s curse with it. Rather, wel- 
come whatever is good in socialism with whatever of 
regenerating power it brings with it. 

SOCIALISTIC ATHEISM. 

Professor Ely’s paper was followed by one from the 
Rev. Simeon Gilbert, the Western correspondent of the 
‘* Congregationalist,” on Socialism as an Active Propa- 
ganda of Atheism. He quoted, as representative of the 
spirit of this phase of Socialism, the saying of one of {ts 
apostles : ‘‘ We are not atheists ; but we have done with 
God ; he {s no Ged for us.” 

After this paper, at the request of the Council, Pro- 
fessor Ely took the platform, and for half an hour 
answered questions as to Socialism. In the course of 
this catechism he recommended to the student of Social- 
ism the following books: Laveleye’s ‘‘ Socialism of 
To-Day ;” Gronlund’s ‘‘ Co-operative Commonwealth ;” 
Karl Marx’s ‘‘Das Kopital;” ‘‘ Art and Socialism,” 
by the poet Morris ; ‘“‘ England for All,” by Hyndman ; 
for a review of cxtreme anarchist views, Proudhon’s 
‘Property ;’ and for a general study of principles, 
Francis Walker's ‘‘ Political Economy.” In reply toa 
call for the best book on remedies, he replied that there 
was none ; we must work out the remedies for oureelvee, 





HOUSED BUT HOMELESS. 

The church was filled in the evening, though the 
streets were wet and the rain was falling but a little 
before the hour fixed for the gathering. The session 
was opened with a paper by the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher on the ‘‘Housed yet Homeless Classes.” 
Home, said Mr. Beecher, is a place—the dwelling- 
place of a family. The family makes the home, not 
the home the family ; as the oyster exudes its shell, but 
the shell does nefther create nor shape the oyster. To 
have and profit bya home, we must attend to the fam- 
ily, then the home will come to pass. Houses are the 
shell. Money and an architect can build houses. But 
money and an architect cannot build homes. Homes 
come to pass. They cannot be builded. The family, 
it may be necessary to state in these latter days of 
money, mathematics, and machines, is a little society 
or association of unequals, each one endowed with 
attributes and functions that are not interchangeable. 
One man and one woman, obeying resistless attractions, 
that refuse to explain or justify themselves at the bar of 
reason or to submit to scientific analysis, come together 
to live the fullness of the life ordained by their Creator, 
and transmit the same, whether they know it or not. 
Unto this one man and one woman, no longer two, but 
one in the vital, organic unity of love, shall come from 
God children, for the further education of the parents 
and their full initiation into the mystery of divine wis- 
dom, patience, andlove. These children come into the 
home, not with even start a3 racers, but as unequals in 
age, temperament, and endowment. They enter by no 
choice of thelr own. They live and thrive by no wages 
or earnings or deservings of theirown. They come, 
each one an embodiment of feebleness and need, to find 
in home the preparations of down-going love, the feeblest 
receiving most, the strongest serving and giving mot. 
When, in the process of years, children become as many 
as six or elght—all of them children, but not all equals 
—we have at last a society: a vital organism, not an 
adjusted machine. Thechildren have not pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, or their sacred honor to maintain 
the self evident truths that they are free, equal, and 
endowed with certain inalienable rights, such as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of tops, balls, books, dolls, jack- 
knives, and happiness, regulated by the law of free 
competition and the survival of the fit. The family is 
a society of unequals, instinct with sentiment, inspired 
of God—the only soclal order that has survived the 
wrecks of time, appearing and reappearing wherever 
and as often as one man and one woman are married in 
the Lord. As biologists delight in hunting up the 
primordial cell, and discerning in it the potency and 
qualities that promise and prophesy higher and highest 
forms of complex organisms, so sociologists, worthy 
of the name, should find in the family the primordial 
cell of church, clty, state, in their higher and higher 
orders and complexity. The social unit is not the indi- 
vidual, but the family. The population of the world is 
composed chiefly of men, women, and children. And, 
on the whole, the family experiment seems as yet 
the best way of adjusting men, women, and children 
together. Another experiment, Iam aware, isin these 
days claiming attention. We are exalting the individual, 
and endeavoring a society in which the individual shall 
be perfected, and become keenly alive to his own rights 
and the rights of his fellow-units. There is much to be 
urged in favor of this experiment. I would neither 
assall itnor defend {t. I speak of it merely to call your 
attention to the fact that it does not agree with the 
family or ancient theory of scclety; and, therefore, 
while this experiment of individualism is in full swing, 
we should, « priori, anticipate that the family will be 
modified, the home disappear, leaving the house with 
its contents, each individual part exvited, active, busy 
in grinding out—the Lord only knows what. 

A city is an aggregation of houses butlt, mostly by 
contract, for owners intent on pecuniary gain. If they 
can be let for a sum of money that will meet taxes, in- 
surance, repairs, and ten per cent. profit on investment, 
the houses are remarkably good property. Large fam- 
ilies of young chidren are not desirable tenants, and are 
often refused. A family without children is the favor- 
ite tenant. <A family without children is housed but 
homeless. The houses of a great city grade up from 
slums, tenemcnt-houses, boarding-houses, hotels, flats, 
residences, mansions, palaces. I am at a loss to deter- 
mine in which grade to look for families, and conse- 
quent homes, after the divine intent. In the houses of 
the rich the new-come child {s distributed to bureaus of 
construction, instruction, and repair: cared for bya 
motherly nurse; then by a bonne or nursery mald; has 
a large room of even temperature for its children’s home ; 
is dressed and exhibited to fond and doting parents once 
a day ; is early taught French and German by a housed 
or visiting teacher or professor ; takes music lessons from 
another ; betimes attends select schools of cost and re 
spectability. If a boy, the child is early sent from 
home to profit by the care of a singularly successful 
teacher of a ‘‘ family school” for boys in the country, 
Not infrequently, for the higher education, the girls 
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abandon home for six years, and return—finished. 
Meanwhile the father attends to business, and the 
mother attends to—her health, her dress, her soclal 
duties, and culture ! 

Where is the family ? 

Where is the home ? 

There is the house, 
oyster ? 

Is the family giving character to the house, or the 
house to the family ? Is the home lighting the way to 
city construction, or the city grinding on to home de- 
struction? Take, then, a look at the middle and lower 
classes. Intelligent philanthropy is doing much; ¢. /., 
for hard-working mothers, safe-deposit nurseries are 
set up, where they can leave their babies, take a check, 
and go out house-cleaning, or to loft factories, to earn 
money. The squaw takes her papoose with her, and 
hangs the cradle-board on a tree to swing in the wind, 
and be visited hourly. The field-working peasant 
mother swathes her infant, and lays it on the shaded 
grass while she toils. The farmer's wife, whose work 
is never done, moves hither and thither on her errands, 
followed by baby eyes. The city mother checks her 
baby, and goes to work. Come night, she claims if, 
and takes {t—I had almost said home. Six to eight 
hours a day the boys and girls in our cities spend at 
school. Ten hours they use up eating and sleeping. 
Seven remaining hours—where? Not with father, for 
he’s off at work in office, store, factory, shop, or on 
other job to earn money. Not always with mother. 
The great army of clerks, salesmen, and other young 
gentlemen making their way in the world, not yet set- 
tled in life, where are they ? I call to mind Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and their rooms, libraries, 
bathrooms, gymnasis, and give thanks. But a stag 
party of young men is not a family, however heartily 
they may ‘‘love Jesus,” and sing, ‘“‘ I am coming to the 
cross,” or ‘‘ Hallelujah, ‘tis done.” God set men in 
families, to live and love and grow. We set men up 
one by one, and bid each look out for himself. Pay 
as you go. The experiment is to be tried out. Thus 
far the result is a great activity, with some heat and 
dryness. The housed yet homeless classes! Yet I re- 
mind you that the houseless and homeless classes are on 
the increase. Our cities at great cost gather and dump 
their garbage far away, and Children’s Aid Societies 
gather gamins and street Arabs, and dump them in the 
far West to find—homes. DlIscharged workingmen 
wander through the land and are called tramps—their 
numbers increase ; while philanthropic millionaires en- 
dow universities to make men so smart and brainy that 
they can no longer prove that God is. They call him 
the Unknowable. 

A maa is not aunit,an atom. Soclety is not a crystal 
—gathered atoms, geometric, regular, clean-cornered, 
dead. Man is a living organism, many parts co-ordi- 
nated, tempered together in a body, instinct with life— 
the gift of God—receiving and radiating subtle forces 
and influences subtle as light and as mysterious. And 
the same power that has brought into being the complex 
unit man—fearfully and wonderfully made—has com- 
panied him by woman, and of these two has ordained 
one. In God neither is the man without the woman, nor 
the woman without the man ; but by them and the result- 
ing family He has prefigured and promised the next 
higher creature of his power—tho society, the church, 
the bride, the Limb’s wife—for whose appearing in the 
heavenlies the morning stars that sang together at the 
first creation are hushing into the silence of expectation 
—wailting for the church, by whom God shall make 
known his manifold wisdom, according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
For the quickening and growth of this Holy Catholic 
Church, the body and bride of Christ the first-born, the 
All-Father has set men in families, and bid them live 
and love and learn, each member in his place, the ele- 
mental lessons and iuspirations and refreshing inequali- 
ties and subordinations of that larger family of God yet 
to be gathered in our Father’s house of many homes, 

MORAL LEGISLATION, 


There is the shell ; where is the 


Mr. Beecher’s paper was followed by a very compact 
argument by President 8. F. Scovel in support of the 
proposition that we can and ought to enforce moral 
legislation, which he defined to be legislation founded 
upon the third to the ninth of the Ten Command- 
ments, and especially those directed against vices as 
distinguished from those directed against crimes. The 
principal points in his argument were as follows: The 
Scripture lays the @uty of enforcement upon us. The 
magistrate is a sword-bearer and a terror; nota figure- 
head with a wooden sword, but a sworded giant. Non- 
enforcement means either corruption, weakness, or 
grievous mistake. Demand for enforcement is an 
expression of Christianity. We must not forget the 
whip of small cords, the fire, the fan, the scorn of 
Christ. Heis King as well as Saviour, and wears all 
crowns. Christianity means law as weil as love. Love 


without law, Henry Ward Beecher has said, is mush. 
All great jurists have recognized the moral law as the 
basis of our civilization, and the propriety and duty 
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of itsenforcement. Sabbath laws h ve again and again 
been declared constitutional. Wash »gton and Lincoln 
were both quoted in support of these propositions. They 
who take the highest ground come nearest the greatest 
minds of the nation. On the enforcement of moral 
legislation depends the peace and well-being of the 
nation. When Thiers was told that France could not 
maintain a republic he replied: ‘‘ We will not fight ; 
we will be Anglo-Saxons and only vote.” Submission 
to law is the foundation of civil order. Laws must be 
few and enforced. Of course prohibition does not pro- 
hibit. Neither did the Declaration of Independence 
make America free ; but the Declaration enforced by 
war. Prohibition enforced will prohibit. Prohibition 
unenforced is a wasp with no sting. The paper was not 
concluded, owing to the lateness of the hour. 


WHY WORKINGMEN DO NOT GO TO CHURCH 


was considered Wednesday morning in two papers by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J. Both clergymen 
have instituted a series of special inquiries, by corre- 
spondence and otherwise, among the working classes, 
and both embodied the results of their inquiries in the 
papers read to the Congress. 

Neglect of church attendance, said Dr. Gladden, 
does not increase among the well-to-do ; but it is in- 
creasing among the wage-workers. In my own church, 
which is plain, democratic, free, about one-tenth of the 
families are wage-workers, while one-quarter of the 
population of the city are wage-workers. And this 
one-tenth has been brought in by special efforts. The 
results of special inquiries show that only one-third of 
the wage-workers go to any church ; and most of these 
to the Roman Catholic Church. On the other hand, 
out of a list of fifty leading business men in Columbus, 
three-quarters were church-goers and one-half were 
communicants. These facts illustrate the general truth. 
If we are losing our hold on our working people we are 
proving our degeneracy, and are endangering our social 
structure. The bond of society is good-will; whatever 
weakens that threatens the whole structure. Why, then, 
are our working people drawing off from our churches ? 
Because of total depravity? This would not operate 
any more to keep working people than others away 
from church, unless they are more than totally depraved. 
Infidelity ? What, then, has made them skeptics ? 
This gives no answer to our question, only a change in 
its form. Questions addressed to workingmen elicit 
some replies that can hardly be taken seriously ; as that 
it costs too much, when there are free churches; that 
ministers preach politics, when many ministers certainly 
do not ; that workingmen need the day for rest, when 
Sabbath worship is one of the best means for rest. The 
real reasons are two: they cannot dress well enough ; 
and they have a sense of injustice suffered at the hands 
of their employers. These are really one; both grow 
out of a feeling of total lack of sympathy between em- 
ploying and employed classes. The wage-workers feel 
that they are falling behind in the race of life. The 
wealth of the nation has increased with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity, but the wages of the workingman 
little or not at all. The incomes and luxuries of the 
employers have increased enormously ; the comforts of 
the wage-workers little or not at all. The wage-worker 
feels that the fates are against him, and that the em- 
ployer is on the side of the fates. Capital is concen- 
trated and can dictate its own terms. Ricardo’s “iron 
law,” that the rate of subsistence determines the rate 
of wages, is {illustrated in his own case. Personal 
relations between himself and his employer no longer 
exist. ‘The employer is a soulless corporation, or a non- 
resident capitalist; he knows only an agent. Thus 
the separation between employer and employed grows 
broader and deeper. Friendly feeling is giving way to 
alienation. And the wage-worker regards the church 
as capitalistic. He stays away from thechurch, which 
does not belong to him, which does belong to his em- 
ployer. The separation of the wage-workers from our 
churches is part of the genera] separation of the work- 
ing from the capitalistic classes. The masses in our 
cities are composed of wage-workers, and ministers 
cannot bridge this chasm by any efforts of their own 
The preaching of the Gospel in the restricted sense of 
that term will not cure the evil. Many a capitalist is 
soundly converted ; he is benevolent in the use of his 
wealth ; but he has been taught, and he believes, that he 
and the wage-worker are under the fron law of com- 
petition, and neither can help himself. His heart is all 
right, but his head is all wrong. He believes in love in 
the family and the State, but in selfishness in industry. 
The Gospel wili not cure this evil; but Christianity 
will. For Christianity is more than Gospel : it is also 
Law. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; money 
is a trust ; business ability is a trust ; the coal miner is the 
mine owner’s nearest neighbor—these truths need to 
be preached. Over the workshop has been written the 
legend, ‘‘All love leave behind he who enters here.” 
We must erase that legend. Christ mustrule in the king- 
dum vf iudustry as in all other kingdoms. Good-will 





must be wrought into our industrial system. We must 
convince the workingman that the church is not capital- 
istic; that it is fearless and impartial to rebuke all 
wrong and to defend all rights. It ought not to de- 
nounce or discourage trades unions ; {t ought to encour- 
age arbitration ; it ought to point the way toward a just 
and equal profit-sharing. Christianity is practical. It 
will work. Jesus of Nazareth knew more about social 
organism that Ricardo ever dreamed of. The church 
must lead the way to a Christianized industrial system. 

Dr. Gladden was followed by Dr. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, who began by saying that in some respects his 
inquiries had led him to a different conclusion from 
that of Dr Gladden. He had taken pains to get ex- 
pressions from artisans of all the principal industrial 
towns of the Atlantic coast in regard to their attendance 
at church. The result was that some said they did not 
attend because they needed to rest on Sunday; some 
that they did not have good enough clothes ; some that 
they belonged to secret societies that answered all their 
purposes ; some that they could not afford the expense 
incident to attendance on church service, that the mintis- 
ters got too large salaries, that they had no confidence 
in the ministers or what they said, that their employers 
treated them cruelly ; in no instance, however, did any 
one say that the strife between capita] and labor had 
any direct influence toward keeping him away from the 
churches. The speaker thought that the causes for 
church neglect were numerous, and lay with the people 
themselves. The people want to be amused rather than 
edified. The Brooklyn Tabernacle is not a counter at- 
traction against Coney Island, and Buffalo Bill will 
draw a great many more auditors than ten of the best 
preachers in Chicago. Nor is this state of things con- 
fined to either the poor or the rich. The rich man can 
be seen on Sundays drinking at the Hoffman House bar 
in New York, while the workingman buys his beer at 
cheaper places. Christianity is more or less to blame 
for some men growing rich. The man of frugal habits 
and steady industry will be advanced by his employer, 
rather than the man who uses intoxicants and is {rregu- 
lar in his work. Christians themselves are sometimes 
to blame for church neglect. They do not manifest the 
spirit of concern. for their fellows that they should. 
The stranger, whether well or poorly dressed, should 
be welcomed whea he comes to church, and made to 
feel that good people had an interest in him. Moreover, 
Christians should not wait for men to come to church. 
The command of Christ was to go into the world, and 
not wait for the world to come. 


SABBATH DESECRATION. 


Addresses on Sabbath Desecration were delivered by 
I. W. Joyce, Dr. W. H. French, and the Rev. E. K. 
Bell. I make no attempt to give an abstract of these 
addresses, because there is little new that was or can be 
said on this subject, and the addresses were mainly con- 
fined to a portraiture of the evils resulting from Sab- 
bath desecration, and an exhortation to better individual 
observance, to better enforcement of Sabbath laws. 
These addresses were followed with one by Murray 
Shipley, Esq., on the Relation of Certain Phases of 
Immorality to Business Interests, in which he urged 
the necessity of social and industrial reform, an equal- 
ization of taxation, and measures to prevent speculation. 


FOREIGN POPULATION, 


The second half of the Congress was devoted to a 
discussion of remedies, but my space has been already 
so fully occupied that I am compeiled to condense and 
even omit much, for which the reader must be referred 
to the official reports of the Congress, which are to be 
published in pamphlet form. The Rev. H. A. Schauf- 
fler, of Cleveland, opened the discussion on Christian 
Work for the Population of Foreign Parentage. He 
said that one-third of the white population of the United 
States is either foreign-born or the children of foreign 
parentage, and this foreign population is most in the 
northern half of the United States. Thus, in Massa- 
chusetts 73 per cent., in Rhode Island 77 per cent., and 
in New York 70 per cent; or, taking the States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 20 
per cent. of the population is foreign-born, and 43 per 
cent. is born of foreign parentage ; or, taking, again, the 
sixteen largest cities in these States, their foreign popu- 
lation is atrifie under the contro] of our worst foreign 
elements. In this connection the speaker quoted Joseph 
Cook’s bon mot, ‘‘ When the elephant eats bay, the hay 
becomes elephant,” and the witty reply of a home mis- 
sionary, ‘‘ If the elephant eats bad hay, you will have a 
sick elephant.” Between six and seven millions of this 
foreign population is practically under the domina.- 
tion of Rome, which even here refuses to its members 
the open Bible. A still larger proportion are outside of 
the church associations, being either simply indifferent 
or actively opposed to Christianity. The largest and 
most influential Bohemian paper in Chicago is a blas- 
phemous infidel sheet. In Cleveland» Bohemian paper, 
which claims to represent a society of a hundred chapters 
in fourteen different States, bitterly attacks Protestant 





mission work for Bohemians. How can we safely leave 
such influences as these uncounteracted ? Whatcan we 
do to counteract them ? We must go to these foreign 
populations, not wait for them to come to us, and we 
must go in the right spirit and adopt right methods of 
work. Who could have seen last Sabbath in our Bohe- 
mian mission Sunday-school in Cleveland some of the 
most refined members of a wealthy church, who had 
come miles from their beautiful home through a driving 
storm, enchaining the attention of Bohemian boys and 
girls, without ceasing to doubt that it is possible to reach 
them by personal effort and self-denial? The right 
spirit, however, must be accompanied by right methods. 
We must study the national character, habits, language, 
and even prejudices of these people ; we must give them 
the Gospel in the language which they themselves un- 
derstand ; we must raise up Christian workers to carry 
on the work from among the foreigners ; we must make 
special effort to gather the children of foreign parentage 
into Sunday schools—the Sunday-school is indeed the 
agency most feared by the enemies of a Protestant 
Christianity ; and for these schools and churches we 
must provide commodious buildings, properly equipped 
for the peculiar work. Mr. Schaufiler’s paper was fol- 
lowed by two addresses, one by Dr. Goodell, of St. 
Louis, urging especially going out into the highways to 
bring non-church-goers into the churches, and one by 
Jacob Krehbiel, who spoke in confirmation both of Mr. 
Schauffler’s portraiture of foreign populations and of 
the methods which he had pointed out for reaching 
them. 
A RELIGIOUS CENSUS, 


Dr. J. P.E. Kumler, of Pittsburg, opened the Thursday 
morning session with an encouraging paper on A Relig- 
ious Census. He said that the population of the United 
States in 1880 wasin round numbers 50,000,000, and of 
that number 10,065,963 were communicants in the 
evangelical churches—more than one-fifth of the entire 
population. In these communicants were not included 
the baptized children and adherents, who would swell 
the number to 80,000,000, a handsome majority of the 
population. But what was more encouraging in the 
statistics was the steady advance upon the population. 
In 1800 7 per cent. of the population were communi- 
cants in evangelical churches; in 1850 15 per cent. ; in 
1870 17 per cent. ; in 1880 a little over 20 per cent.—a 
little over one communicant for every five of the popu- 
lation. The increase of population since 1800 has been 
ninefold ; the increase in evangelical communicants has 
been twenty-seven fold—three times as great as the pop- 
ulation. From 1850 to 1880 the population increased 116 
per cent., while the evangelical communicants increased 
185 per cent. There was a general impression that the 
church was not holding its own in our large cities. We 
were rapidly beccming a nation of great cities. The 
great mass of the foreigners come to dwell in our cities. 
Being aware of the difficulties obtaining there, we were 
not surprised at the general impression that the evangeli- 
cal churches were not holding their own in the large 
cities. But if we were gaining upon the whole popula- 
tion—and there was no gainsaying that—and the large 
cities were absorbing a constantly increasing proportion 
of the entire population, how could we then be falling 
behind in the cities? The point of danger was not in 
the serried hosts that seemed against us ; it was with us. 
There was too little strength in our faith, too little fire 
in our love, too little enthusiasm in our Christian enter- 
prises. Dr. Kuraler was followed by the Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, of Mansfield, who gave an account of the method of 
church work in his city. All the Protestant denomina- 
tions united in a systematic work of charity and visit- 
ing people that did not attend church. The city was 
districted, and every house visited, and the result was 
astonishing. The attendance at the churches increased, 
the call on the city for aid decreased from one in eight 
to one in eighty, and the church members themselves 
were stimulated to greater activity in every department. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND EVANGELISTIC WORK, 


These topies occupied the afternoon and evening of 
Thursday. Mr. A. F. Schauffler, of New York, urged 
the necessity of promptness and disciplined steadiness of 
work rather than sporadic efforts and hall and tent 
meetings. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, who has the 
largest Sunday-school in America outside of New York 
and Philadelphia, confirmed Mr. Schauffler’s experience. 
The Rev. Isaac Errett, the Rev I. N. Stanger, of Cin- 
cinnati, and the Rev. E. A. Bradley, of Indianapolis, 
epoke on evangelistic methods, urging a wide use of lit- 
erary and social instruments in connection with the 
church, in the main agreeing with Mr. Schauffler in en- 
tertaining a low opinion of sporadic and temporary 
movements. They were followed by an address from 
Mr. R. C. Morse, of New York, who described the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


CHURCH WORK. 


The closing session on Friday morning was devoted to 
a consideration of church work, and the best organiza - 
tion for that purpose, A paper on this subject was read 
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by Dr. George R. Leavitt, of Cleveland. The church, 
he said, is not simply a collection of individual Chris- 
tians, but a divine organization, and the principle of 
service is co-operation in personal activity. In order to 
the successful organization of a church for work, first, 
we should organize for the collection of facts. The 
church isin a community. How many mcn, women, 
and children are in this community ? What are their 
religious condition and religious preferences? How 
many attend church? Howmany donot? Whatchil- 
dren are in the Sabbath-school, and what proportion 
outside of it? The pastor should be at the head of this 
organization. Heshould be in constant communication 
with the visitors. The work requires patience and sym- 
pathy. Every church has members who can be trained 
to do such a work. Some churches have salaried vis. 
itors. This is an excellent plan unless it is made a sub- 
stitute for visitation by the church. Secondly, organiza- 
tion for work involves the organization of the social 
forcesof thechurch. Thechurch isa household. It has 
a fireside. The soclal side of its life is not separate from 
the religious life; it is part of it. Thirdly, it is neces- 
sary to devote personal service to the organization of 
work. Fourthly, we must organize the praying power 
of the church. 

Dr. George W. Lasher, of Cincinnati, spoke on the 
same subject. The church was not a mutual benefit 
organization, nor a charitable institution, but a sympa- 
thetic union of Christians. It was mutual sympathy 
that brought Christians together and organized them into 
one commuaton, called a church. For organization it 
was necessary first to have a pastor. The latter was an 
overseer of his flock, and he ought to take an interest in 
the temporal as well as spiritual affairs of his congrega- 
tion. After a church has five hundred members it ought 
to colonize. There would be better, more fruitful and 
systematic work. 

ACTION OF THE CONGRESS, 

I have said in the introduction to this report that the 
Congress transacted no business. That statement, true 
when it was written, must now be modified. The Con- 
gress provided for the appointment of a committee of fif- 
teen to secure a religious census in as many cities as pos- 
sible; and two other committees, one a Committee of 
Arrangements with reference to another Congress next 
year, the other a provisional committee to serve locally 
in case the Congress should be invited to meet in Chi- 
cago. The papers and proceedings of the Congress were 
also ordered to be printed, and resolutions were adopted 
of thanks to the church where the Congress met, to the 
ladies and homes that had furnished entertainment, 
and to various organizations of the city for courtesies 
received. 


THE NEGRO AT SCHOOL IN GEORGIA. 


By Marion J. VERDERY. 


HE law which established the present public school 

system of Georgia was adopted by legislative en- 
actment in 1871, and irrepealably confirmed by con- 
stitutional incorporation in 1877. The constitutional 
provision prescribes how counties and municipalities 
may acquire authority to levy even a special tax for 
the maintenance of the public schools, when the ap- 
portionment of the State school fund shall prove in- 
sufficient ; and this measure is constantly resorted to. 
The system was at first received by the majority of 
the whites with pronounced disfavor, and is not yet 
universally popular. It is really remarkable that they 
even acquiesce, when we remember that the system {s 
wholly dependent upon direct taxation, and consider at 
the same time how unequally that burden is borne. 

Free schools were at first regarded in the South as an 
innovation incident to the various hard terms of recon- 
struction, and the plan was suspected by many of being 
only a liberal provision for the emancipated slaves at 
the expense of their former masters. There were no 
public schools in the South before the war, other than 
a few free institutes for the benefit of the poor, which 
were either supported by voluntary subscription or 
maintained by philanthropic endowment. It is not 
strange, then, that this new departure, proposed when it 
was, should have seemed to those who sustained the 
severest losses by the war as an imposition resting no- 
where for its validity but in the unquestionable power 
of the conqueror. 

The negroes had been set free by the arbitrament of 
awful conflict, they had been enfranchi-ed by the mere 
dictum of their liberators, and the public school system 
suggested at this juncture of affairs seemed only a policy 
to force their former masters to bear the expense of edu- 
cating them, that they might more intelligently exercise 
the social and political privileges that had thus been 
vouchsafed them. No wonder there were occasional 
outbursts of violence during that period, under the 
chafing sense of this and otber (real or imagined) in- 
justices, 

But all bitterness and wrath and evil speaking have 
been put away by the powerful hand of time, and to- 
day the public schools are prospering to an astonishing 








extent. They are still imperfect, but suffering no defect 
that money will not cure. Oppositicn has given place 
to a harmonious acceptance of the system, and there {is 
not the slightest race distinction made in the bestowal of 
benefit. Richmond County probally has the best local 
organization in the State for the promotion of free 
education ; consequently I draw most of my statistics 
from it. I find by the last published report of the super- 
intendent of the public schools of this county that there 
are established through the various country districts 
forty schools, having an aggregate enrollment of 2,270 
pupils, or 45 per cent. of the school population. These 
schools, if at exactly equal distances apart through the 
county, would not be separated by more than about 
seven miles, so that no child of the county can live 
farther than three and a half miles from a schoolhouse. 
Of the 2,270 enrolled students in these forty country 
schools last year, 1,266 were white and 1,004 colored 
children. The average length of the term at these 
country schools during the last year was about six 
montbs, 

In the city of Augusta, the county seat, there are 
twelve common and two high schools, which are exactly 
divided between the races, At the white high schvol 
during this last year 138 pupils were enrolled, and at the 
colored high school 65. At the common schools of the 
city during the year the total enrollment aggregated 2 978 
pupils, of whom1,775 were white and 1,203 colored. 
The total cost to the public per pupil per annum is 
about $10. No exact account of this cost is kept sepa- 
rately for white and colored pupils, from the fact that 
the expense is substantially the same. The same course 
of study is allowed, and all other advantages given 
without the slightest race partiality. A nominal tuition 
is charged at the high schools, but they are nevertheless 
run st great loss to the public school fund. I find the 
majority of representative people here still very much 
opposed to these high schools. It is argued as a hard- 
ship upon taxpayers to make them provide educational 
luxury for children whose parents contribute nothing to 
the cause. 

The school attendance of colored children has steadily 
increased since the adoption of the public system. ‘i: he 
total enrollment for the State in 1871 was 6 664; and in 
1881, only ten years later, it wae 91,041. From the last 
date till now there has been a continued though only 
moderate annualincrease. The total enrollment for the 
entire State in 1881 shows the white pupils in majority, 
the proportion being about as ten is to seven. But the 
taxable property of Georgia is over three hundred mil- 
lion dollars, of which the negroes represent less than 
eight millions. Therefore for every dollar of tax 
that the negro pays toward the school fund his race 
receives fully $15 worth of schooling. In Richmond 
County the disproportion between what the negro 
gives and what he gets is even vastly greater. The 
tax returns of this county for 1884 show $19 468,- 
550 by the whites, and only $416,600 by the colored 
people—or over forty three to one. And yet the school 
rolls of the county for the same year show 3 169 white 
puptls against 2,282 colored—or less than one and a half 
to one. 

All the colored schools are presided over by colored 
teachers. The Board of Education adopted this rule out 
of respect to the wishes of the colored people them- 
selves, and also with the hope of stimulating scholars to 
embrace thelr opportunities of learning, and strive to 
qualify themselves for such work. Every attention is 
given the colored schools by the Board of Education 
and the general superintendent of the system, and it is 
fair to say the puptls are well behaved, excellently 
disciplined, and reasonably attentive to thelr studies. 
In addition to the common and high schools of Geor- 
gia there is at Atlanta a regular university exclusively 
for colored students. To the support of this institution 
the State contributes annually $8,000, and many gener- 
ous donations have been made by liberal-minded men 
and women both North and South. A high curriculum 
is maintained, with the special view of fitting graduates 
to teach in the preparatory schools; and the students 
are also well trained in the various branches of knowl- 
edge best calculated to serve them in practical life. The 
strictest code of morals is enforced, and a high sense of 
religious obligation encouraged and cultivated. 

Among the leading white citizens there is a growing 
tnterest in the education of both races at public expense. 
The final examinations and closing exercises of the col- 
ored schools are attended by many representative white 
men, and often the kindest evidence of approval is man- 
ifested. Apropos of this statement I need only say that 
at the recent commencement of the colored high school 
here several prominent gentlemen were present ; among 
them the Hon. Patrick Walsh, proprietor of the Augusta 
** Chronicle,” and member of the National Executive 
Committee of the Democratic party. Mr. Walsh ad- 
dressed the school, and I quote the following from his 
remarks : 

“My friends, I am glad to see you here in the enjoy- 
ment of political liberty and equal rights under the law. 
You have trod very fast in the last twenty years. There 








aré some of you who may be impatient because you 
have not traveled faster to the attainment of what some 
of you may deem not oniy your political but social 
rights. Tosuch let me say, if you will reflect a moment 
over the progress you have made ia the last two decades, 
no such transformation has occurred in the history of 
civilization, on any continent. You may feel impatient 
or be restive because you do not get all you think you 
are entitled to. In this you ure wrong. There may be 
some disparity in the advantages vouchsafed you ; you 
may not enjoy every facility of education that is provided 
for the whites, but there js no such disparity in the ad- 
vantages furnished you as exists between the value of 
your property in the State and that of the whites. In 
all fairness and justice I ask you to reflect on this fact. 
Iam one of the men who belleve in miking education 
as free as the air we breathe and the water we drink. 
[Applause] I do not mean to refer to myself egotistic- 
ally, for there are thousands of others of the good peo- 
ple of Georgia who, like me, will rejoice at your ad- 
vancement, materially, intellectually, and morally.” 

What more could be said ? Such remarks, too, from 
one so prominent in politics are of especial moment, 
since they are presumed to fairly represent the prevailing 
sentiment of a large coustituency. The old time kindly 
feeling between the races at the South has proved 
indestructible, and any sporadic cases of rupture have 
occurred only under the severest provocation, incident 
to mutual sggravation induced by the violently revolu- 
tlonized relations. 

The public school system for both races is a fixity at 
the South, but it is not yet faultlessly adjusted. The only 
possibility of perfecting its machinery is through sub- 
stantial ald from the General Government. The North 
has advocated the system, and the South has accepted it. 
Now, since its wisdom is admitted and its advantages 
confessed, let it be liberally supported by the public 
purse of our commoncountry. Such expcnditure in the 
South by the General Government now would be an 
echo of that patriotic fervor which {uspired the cry of 
Virginia when the tea was thrown overboard in Boston 
Harbor—‘‘ The cause of Boston is the cause of all.” 

Careful and life-long observation of the negro—yes, I 
may say a Close knowledge of him—fixes me in the con- 
viction that his capabllitics of intellectual development 
are comparatively Jimited. The rarity of exceptions to 
this theory makes them strikingly conspicuous. He ac- 
quires rapidly only that knowledge which is attainable 
through powers of imitation. Hecan learn todo anything 
thet he sees done. He never invents. Through the rudi- 
ments of education he goesina gallop, bu: in the higher 
branches of learning he stumbles and stalls, and in nine 
cases out of ten he becomes discouraged and quits. To 
illustrate: He makes a good carpenter, but never suc- 
ceeds {n architectural designing. He is a natural musi- 
clan, with a wonderful mastery over simple melody, but 
his talent never compasses classic4l composition. He 
farms oftentimes with remarkable success, but never 
with any appreciation of scientific principles; he culti- 
vates his corn and cotton, only aiming at the methods 
of the man who made the best crop in bis county the 
previous year. He is utterly unreliable in mathematics 
beyond inftiatory steps in the sclence. By this account 
I do not mean to underrate his capabilities. Iam con- 
sclentious in the belief that his mental caliber is inferlor 
to that of the white race, and that even with every ad- 
vantage of instruction he will never rank with the highest 
orders of intellect. In verification of this view we need 
only examine his present status in the leading cities of 
the North and East. In Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, where he has enjoyed all the rights and privileges 
of freedom for more than half a century, and suffered 
none of the restrictions to education that slavery im. 
posed, he has not climbed to the top, nor even kept pace 
with the white race. There are at least 25 000 negroes 
in New York City, and yet we fail to find among them 
a single distinguished scientist, or prominent lawyer, or 
conspicuous merchant, or successful banker. Why ? 

At the same time he has many possibilities of useful 
ness and advancement. I heartily approve of his hav 
ing every advantage of education, and would place no 
other limit on the license of his learning than the bounds 
of his own capacity. The question is, how can such 
advantages be most justly and amply secured to him ? 
In no way half so equitably and thoroughly as through 
liberal contribution from the national purse to the pub- 
lic schoo! system. With tine, that great factor in the 
destiny of every people, he may achieve far more than 
his present status and apparent capabilities now promise. 
At any rate, in the possession of freedom, he is entitled 
to every chance. 

Now, therefore, the General Gcvernment, to which he 
is under every obligation for his present political rights 
and undisputed citizenship, owes in turn to him, far 
more than the individuals of any paiticular section do, 
such education as is indispensable to hfs intelligent exer- 
cise of the franchises and privileges of that citizenship. 

If it should be argued in opposition to this suggestion 
that any such aid from the General Government to the 
public schools of the South alone would be unwarranted 
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partiality to that section, I would then urge, in reply, 
the creation of a .Vational School Fund, that should be 
drawn from the duties on our annual imports. This 
source of public revenue presses with no special severity 
on any particular class, as direct taxation does. J would 
then further urge the distribution of this fund among 
all the States, in proportion to each one’s need, as deter- 
mined by the ratio of illiteracy. 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
IL. 


HE short December afternoon was already fading 

in a clear white light on the low hills, and the 
shadows were creeping stealthily from point to point, 
alert to seize every advantage and follow the retreating 
steps of day without break or pause. It was that most 
delightful of all hours, when work is done and the active 
enjoyment or companionship of the evening has not 
begun. Rosalind had come in from a long walk with a 
charming air of vigor and vitality, which seemed to 
impart itself to the whole room. She gave the fire an 
energetic stirring, which brought its glow to a focus and 
kindled its latent flame into a sudden and fiery splen- 
dor. Then she drew up alow ottoman, and sat down 
to enjoy the cheer and warmth which she had evoked. 
It was not the first time that something which had smol- 
dered in my hands had caught life and beauty in hers. 
I was in a somber mood. I had spent the morning, 
and, for that matter, a good many mornings, re-read- 
ing the Greek plays, and striving by a patient and 
persistent use of the imagination to possess myself of the 
secret of those masterly and immortal creations. To me 
they had long ceased to be dead, and to-day especially 
they were more vital and palpable than anything that 
Isawin the world around me_ [had finished again that 
splendid trilogy in which schylus unfolds the doom of 
the houseof Atreus. I had seen the flashing fires which 
lighted Agamemnon home to his death ; I had heard 
Cassandra’s awful monody; I had heard, too, that 
appalling cry which seemed to run through the world 
like the shudder of a doomed soul when the great leader 
fell in his own palace ; I had witnessed the vengeance 
of the offended gods through the hands of Orestes ; and 
I had followed the Fury-haunted steps of the unwilling 
executioner of the eternal law from the temple at Delphi 
to the judgment seat at Athens. All these things were 
still in my memory, and the room had caught a 
solemn and awful quletude in the overshadowing pres- 
ence of these vast and terrible representations of antique 
life. 

Rosalind’s coming broke the spell of memories that 
pressed too heavily on heart and mind , she seemed to 
reunite me with the movement of present life, and to 
lead me out of the subterranean depths where the 
springs of the great drama of history are concealed, to the 
sunlight and bloom of the upper world. In her I sud- 
denly found the key to the mystery which I had sought 
in vain to solve by process of thought, for in her I saw 
the harmony of law with beauty and joy, the rounded 
circle of right action, and a temperament akin with light 
and song and the sweetness of nature. 

‘You are thinking,” she said at last, as she turned 
towards me, as if to carry further a line of thought 
which she seized by the mingled intuition of long affec- 
tion and intimate fellowship—‘‘you are thinking 
that—” 

‘*7 was thinking that you are often a better answer 
to my questions than I can ever hope to frame for myself. 
I was thinking that the deepest mysteries of life are ex. 
plained, and the deepest problems of life are solved, not 
by thinking but by living. When I see a man who has 
broken a fundamental 1.7, and by patience, penitence, 
and labor has regained the harmony which he lost, I no 
longer sorrow that .Eschylus’s ‘Prometheus Bound’ is 
a fragment. I see before me in actual realization the 
solution which the dramatist undoubtedly presented in 
the two plays of the Trilogy which are lost. Genius 
can do much, but even genius falls short of the actual- 
ity of a single human life. I have been among my 
books all day, and they have confused and overpowered 
me with doubts and questions which start in books but 
are rarely answered there; you have come in, fresh, 
buoyant, and full of hope, from contact with life, where 
these questions find their answers if we are only willing 
to keep an open mind and heart.” 

«« But don't you think,” Rosalind interrupted, ‘‘ that the 
problems of living are more dramatically and clearly 
stated in books thaa in the lives of the men and women 
we know in this village ?” 

“Yes,” I said, holding a newspaper before my face 
to shield it from the glow of the ambitious fire ; ‘‘ yes, 
more dramatically stated, because all the irrelevant 
details are omitted. There is the material for a drama in 
the career of almost every person that we know, but the 
movement is overlaid and concealed by all kinds of 
trivial matter. A dramatist would seiza the dramatic 
movement and bring it into clear view by casting all 
this aside. He would disentangle the thread from the 





confused web into which every life runs to a casual 
observer. The problems are more clearly stated in books 
than in life, but they are not so clearly answered.” 

Ilere the children rushed in with some request, which 
they whiepered in solemn secrecy to their common con- 
fidant, and ‘hen, receiving the answer they hoped for, 
rushed out again. It was a detached segment of life 
which they brought in and took out of the study in such 
eager haste. I knew neither the cause of the glow on 
their cheeks, nor of the light in their eyes, nor of the 
deep mystery which surrounded them as with an atmos- 
phere. 

‘‘There is more to be learned from those children 
concerning the mysteries of life,” I said, after they had 
gone, ‘‘than from any book which it has ever been my 
fortune to happen upon. The mysteries which perplex 
me are not so much in the eppearance of things, and in 
their definite relations, as in the processes through which 
we are ali passing. I have always had a secret sym- 
pathy with those old Orfental religions which deified 
the processes of nature—the births and deaths and 
growth of things. The festivals which greeted the 
return of spring, with overflowing life in its train, and 
the sad processionals which lamented the departure of 
summer and the incoming of death, had a large element 
of reality in them. They appeal to me more than the 
worship of the serene gods whose faces and forms are 
so perfectly defined in art.” 

‘**T do not believe,” I added, laying down the news- 
paper and stirring the fire for the sake of the glow on 
the deepening shadows in the room—‘‘I do not belfeve 
that the deeper problems of living ever can be answered 
by the processes of thought. I believe that life itself 
teaches us either patience with regard to them, or reveals 
to us possible solutions when our hearts are pressed close 
against duties and sorrows and experiences of all kinds. 
I believe that in the thoughts and feelings and sufferings 
of children, for instance, an observer will often catch, 
as in a flash of revelation, some fruitful suggestion of 
his own relation to the universe, some far-reaching anal- 
ogy of the processes of his own growth. This wisdom 
of experience, which often ripens even in untrained 
minds into a kind of clairvoyant vision, is the deepest 
wisdom after all, and books are only valuable and 
enduring as they include and express it.” 

I was just about to illustrate by saying that for this 
reason ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ” has survived all the 
great volumes of learning and philosophy of its age, when 
the bell rang, and a visitor robbed me of my audience. 








MERCURY MINERS. 


By Manton HARLAND. 


EACON CALVIN BRONSON, aged fifty-five, keen 
of eye, but shrewd and kindly of visage, occupied 
his usual place in Standing Committee meeting. The 
Third Church of Clyde Park, to which he belonged, was 
the second daughter of the ‘‘ Old First,” and not proud 
of the relationship. The First Church was old-fogyish, 
and so far behind the times that the most sanguine of 
her membership had ceased to hope that she would catch 
up with them this side of the millennium. Established 
at a date when the bustling manufacturing center was a 
sleepy village, it sat on the hilltop which was once the 
court quarter of society, and looked down upon the 
broadening mart below as might aspectacled crone from 
her rocking chair pushed out of the children’s way. 

The Third Church was progressive and wide-awake ; 
at least, the majority was. The minority consisted of 
the pastor. He had been called out of town on the 
afternoon of the day at the close of which the Standing 
Committee sat. ‘‘ By the death of a relative,” stated the 
deacon who occupied the chafr in his stead. Voting it 
inexpedient, in the circumstances, to take up the schedule 
of regular business, the Board came to order for the 
consideration of a matter that could hardly have been 
freely discussed in his presence. 

Deacon Emerson, the quietest man of the number, 
fired the first shot. 

‘* People of the Doctor’s age must expect to bury the 
friends of their youth. It’s the course of nature,” he 
said, in a drawl partly natural, partly complimentary to 
** the occasion.” 

‘* He ain’t so young as he was twenty-five years ago,” 
commented Deacon Farwell, with saturnine facetious- 
ness. 

**None of us are.” This from Deacon Bronson. 

Deacon Sharpe, the chairman, put a leading questfon : 
** How old is Doctor Wilson ?” 

The character of the projectile was recognized by a 
pause that lasted long enough to become significant. 

Deacon Ormsby had a deep stomach-voice, that had 
never sounded more sepulchral than in the laconicism 
which ended the silence : 

‘* Sixty-five last month.” 

Deacon Emerson was talkative to-night, with a toad 
like alertness that should have warned the weather-wise 
of approaching storm. 

His “Going on for three-score-and-ten !” added at 
least a decade to the numerals just given. 





Deacon Bronson, from his corner, attempted another 
“fender” for the absentee : 

"« About Brother Sharpe's age. 
younger than Brother Ormsby.” 

So far, so good; but he dropped his guard in the 
affectionate zeal that prompted the corollary— 

“ Just in his prime.” 

“ Doubtful—very !’ said Deacon Farwell. 

**A man in his profession ages fast,” rumbled Deacon 
Ormsby. | 

“T noticed last Sabbath how gray he’s getting ’— 
Deacon Emerson again. 

** Doesn't affiliate with the young people as I'd like to 
see. Hardly to be hoped for at his time of life’”—Sun- 
day-school Superintendent Smith: natty, clean-shaven, 
and fifty six. 

Dr. Gunn, a prominent physician, represented the 
Third Church parish in the Committee. He was distin 
guished for heroic practice and direct speech. 

‘* Where’s the use of beating about the bush, genile- 
men? Time fs precious. We all know—whether we 
are willing to admit it or not—that a minister of the 
Gospel crosses the dead line of usefulness at sixty. After 
that he is a losing speculation to any corporation. The 
Government retires army officers at s!xty-four. There's 
no lying down on easy salaries and dying on soft beds 
in the service. The church, if she would keep up with 
the times, should do the same. A pastor who has the 
true interest of the peop’e at heart ought, at that age, to 
step down and out instead of hanging on and smothering 
his church.” 

In prayer-meeting phraseology, this ‘‘ threw the meet 
ing open.” There was no need to exhort the brethren, as 
Dr. Wilson was too often obliged to do, to ‘‘ cecupy the 
time ” Such a hum arose that the Chairman rapped on the 
table and proposed that each ‘‘ should express his views 
on this {mportant and—painful subject as his name was 
called.” 

He began with the end of the semicircle farthest from 
Deacon Bronson. 

‘* Brother Ormsby, may we hear your op!nion ?” 

The stomach-voice gave in ponderous periods the 
owner’s conviction that, in what he honestly believed 
was a crisis in the history of this beloved organization, 
personal prejudices and partialities should be ignored in 
the consideration of the good of the whole. He was second 
to no man In the sincerity of his respect and affection for 
their faithful pastor. During the quarter-century of his 
administration over the flock folded by the Third 
Church, his walk had been blameless before God and 
man. The Lord had given him many souls as the seals 
of his usefulness. In the pastoral office he was earnest, 
tender, efficient. His pulpit efforts were in no sense 
mediocre. It might be sald of him with truth that he 
brought only beaten oil and the finest of the wheat ‘nto 
the sanctuary. 

‘** But—as the eloquent parish representative has de- 
clared—there {is a dead-line in the course of the life of 
every divine, however useful and distinguished. The 
church needs instruments of the finest temper and 
cleanest edge for her work. With such her armory 
must be stocked or she will fall back before the incom- 
ing hosts of worldliness and infidelity. Our leaders 
must be fighting men, able to withstand assault and deal 
hard blows. Let us, at whatever cost of feeling and 
sentiment, face the truth like rational, practical custo- 
dians of the spiritual welfare of this Zion.” 

In resuming his chair he wiped the sincere moisture 
of genuine emotion from both eyes. He always meant 
well, spoke truthfully, and was really attached to his 
pastor. 

Asmuch might be said of Deacon Owens, who sat next 
in line. 

‘‘T haveevery reason to set great store by Dr. Wilson,” 
he began, in a thin, apologetic voice. ‘He burled my 
first wife and two children, and I will say has acted the 
part of «father tome and mine. I mind how when 
I was laid up with rheumatiz, eight years ago come 
December, he come to my house regular, two or three 
times a week, and Mrs. Wilson she sent me lots of nice 
things, my appetite being poor, and me a widower at 
that date. My six children—them that’s gone and them 
that’s living—they’ve all passed under Mrs. Wilson’s 
hands. It must be twenty year since she first took holt 
of the Infant Department. I presume there ajin’t 
another fam’ly in the society thinks more of Mrs. 
Wilson than me and my folks dooz. All thesame, ’taint 
to be denied that the Doctor’s discoorses 7s apt to be a 
leettle deep and dry sometimes. He’s a scholard—that’s 
what he is—and a perfect gentleman, and a most a lovely 
Christlan, if ever there was one. We are all agreed on 
that. But there’s other and younger men that draws 
better. That’s what this Third Church of Christ wants. 
The Gospel had ought for to be attractive in itself, but 
somchow it ain’t nowadays. Facts {sthe things we must 
deal with. There's no use getting ’round facts, and facts 
is dead against old menin the pulpit. As I look at it, 


Three or four years 


brethren, everybody here is more than satisfied with our 
pastor. But he’s had hisday. He’s served his genera- 
tion ; and, I will say, he’s done it faithful. l’ve no idea 
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but he can be made to see his dooty in this matter. I 
wouldn’t on no account have his feelings wounded. I 
set a world of store by the Doctor, acd so dooz my 
folks.” 

Brother Farwell was known famillarly as the “ hard 
nut” of the party then and there assembled, but the 
sobriquet was flattering. There was no more milk or 
sweetness in his nature than in a split and dry-salted 
herring. 

‘“°T seems to me,” he began, in rasping accents that 
betokened impatience with the sentimental maunderings 
of the last speaker, ‘‘ that we are wasting time, breath 
and tears on what ought to be a simple matter of gain or 
loss. As individuals, we have nothing to decide or say 
here and now. As church oflicers we have a duty to 
perform. ‘There’s no reason the Third Church of Clyde 
Park shouldn’t be run on business principles as entirely 
as Deacon Owens’s dry-goods store, or Deacon Emerson's 
grocery, or my factory, or Deacon Sharpe’s mill. The 
question before us, ’t seems to me, is whether it is to the 
advantage of this church and society to keep Dr. Wilson 
in his present position. If it is, let us stop arguing, and 
adjourn, and gohome. If it isn’t, we had better consult 
the Parish Committee, and, if they are of the same mind 
with ourselves, set measures on foot to remove the pres- 
ent incumbent of our pulpit and hire a younger, smarter 
man who wil! draw.” 

The closing of his jaws was like the snap of a steel- 
trap; he sat down quick and hard, as a new jack-knife 
blade escapes a boy’s finger-nails and shuts up. 

Deacon Emerson’s address was the slow drip of oil 
upon the stout back spring of the knife-bladc : 

‘“The Doctor suits me and Mis’ Emersun spiritooally 
and intellectooally, and, I may ‘s well add, personally. 
Still we can’t but see that the multitude pass us by for 
churches where newer methods have been interdooced. 
Not that I hanker after some of these methods. Dra- 
matics and checkers and restaurant back-kitchens and 
gymnastic poles weren’t reckoned among church ordl- 
nances and means of grace in my young days. But 
we must swim with the tide, or we'll be stranded like 
driftwood along the bank. There is no better or abler 
preacher in the Clyde Park pulpit than Dr. Wilson. If 
he should fee! it to be his dooty to resign, I hope it will 
be made clear in the council that he leaves us for no 
fault of his, and that he takes with him into his new 
field our best wishes and our prayers. And we had 
ought to break the matter gently to him; give him time 
to turn himself, and ourselves time to look about for the 
rigbt man—a young, live, drawing preacher that will 
fill us up.” 

Dr. Gunn was prompt with drastic and cantharides : 

‘‘You are beginning to get your eyes open, are you? 
The Parish Committee have seen all this and more for 
five years. In alPthat time you have been cutting the 
throat of the Third Church. I have but one word to 
say: if you don’t get rid of your pastor he will get rid 
of everybody but you and himself, There’s no use 
hiring expensive music, and refurnishing the pews, and 
laying out money on Sabbath school concerts, and all 
that, in the style you are doing, if you keep a stick in 
the pulpit. The main attraction must be there. Your 
man is out of date, and Deaccen Owens can tell you that 
the sooner dead stock is carted off to auction the better 
for the concern that has it on hand.” 

Sabbath-school Superintendent Smith, the proprietor 
of certain print mills that had a national reputation, 
appreciated the force of Dr. Gunn’s illustration. This 
isa live age. It has heen aptly denominated the Chil- 
dren’s Age. The hope of the church of the future is in 
the young now gathered and to be gathered into our 
Sabbath-schools. 

“Youth gravitates to youth as steél particles to the 
magnet.” (The neat figure had told well in Sunday- 
school conventions.) ‘‘A pastor who has grown out of 
sympathy with his young people is to the body eccles!- 
astical what the old patch is to the new garment. Like 
seeks like. A progressive man—one fairly up in the 
questions of the day—would crowd the Young Men’s 
Bible Class. Our boys are inclined to drift off to the 
First Methodist Church, where the pastor is entertain- 
ing, full of anecdote aud humor, and hall-fellow-well- 
met with them all. We want snap as well as earnest- 
ness ; push as well as fervor ; sparkle as well as depth. 
These are the combinations that draw in Sabbath-school 
and in pulpit. The superintendent may be a Paul in 
planting, but if the pastor does not ply the watering pot 
of Apollos, we have no guarantee that the Lord will 
give the increase.” 

‘‘Brother Bronson, we shal] be glad to hear from 
you. ” 

Friend Calvin removed his eye glasses and pocketed 
them. Without rising, or raising his eyes from the 
note-book in which he had been jotting down memo- 
1ande, he began dryly : 

“Iam by no means sure of that; I am not a 
speech maker, and never got off a rhetorical figure 
in my life, knowingly. But I have a few figures 
of another kind here to which I wish to call attention. 
The youngest man in this room is Dr, Gunn, and he 


is fifty-two. People don’t fairly trust a physician until 
he is forty. After that he is more popular and richer 
every year, until at seventy he generally resigns office- 
business to his partner or son and retires on a fortune, 
or only a'tends consultations on serious cases, rating the 
value of his experience at from twenty to fifty dollars a 
cas2. I know a surgeon who, coming too late to seta 
broken leg, looked at the bandages applied by another 
man, and sent in a bill for one hundred dollars. He had 
practiced surgery for forty years, and could get his own 
prices. 

‘Brother Ormsby represents the legal profession. 
Ile was made a judge at fifty-five, and never had more 
business to do than he has to-day, at sixty-elght. At 
eighty the opinions of ‘‘ our venerable Judge Ormsby” 
will have weight, and deserve it. 

““The rest of u3 are business men. Where is the 
dead line of usefulness for merchant and manufacturer ? 
I know of none except the edge of the grave. A 1inis- 
ter of the Gospel must have seven years of expensive 
education in college and seminary before he {s licensed. 
Dr. Wilson was ordained at twenty-five. I have earned 
my living ever since I was fourteen ; have worn harness 
four years longer than he, and am sii!] vigorous in mind 
and body. Judge Ormsby took out his lawyer's license 
at twenty-three ; Deacon Sharpe was his own master at 
seventeen ; Deacon Farwell boasts that he has paid his 
way since he wastwelve. None of us are broken down. 
T shouldn't like to be the one to propose retirement on 
account of age to any of this crowd. 

‘‘Now, what is wrong with the ministerial office ? 
It is well known that clergymen are, on an average, the 
longest-lived men inthe country. They are not, then, 
physically feebler than their fellows. Do we work 
them harder mentally than we do ourselves, that we 
must shelve them as dead stock while we are in the full 
swing of successful enterprise ? In that case, we should 
apply to them iherule of Saratoga hotel-keepers and 
Niagara hackmen—‘ High prices because the season is 
so short.’ 

‘Dr. Gunn has cited the example of the Government 
in retiring army officers at sixty-four. He omitted to 
add—on half pay. Also, that the retired veteran may 
enter whatever profession or business he likes ; whereas 
an ordained clergyman ‘detracts from the dignity 
ot his sacred office’ when he turns insurance agent, 
merchant, or manufacturer. We tle his hands, bandage 
his eyes, and put him on the treadmill for thirty years 
or so; then release him and kick him out into the 
world as helpless as Caspar Hauser. He must belong 
to us, bedy, soul, and spirit, while in our employ, disable 
himself by compliance with our exactions for any other 
business than the care of souls, but with the knowledge 
that years and study and labor and experience do not in 
his case, as in other professions, make capital. It tells 
against him—not in his favor—that he has thirty years 
of successful practice at his back. 

‘«* But the chairman looks at his watch. I wi!l detain 
you but a moment while I put a practical question or 
two. 

‘First, What isthe duty of the church with regard 
to psyment of the men who serve it so zealously that 
they are condemned as worn out and useless by the 
time they are sixty years old ? 

** Secondly, What course of action shall we recom- 
mend to our dismissed servant when we tell him that 
we have no further occasion for his services? Can we 
conscientiously foist a damaged article upon another 
society ? It is the dishonest huckster who turns the 
specked side of the melon down when he wants to sell 
it. And the speck of age spreads fast when a man’s spirit 
is broken. 

“Thirdly, Isn’t it time the church at large issued a 
manifesto on this ‘dead lime’ and ‘fixed period ’ prin- 
ciple ? 

‘«From what has been said here to-night it is evident 
that the coming preacher must be a hybrid between a 
mustard plaster and a corkscrew. Learning, piety, 
tenderness of heart, zeal for souls, all the graces of the 
Spirit, are secondary to the cardinal property of 
Supreme Suction. The highest places in the earthly 
Zion are given to men who draw! Let this illustration 
of the eternal fitness of things be impressed upon our 
candidates for licensure—ground into their souls and 
rubbed in! At the same time make them comprehend 
that they must expect slender salaries here below, and 
not expect them long; that the church, in justice to 
herself, must cut off supplies at a certain age, and brand 
them as past worthy. 

‘‘These are my notions as to running the church on 
business principles. Let us be fair, aboveboard, 
thorough, and all pull together.” 

It is only in goody-goody story books that such ad- 
dresses carry conviction and shame to the hearts of 
auditors. Deacon Farwell, Dr. Gunn, and Mr. Smith 
were on their feet at once and together. 

The Doctor got his mouth open first. 

‘I’m not a communing member of this or any 
church ; but I hear and read agreat deal of stuff about 





treasures in heavep, and giving up all for Christ, and 
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future reward, and self-denial on the part of the am 
bassadora of the Lord. Isuppose Dr. Wilson and others 
of his craft keep a running account with the Master, and 
expect compound interest on their deposits in the New 
Jerusalem Savings Bank. Any man of sense aad edu 
cation {s a fool to slave for thirty or forty years for just 
enough to keep soul and body together. Bring all your 
flummery down to hard pan, and there itis! Before 


cost, and he must pay it.” 

“‘That is hard sense, certainly”—thus Deacon Far- 
well. ‘I'm not sure that it isn’t orthodox religion, too. 
Deacon Bronson has talked wide of the subject. We 
have no right to dictate to other churches, much less to 
a whole denomination. If the Third Church is crip- 
pled by an inefiicient pastor, it’s our duty t» get rid of 
him ; if any other church wants him, let him go to It. 
As to means, if he’s lived up to his income, that’s his 
lookout. He had ought to cut his coat according to his 
cloth.” 

Superintendent Smith was mild, firm, concise : 

‘‘ The greatest good to the greatest number is a sound 
principle in political and ecclesiastical economy. Better 
that one man should suffer than that a whole church 
should die.” 

Deacon Sharpe looked at his watch again. 

‘“‘ Half-past nine! Will some one move an adjourn- 
ment? We will take this matter into prayerful consid- 
eration, and confer at an early day with the Parish 
Committee. If I may offer a suggestion as to ways and 
means, I would mention that the circulation of a paper 
for signatures, asking a minister to resign, is more sim- 
ple and humane than a public protest. Is there a mo- 
tion to adjourn ?” 

When Deacon Bronson reached home he found his 
second son, a lad of fourteen, reading aloud to his 
mother. 

“About quicksilver mines, papa,” he explained. 
“This book says the men who work them are ruined 
in health in from ten to fifteen years. They will die if 
they stay in the mines, but are fit for nothingelse. Isn’t 
it strange anybody becomes a mercury miner ? I should 
think the mothers and fathers of the poor fellows would 
never consent to it.” 

“It issad, my boy. Very sad! very dreadful !” 

The keen eye softened and deepened as he stroked the 
stripling’s head. 

Mrs. Bronson—a loving, pious, Christian mother—had 
dedicated the bright-eyed boy, while in his cradle, tothe 
** work of the ministry.” 





A Story or Sir Cuartes Narrer.—A_ private 
named Robert Wilson, sentenced to fourteen days’ 
heavy marching drill by his Colonel, declared that his 
punishment was unjust, and that he would stand a 
regimental court-martial and be judged by officers who 
were soldiers ‘‘rather than submit to a sentence from a 
coward.” For this Wilson received fifty lashes, which 
he took without a murmur; but when he was un- 
strapped from the triangles he called out, ‘‘ Comrades, 
I have been unjustly flogged for calling the Colonel a 
coward, and I call him so again, and I wil! maintain it 
in the face of the British army, that if we (the Four- 
teenth Dragoons) had been properly led at Chillian- 
wallah we would never have shown our backs to the 
enemy.” Wilson was marched back from the punish- 
ment parade to the guard-room, and an application was 
sent to the commander-in-chief for a general court- 
martial to try the culprit for his gross insubordination. 
At that time Sir Charles Napier had succeeded Sir Hugh 
Gough, and on the evening of the day following the 
arrival of the commander-in-chief’s camp at Lahore, a 
drunken private of the Sixty-first Regiment (which, 
under Sir Colin Campbell, saved the day at Caililian- 
wallah) staggered up to the guard-room of the Fourteenth 
Dragoons and jeeringly called out: ‘‘ Threes about and 
canter!” For this remark he was speedily made the 
companion of the prisoner Wilson. Wilson, being a 
general favorite in the regiment, was allowed to enter 
into conversation with his brother prisoner ; and, more 
than that, the stranger, fast sobering, was suffered to in- 
quire minutely into the circumstances of the disastrous 
retreat of the regiment. At daybreak the guard officer 
dismissed the now sober and apologetic ‘‘ranker.” A 
few hours later the commanding officer of the Fourteenth 
Dragoons received from Sir Charles Napier a letter 
refusing to sanction a general court-martial on Trooper 
Wilson, and ordering his immediate release and transfer 
from the regiment tothe Tenth Hussars. His Exce)- 
lency added that he had seen the Fourteenth Dragoons 
on many a hard-fought field, and he believed, with the 
men, that had they been properly led they would not 
have broken before the Sikhs at Chilllanwallah. On 
reading this letter Colone) Ktng left the orderly room, 
and, retiring to his own quarters, put an end to his life. 
A few days afterward the commander-in-chief reviewed 
the Fourteenth Dragoons, and the men who were on 
guard on the night when the drunken private of the 
Sixty-first Regiment was a prisoner recognized bim in 





the person of Sir Charles Napier, 
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" IVE me the wine of happiness,”’ I cried, 

“ The bread of life !—oh, ye benign, unknown, 
Immortal powers! I crave them for my own, 
I am athirst, I will not be denied 
Thongh Hell were up in arms!’ No sound replied, 
But, turning back to my rude board and lone, 
My soul, confounded, there beheld—a stone, 
Pale water in a shallow cup beside ! 
With gushing tears, in utter hopelessness, 
I stood and gazed. Then rosea voice that spoke— 
‘* God gave this, too, and what he gives will bless !”” 
And ‘neath the hands that trembling took and broke, 
Lo, truly a sweet miracle divine, 
The stone turned bread, the water ruby wine ! 

—(Stuart Sterne, in November Century. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


HAT is friendship ? Webster tells us : ‘‘ Attach- 

ment toa person. Friendly intimacy. Friendly 

aid, office, or kindness.” The last suggests deeds of 

charity and benevolence, and we leave it out as not 
entering {nto our argument. 

“* Attachment to a person” must mean love, a desire 
to be with that person, an interest in his affairs and hap- 
piness, his joys and sorrows. We desire that the 
friend's God shall be our God, his people our people, 80 
far as we can without intrusion. We know there can 
be no permanent friendship without respect, which is 
the corner-stone of life spiritual, affectional, and social. 
Without it all issham. How little is the true function 
of friendship understood! To some natures it means a 
slavish devotion absorbing every moment, every inter- 
est, every ambition, and all individuality. To have 
comfort, to have peace, in this “‘ friendly intimacy” there 
must be one leader and one willing to beled. Sucha 
friendship cannot exist between two strong natures, and 
such complete giving up or complete control is un- 
healthy and pernicious. Both natures suffer. A true 
friend will watch and prevent this absorptionof a 
weaker nature, and will not allow such surrender. 
There is no true friendship exccpt where there is a mu 
tual giving and receiving. Blair says, ‘‘ Keep the bal- 
ance of favors even.” Waile one naturally shrinks from 
s0 commercial a putting of so tender and fragrant an 
office as friendship, a little thought convinces us of the 
wisdom of the sentence. Friendship allows of the un- 
conscious growth of selfishness. lt allows of demands 
on time, on strength, on forbearance, such as no other 
relation in life permits, because the bond between 
friends implies no obligation beyond that imposed by 
character. The relations between parents and ch:ldren 
are governed by laws recognized and understood ; the 
relations between husband and wife, between sisters and 
brothers, impose the recognition of laws of obligation, 
and a failure to observe and obey these laws brings pub- 
lic condemnation, expressed by disapproval. But no law 
but that of character controls or regulates friendship. 

Again, some peopie feel that friendship liberates from 
the amenities ; that the little acts that make up so much 
the sunshine of life are unnecessary when we are in the 
attitude of frlends; in fact, think it is somewhat of a 
bore if one make even a little claim for them in the 
“* friendly intimacy.” We all know that it is not those 
we love most that we treat with the greatest politeness ; 
but, surely, treating a friend in a cavalier manner, even 
when we are in an indifferent mood or absorbed by 
other things, is not excusable, though love bears and tries 
to find excuse for it. And such constant dropping in 
time changes the face of the stone, if it does not wear 
it out. To the writer, not long since, when talking on 
this subject, a well-known author said : “It is so com- 
fortable not to be forced to be particular in those little 
matters,” forgetting that it is “‘in those little matters” 
that we show our real natures, our real attitude toward 
those about usin life. It is the unconscious acts that 
reveal the heart, the character. 

Friendship must have room for difference of opinion, 
for likes and dislikes not in common. If there is not 
room for the exercise of individuality, both in things 
material and immaterial, there isa bond being formed 
that would te better broken. 

No friendship should absorb all of one’s interest, one’s 
time, one’s affection. Such absorption is unhealthy, 
unnatural. No sphere is so narrow that one human 
being should fill the whole horizon, because no character 
is so complete, so rounded, as to supply all the wants of 
another nature. There are limits to every nature that 
a wise love will see and recognize as a law governing a 
human life. Perfection never came into this life but 
once, and even then was not understood by those stand- 
ing in the most intimate relation. As the hour of 
deepest trial approached, and He gathered about him his 
friends, there came from the depths of Christ's heart the 
question, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
thou hast not known me?” Shall we expect to be 
always understood ? No human nature can understand 





and supply every want of the heart and life for human 
companionship, and we must learn to draw vital help and 
insptration as it is given from the many sources of help 
about. If weallow ourselves to depend on one for all 
companionsbip, all sympathy, decay will follow from 
stagnation ; for some part of our own nature will not be 
called into action. Two natures cannot complement 
each other in all things. 

Friendship is one of the most holy emotions, most 
blessed privileges, in life ; but it isa golden cord capable 
of being severed this side of the grave. For true friend- 
ship, growing on a foundation insuring permanency, 
there must first be respect, then affection expressed by 
tenderness, by thoughtfulness, by earnestness in dual 
development—a consciousness of benefit given and 
received from intercourse. And while we know it is 
more blessed to give than to recelve, we know also that 
friendship cannot grow without reciprocity. 








CHATS ABOUT ART. 
TENTH PAPER. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 
THE RENAISSANCE—SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

HE art of a nation strikes the keynote of its people, 

and marks the height of its civilization. The sym- 
metry and vigor of the statues of ancient Greece would 
tell us without a written record that health and beauty 
were the absorbing thoughts, for in the age of Pericles 
men walked the earth like gods, in the superb grace of 
perfect physiques. After many centuries, out of the 
feudalism and chivalry of the medieval ages, was devel- 
oped the quickening religious stimulus of the Crusades, 
and, later, the great Gothic cathedrals—‘‘ passions in 
stone”—reared thelr thousand-spired roofs as witness of 
anovher step out of the darkness and barbarism toward 
the light that should glow in the Renaissance. Another 
prophecy shone forth from the richness of stained glass 
that shed ‘‘a dim religious light” among the clustered 
arches. The monks with infinite pains illuminated the 
borders of MSS. with quaint devices and intricate trac- 
ery, and their loving industry in the cloisters has pre- 
served priceless MSS. and the traditions of early art. 
The mosaics of the Orient, with wealth of material but 
poverty of ideas, gleamed in imperishable colors from 
the golden backgrounds of altar and dome. 

New influences were stirring in Italy, and from the 
middle of the thirteenth century the history of painting 
is easily traced in the lives of individual artists. Cima- 
bue was the first to give up the stiff forms wrought into 
the gorgeous mosaics of Byzantine art, which showed 
rows of prim figures whose faces had no souls, whose 
hands could never touch, and whose feet could never 
walk. Cimabue grouped his figures, gave expression to 
his heads, put folds into his draperies, and is called ‘‘ the 
father of modern painting.” One day he sawa young 
shepherd drawing a lifelike sketch of his sheep on a 
flat rock, with a bit of slate fora pencil. He took the 
boy Giotto to Florence and educated him. What Cima 
bue attempted, his pupil achieved. Giotto was the first 
to express emotion and character, and make the beholder 
feel that the persons in his scenes were real men and 
worren ; and this is the vital, blessed quality of his art. 
It was full of the allegorical spirit of the age, a natural 
outgrowth of the same feeling that craved expression in 
the rude Christian art of the catacombs. Giotto was the 
friend of Dante, and painted his portrait on the walls of 
the Podesta at Florence. When Dante was exiled, the 
picture was covered with whitewash, and only a few 
years ago was it restored to the light. When the Pope's 
envoy asked for an example of bis famous art, with a 
single sweep of his pencil he drew so perfect a circle 
that ‘‘ Rounder than the O of Giotto” became a proverb, 
still heard in Italian households. Besides being a painter 
he was a sculptor, and the beautiful Campanile at Flor- 
ence is a lasting memorial of his skill. 

For a century after Giotto there was apparently no 
advance, but mighty forces were at work. St. Francis 
d’Assisi had aroused the souls of men to the deeper 
meaning of religion by the beauty of his life and teach- 
ings; Dante had poured out his passionate, eager soul, 
throbbing with the sense of individual responsibility, 
the power of an immortal life, and a fine scorn of human 
oppression, and, seeing life in ita eternal meanings, he 
became the direct inspiration of the best thought for two 
centuries. Petrarch collected MSS. and coins, advo- 
cated public libraries, and denounced tradition and 
superstition. His ardent love of Cicero led the feeling 
that resulted in the revival of classical study that was 
the corner-stone of the Renaissance. Boccaccio trans. 
lated Homer, and increased the furor for Greek literature 
among Italians. 

Meanwhile wealth was increasing in Italy ; her com- 
merce extended to the Bosphorus and the Nile; her 
silks, embroideries, and tapestries were marvels of rich- 
ness; her work in bronze and silver, enamels and 
jewels, made her goldsmiths famous ; her priests and 
monks replaced the old scholastic philosophy with the 
Iliad and Aineid ; her poets sang of classic themes, and 





her nobles imported antiques, or unearthed them in the 
streets of Rome, for her sculptors tostudy. Tne great 
Italian republics were being built up by the devotion of 
citizens whose pride was the glory of the State. The 
fifteenth century was the transition period from the 
knightly, feudal lord of the medieval castle to the 
highly cultured, aristocratic, sonnet-loving noble of the 
palace, During this century, Ghiberti wrought the Bap- 
tistery Gates that Michael Angelo thought worthy to be 
the gates of Paradise ; Brunelleschi began the lofty dome 
of the Florence Cathedral, but died before its lantern 
was hung, that marked his triumph ; Donateilo, simple, 
straightforward, and earnest, reared statues, built 
tombs covered with delicate, truthful bas-relief, and 
carved an organ screen whose choir-boys, full of joy- 
ous devotion, sang in marble under Brunelleschi’s 
beautiful dome: Luca della Robbia molded clay, 
glazed it, and produced majolica ware; niello-work, or 
sketching on metal, and intaglio-cutting on gems, devel- 
oped into engraviag on wood and steel, which led the 
way to printing—the art that revolutionized the world 
by putting the Bible into every child’s hands, 

Thus briefly is sketched the era preceding the 
Renalssance, or ‘‘ new birth,” which was the product of 
slowly ripening forces, just as the century plant drinks 
in the sunshine and dews of a hundred summers before 
it bursts into rare and beautiful flowering. The dates 
are easily remembered, for the cpening year of each 
century marks a crisis in art. The year 1300 was the 
central point of Giotto’s life; 1400 was the year Fra 
Angelico began to paint ; and 1500 shows the culmina- 
tion in the genius of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
Although the Italians owed much to the Greeks for 
their sculpture, painting was a development pecullarly 
their own. It was specially the product of Christian 
art, because it was the best interpreter of Christian 
history and Christian sentiment. Gothic architecture 
left little room for painting ; but in the churches of the 
Renaissance, which were adaptations of Greek temples, 
there were spaces between the windows, over the altars, 
and in the dome, and these gave the imagination such a 
sweep that the ornamentation of fresco, free, bold, and 
grand, followed naturally. The Popes became ambi- 
tious to leave memorials of their reigns in Gospel story 
or church legend on altar-piece and wall, their portraits 
often filling a conspicuous place in the picture. What 
they did in unworthy self-seeking has proved a rich 
heritage for us. 

The Renaissance began in the cloisters of San Marco, 
where Fra Angelico painted his mild-eyed Madonnas, 
and angels the sweetest that ever smiled on man. Not 
understanding anatomy, he sometimes placed limbs 
badly, but as a delineator of heavenly souls he was 
never surpassed. The next advance was made by 
Massaccio, who mastered anatomy and produced the 
first true modeling of the human form. He threw 
aside draperies and drew nude figures in the beauty 
snd suppleness of flesh and muscle. His frescos at 
Florence and Rome are so blended with those of 
Masolino, his master, and Fillippo Lippi, his pupll, that 
they are not easily distinguished. He died young, in 
poverty and neglect, but his work is full of a bold 
realism never before attained, and became the inspira- 
tion of Leonardo, and even Michael Angelo and Raphael 
studied him reverently. It has been said, ‘‘ Massaccio 
held Glotto by one hand, and the other reached forward 
to Raphael.” Lippi’s most important pupil was Bot- 
ticelli, whose style was a power in his own time, 
and under Mr. Ruskin’s influence he was the originator 
of the English esthetic school of our time. His enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures and gayeties of life ran parallel 
with a certain religious awe, and gave a dual character to 
his paintings. Besides sacred subjects, he illustrated 
Dante’s poem and Boccaccio’s stories with grotesque 
and original fancies. Ghirlandajo made painting more 
vivid and clear in its coloring, and introduced portraits 
of the distinguished men and women of his day into his 
frescos, and was the teacher of Michael Angelo. 

In the sixteenth century the painter’s imagination was 
stimulated by classical poetry; the finding of long- 
buried antique statues cultivated his taste for correct 
form; while the keen enjoyment of life as an Italian 
knows it, under the fairest skies in the world, roused a 
deep, strong love of nature. The Church was his best 
patron, and, compelled to paint cherubs and angels, 
Madonnas and saints, he was kept iu lines of religious 
thought, and saved from the degrading humanism of the 
age. He pondered the sweet old Bible stories and eaintly 
legends, and, with reverent hand and hushed spirit, 
tried to fathom the mystery of what the Christ was like, 
as he lived and suffered. Although Jesus was a Jew, of 
the tribe of Judah, the old masters usually painted him 
with auburn hair and fair complexion. All pictures of 
him show a marked similarity that reaches back to the 
oval type of face seen in Byzantine art. This is some- 
times explained by the legend of St. Veronica. When 
Jesus was fainting under the weight of the cross, Veron- 
ica, the woman healed by touching the hem of his gar- 
ment, pitying his exhaustion, gave him her linen veil to 
wipe his face When he returned it to her, the imprint 
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of his face was upon {t. The credulous are still shown 
the time-eaten linen at Rome. The difficulties insuper- 
able from portraying the God-man drove the artists to 
the child Jesus, for the whole range of human possibili- 
ties lies enshrined in a happy, loving child. 

Florence was the cradle as well as the birthplace of 
the Renalssance, or period of idealism, which, although 
local and short-lived, spread its seeds far and wide. In 
the year 1500 Michael Angelo carved the young David 
from the rejected block of marble; the saintly Perugino 
was watching the signs of genius in his pup!l Raphael ; 
Fra Bartolommeo, grieving over Savonarola’s fate in the 
shades of San Marco, had thrown aside his palette ; 
Leonardo had just finished his Last Supper for the 
monks at Milan; Titian and Giorgione were enriching 
the palaces of Venice with glorious color; Bramante 
was building gorgeous palaces for the nobles of Florence 
and Rome; and Cosimo Medici was founding librarles, 
and stimulating the genius of the people by encouraging 
scholars and statesmen, poets and musicians, architects, 
sculptors, and painters. In the last half of the century, 
under Lorenzo di Medici, this intense intellectual force 
and artistic achievement reached its height, and before 
the year 1600 the decline began. 

In this atmosphere of intellectual activity, of refine- 
ment and polish of manner, a debasing influence was 
spreading like a subtle malaria, and the hearts of men 
grew rotten. Literature became defiled, the vices of 
priests and cardinals caused religion to lose its hold on 
the hearts of the people; even the Popes maintained a 
dissolute court unparalleled in wickedness save by the 
Borgias. Transferred to Rome after Florence lost its 
freedom, the imperial city became the grave of art a 
second time. Art lost its pure devotion asa religious 
teacher—the dispenser of the Gospel to the unlettered 
multitude—and sold herself as a slave to wealth to dec- 
orate palaces with voluptuous forms, where technical 
excellence was more valuable than lofty sentiment. 
Tracing these events forces home the thought thatevery 
thing—literature, art, politics, and soclety—must keep 
in harmony with the eternal verities, or they have 
within them a fatal germ that will surely destroy. 

Tn this last paper we have tried to pick up the dropped 
stitches, and weave the year’s work into a fabric fair 
enough and strong enough for memory to wear in days 
to come, 

Boston, 1885. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY-WORK. 


By Exia RopMAN CuurcuH, 





ERY simple and often despised materials can be 
made into things of beauty with the aid of a little 
knowledge and taste ; and those who have access to an 
ocean beach will do well to collect a generous supply of 
small scallop shells, known in thefr native regions as 
‘‘clappers.” The smaller they are, the more delicate 
and pretty. Having washed them thoroughly, the 
next thing is to bore a small hole near the top and bot- 
tom. This can be done with a plece of red-hot wire, 
without injuring the shells. Some think {it an improve- 
ment to varnish them ; and a slight coat looks very well, 
but they must not be touched again until thoroughly 
dry. 

A small table-cover can be made very prettily in this 
way : take a piece of scarlet opera flannel, either square 
or oblong, as the shape may be, and sew on near the 
edge about three rows of the shells, as far apart every 
way as the s'ze of ashell. They can be united by a 
chain-stitch in diamonds of black or gold-colored silk, 
and the cover should be lined with cambric or silesta. 
This table-cover is particularly appropriate for the par- 
lor of a seashore cottage; and the flannel may be of 
any color, but scarlet is most effective, and gives an In- 
dian character to the sheil border, that seems to suit it. 

The enterprising worker will manage a mantel lam 
brequin in the same way ; and this novel style of deco- 
ration ina plain country house goes further than one 
would think. It certainly has the merit of not being 
expensive. 

Ornamental buttons, slightly passé, are often to be 
found in the large stores reduced to elmost nothing a 
card ; and to those who are disposed to utilize every 
thing in this way, some of these handsome buttons are 
really valuable for fancy-work. A lady bought a card 
of two dozen in the shape of scallop shells, and somewhat 
larger than a twenty-five-cent plece. They weresilvery 
looking, with a gleam of copper, and very handsome ; 
and the table-scarf of which they formed an ornamental 
part was the admiration of all beholders, An exqui- 
site shade of sea-green plush, lined with salmon-colored 
silk, was used for the scarf; and just above each 
end there was a band of outline embroidery, in scarlet 
embroidery silk and tinsel, to match the shells, The 
latter were sewed on as a heading to the fringe, which 
was in green, scarlet, and silver. People went so far as 
to cali it a sea poem in fancy-work ; and it was certainly 
very pretty. 

Of course this was quite beyond the range of Mamie’s 
dollar ; but the same idea could be carried out fn cheaper 





materials. Velveteen might be substituted for plush, 
at less than half the cost ; and even a pretty shade of 
sateen, with a lining of canton flannel to give it body, 
would look very well. The buttons cost fifty cents, 
having been reduced to that from two dollars and a 
half ; and the simple embroldery could very well be done 
by Mamie herself. 

There are such varieties of these buttons that to look 
over a large box of them spread out on the counter is 
quite fascinating, and makes one feel like Jack Horner, 
who put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, so often is 
an unexpected treasure brought to Nght. Gilt buttuns 
like balls, or approaching that shape, are very available 
in fancy-work ; so also is iridescent pearl. But neither 
of these 1s to be found every day. 

It is a fortunate thing for the fancy-worker who has 
not much spare cash at command that chickens are 
constantly shedding their feathers. The soft gray and 
white ones work up beautifully ; and on scarlet or blue 
flannel the effect 1s charming. Mats are almost out of 
date ; yet the lamp where gas is not used seems to re- 
quire one—and here {is a recipe which can be used by 
Mamie and her companions : 

Get stout pasteboard and cut two exact rounds of the 
size required ; cover one of these with scarlet flannel 
closely basted down, and the other with red cambric. 
Have the feathers ready in a box—medium-sized gray 
and white ones, as fluffy as possible ; and after carefully 
marking the width of the border on the flannel, sew the 
feathers in their place, making them lap well over each 
other, with a full, rich look. Then slip-stitch together 
the edges of the two round pieces, and draw the basting: 
from the cambric muslin. The result is a very pretty 
and odd-looking mat, at a trifling expense. 

A wall-pocket is also pretty made in the same way, 
and having the initials or monogram on the front. 
This can be worked in white or gold-colored embroidery 
silk. 








A NOVEL EXPERIMENT. 


HE New York “ Post” of recent date contained a 
most interesting account of the way in which one 
woman liberated, not only herself, but the entire town, 
of the infliction of turbulent and ignorant servants and 
the oppressive intelligence office (why intelligence ?). 
The method adopted, after experimenting with twenty- 
seven cooks, was so entirely original that we publish 
verbatim : 

‘‘T saw no use in further advertising ; I had exhausted all 
the intelligence offices known to me; wages were no con- 
sideration. I simply craved a cook; so I determined to 
invent a new method for finding one. 

‘With & pot of white paint, a yard of dark blue flannel 
was transformed into a flag—literally ‘a banner with a 
strange device,’ for it bore this inscription: ‘ Wanted at 
once, a first-class cook. Apply here.’ 

* Fastening this flag to a rod, and not without some trem- 
bling of heart at the daring step I was about to take, I sum- 
moned my new butler, ‘Harrison’ by name. Harrison 
was English, and knew his place. He came, and I bade 
him fasten the flag securely to the railing at the front area. 
He obeyed me. In half an hour I had had five applicants ; 
in an hour there were thirty waiting in my basement. I 
went from one to the other—frowsy, sleepy, untidy women. 
It was easy to say Votothem. Then a better class came— 
ten, fifieen, twenty! bright, tidy Swedes, who could not 
speak English, but ‘read and understood it ;’ clever, over- 
dressed American women, mostly widows, who, having 
failed to make ‘ both ends meet,’ thought they could cook, 
and were willing to be taught. 

‘*No, I could not have them}taught. I wanted a woman 
who understood her work. One hundred and twenty-six 
women responded to the flag, and the last one was the one 
I thought I might ‘ venture to engage,’ and she is with me 
to-day—a kindly Scotch woman, forty years old, with infi- 
nite knowledge of her art, of endless resources, clean and 
faithfal and clever ; and I owe her to the flag. I found the 
flag system (for henceforth [ depended on it) was thorongh 
and prompt ; no more miserable subterfuges with the intelli- 
gence office ; the applicant came promptly ; she or he had 
no fee to pay, I had none to waste. I varied my flag as the 
occasion demanded, and it proved of curious assistance 
within my house. If I said toa rebellious servant, ‘I see 
that you want me to put out my flag,’ without further ado 
she submitted herself to my command. It isa long while 
now since my flag first fluttered on the breeze. 

‘* My neighbors laughed at it or scorned it, but ended by 
adopting it. And among those most bitter over the innova- 
tion were Mrs. Tredager and her handsome daughters. Yet 
only yesterday I heard that Mrs. Tredager’s front railing 
was decorated with a yellow flag, with ‘ Wanted—a waiter’ 
as the motto of its gold-chased surface. 

‘* Life has simplified itself. We have now a flag club in 
G——, with a book of colors, every householder adopting 
that color and shape for her flag most agreeable to herself. 
May I not add a truth I delight to proclaim? The house in 
G—— that now most rarely uses the flag is the one over 
which I preside. 

‘*T do not know why the servants don't like to see the flag 
hung out from those houses wherein they are living, but 
more than once I have been entreated to forgive a servant, 
and ‘ Please, ma’am, do not hang the flag out.’ 

Life under this flag has become a calm, unrnffled sea, 
over which my bark, yclept ‘Home,’ sails steadily without 
a storm.’’ ¥ 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions 
suggestions, and experiences for this cohuinn, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 


Servants, like children, will allow you to do everything for 
them if you begin in that way. A girl who had lived three 
years in one place as general servant was about to goto 
another where she was to share the work of the family with 
another girl. Her new employer, in apportioning the work, 
said, ‘‘I am sorry that you cannot make desserts, but I shali 
expect you to learn. I will let Maggie, who has become 
quite a good cook, show you about some nice ones, and you 
must help her about her sweeping in return.’’ 

“Oh! ma’am,’’ was the reply, “I’m willing to help Mag- 
gie; but I think I’ll have no trouble in suiting you with 
desserts, unless you’re harder to please than I think you 
are,” 

“Why, Kate, Mrs. B. told me you had never made a des- 
sert in all the time you have lived with her.”’ 

‘* Well, and that’s true, for she never asked meto; and 
as long as she was pleased to make them herself, I had more 
time for my other work. But my aunt was a fine cook, and 
taught me a great many nice dishes.”’ 

Girls are not always so honest in acknowledging their 
ability. 1t is well to throw all the responsibility possible on 
your servants without overworking them. They generally 
enjoy it, and, if not allowed to go too far, their work is done 
better if they find you depend upon them to take care of it 
as well as do it. 


A handsome dish of fish can be made of cold boiled hali- 
but. Add tothe flaked fish, which it is better to warma 
little in the steamer, sufficient cream or butter—the first is 
preferable—to make it moist ; flavor it with a little nutmeg, 
some grated lemon-peel, salt, and pepper; edge the dish in 
which it is to be served with mashed potatoes ; place the 
fish on the middle of the platter ; ornament the top with the 
beaten white of an egg, and let the dish stand in the oven 
long enough to heat the fish through, but not to brown it 
much. Garnish with parsley and slices of lemon before it is 
sent to the table. 


I have before me a narrative of the loss of the ship 
** Milo,” in the year 1813. Among the articles saved from 
the wreck I find mention of a jar of oil, containing eight or 
nine gallons: ‘‘In clearing the boat from the ship, we lost 
both our oars, and were exposed to imminent destruction. 
We moored our boat with a heavy drag to keep her head 
to the sea, which, with the oil we dripped overboard, had 
considerable effect in preventing the sea from breaking 
over us.”’ 


Who wrote this epigram on Matrimony? The lines are to be 
read alternately—first and third, second and fourth, and go on: 
“ That man must lead a happy life 
Who ts directed by a wife ; 
Who’s free from matrimonial chains 
Is sure to suffer for his pains, 


Adam could find no solid peace 
Till he beheld a woman's face ; 
When Eve was given for a mate, 
Adam was in a happy state.” 


There is no soup more easily prepared than a good potato 
soup. Nine boiled potatoes, of a good size, should be 
mashed and strained through asieve. Add one quart of 
milk and a small cup of butter; season ‘to taste.” An 
onion boiled with the potatoes improves the flavor, and 
some like to have a small onion finely sliced pat into the 
soup. When all is mixed, let it ‘* come to a boil,’’ and serve 
immediately. 


Would you kindly send me a line to let me know where I shall 
get Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,’’ and the cost? Also 
where his poems can be got, and oblige 

Yours respectfully, W. H.W. 

‘* Water Babies” is published by Macmillan & Co., New 
York ; $1.50. The poems can be obtained from the same 
publishers. 


“‘Thousands that are capable of great sacrifices are yet 
not capable of the little ones which are all that are required 
of them. God seems to take pleasure in working by de 
grees ; the progress of the trutn is as the permeation of 
leaven, or the growth of a seed: a multitude of successive 
small sacrifices may work more good in the world than 
many a large one.”’ 





1, What are considered Mrs. Whitney's best books? 

2. Can you tell me what kind of a work “* Citoyenne Jacque- 
‘ne ” is, and who wrote it? A Hie@u-Scuoo. Giri 

1. We believe ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood” and “ Leslie 
Goldthwaite’’ are generally considered the hest. 

2. It is a highly recommended story of the French Reyolu- 
tion, and is by Sarah Tytler. 


Can you tell me the author of verses called ‘* Mine’? The first 
line is : 
“ T closely held within my arms a jewel rare.”’ 
ite ta F. B.C. 
Will you kindly advise, through your columns, where the fol- 
lowing quotation may be found, and the authorship of the same : 
** Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
We build the ladder by which we rise,” etc. 
W. F. B. 
Will you please tell me where to find the words to the sorg 
“Save the Boy,”’ the beginning of which is, 
“Once he sat upon my knee’? 
A READER. 





I should esteem it a favor if you could inf 
find the piece containing : 
* The mill cannot grind 
Witb the water that is past.” 
Yours respectfully, Wiz, 


rm me where I can 
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Our Youna Kotks. 
SOMETHING FOR YOU TO DO. 


EFORE you read the next Christian Union you 
will have had all your Christmas gifts, and some 
impatient little folks will have begun planning what 
they want for next Christmas, in order to supplement 
the enjoyment of that which they already possess. As 
you hug your dolly, or beat your drum, or push the doll’s 
carriage, or throw the grace hoops, or read your new 
book, or use your new writing-desk, it will seem rather 
difficult for you to believe that there are children who can- 
not have your enjoyment. There are hundreds of little 
children all through the land who will not have any 
Christma-, who do not attend Sunday-school, and whose 
parents are too poor to make the day a day of gifts. 

Of course many of these you will not be able to reach, 
but it isin the power of every boy or girl, who is in 
earnest, to give some Christmas cheer toa child who 
would not bave Christmas cheer without their efforts. 
Can you not find some mission school where the super- 
intendent will be very glad to have your toys after you 
have mended them neatly, your bocks whose covers are 
clean and whose leaves are untorn, to distribute among 
the children in his Sunday-school ? and could not I sug- 
gest that the overcoat which {s too small for you, or the 
cloak which you have outgrown, can go with the toys 
to help keep some little boy and girl warm and comfort- 
able during the present winter ? 

If you live where you do not have access to a mission 
school, can you not find some little boy or girl who will 
be very gled to accept such gifts as you can give them ? 
Of course it will be perfectly delightful if you could 
bring yourself to make some little sacrifice, and send a 
new toy or a new book with the old ones. 

You will have one week to make up your mind as to 
what you will do to make some one’s else Christmas hap- 
py. You need not feel that you cannot make any one’s 
Christmas happy but that of a child. I am sure that dear 
old lady who lives down on the back street would be 
perfectly delighted if you would go in to see heron 
Christmas morning, and take her a half-pound of pep- 
permint drops ; and that dear old couple—even though 
the old man ts inclined to be cro3s sometimes, and who 
really looks fierce if you meet him un the street—will, I 
am sure, forget all his crossness if you would go to see 
him on Christmas morning carrying a pair of warm 
mittens, and his wife a quarter of a pound of tea, going 
in with a bright face and happy heart to wish them 
a happy Christmas. You know they were once lit 
tle boys and girls like you, but they have had more 
winter than summer in their lives, and so have become 
a little frozen; but a real kind, loving act from a little 
child would melt the ice that trouble has made. 

And how perfectly delighted little Patsy Doran would 
be if you made up your mind Christmas to take your 
bright new sled around and tell him he could have it for 
a half-hour to play with ! And there is that disagreeable, 
bomely girl, who always looks at you out of the cor 
ner of her eyes; if you could make up your mind to go 
and see her on Christmas morning, and leave all your 
volumes of ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” telling her she might read 
them and return them when she got through, you would 
be giving her not only one day’s pleasure but many days. 

And how delighed the washerwoman would be if you 
should take her baby a rattle or a ball ! it is so hard to 
keep him still when there is nothing bright or pretty for 
him to play with. 

Be sure of one thing : no matter where you live orhow 
few things you have, you can find some one who has less 
than yourself, and whose Christmas Day you can make 
brighter because of your kindly or helpful acts. 








A ROCKY MOUNTAIN CHRISTMAS. 


By J. L. Harzoor. 


F all odd names for a town I think Hard Luck was 

the oddest. The town was as odd as its name, 

and the people in it did not seem like the people in other 
places. 

The town consisted of a little group of log huts, sev- 
eral slab shanties, half a dozen tents, and three or four 
dug-outs in the mountain side; for Hard Luck was 
almost on the summit of one of the most rugged, the 
dreariest and most desolate of the Rocky Mountains. 

One of its inhgbitants, Dad Kinzie, told me that the 
town was “forty mile from anywhar.” The shabby 
little dwellings were indeed a good many miles from any 
other houses, and the forlorn little town, or camp, did 
seem removed even farther than forty miles from the 
good and pleasant things of this life. 

To reach Hard Luck, travelers had to go a long dis- 
tance on a wearisome stage-coach ; and the last twenty 
miles of the trip must be made on horseback, over rough, 
steep, and dangerous trails, winding in and out of dark 
gulches, through gloomy groves of somber pines, and 
over mountain peaks. 

IthoughtI was in good luck to reach Hard Luck 





alive. My horse, a decrepit, clumsy animal, had fallen 
many times on the trafl, and a snowstorm had raged 
with great fury during the latter part of the journey. It 
was nearly dark when I stopped before a small slab 
house with a square front, in which were two small win- 
dows and adoor. Over the door, in charcoal letters on 
a pine slab, was this sign : 


5th aVeneW hoeteLL 
Bord an login. 


I felt doubtful as to the quality of the “bord an 
login ;” but there was no other house in Hard Luck 
better than the ‘‘ 5th Avenew,” cheerless as that hostelry 
was. 

The hotel had but two rooms. Three blankets, at- 
tached to a rope by means of clothes-pins, formed the 
partition between the rooms. 

The guests of the house, together with the proprietor 
and his family, ate, slept, made their toilets, and lived 
In one room, while the apartment back of the curtain 
was used as a kitchen. 

The floors of both rooms were an inch thick with saw- 
dust. The rcoms were unplastered ; there was no ceiling 
but the roof, and the walls were covered with papers 
containing pictures of a harrowing and blood-curdling 
kind. 

There wasa silver mine in the town called ‘‘ Hard 
Luck’s Pride.” I was glad that the poor little place had 
something of which it could be proud. Had it not been 
for this silver mine, there would not have been any town 
of Hard Luck, for all the men in the place were em- 
ployed in the mine. 

Ordinarily there are very few children in the small 
Rocky Mountain mining camps, but Hard Luck was a 
marked exception to the general rule, for as many as 
thirty children lived in the fifteen or twenty houses that 
made up the village. 

I reached Hard Luck the day before Christmas, and 
thought, as I rode up the one rocky, narrow street of the 
forlorn little place, half buried in srow, that the pros- 
pects fora merry Christmas were very small indeed. 

Before I had been two hours in the Fifth Avenue, the 
proprietor, a Mr. Tompkins, said : ‘‘ You got hyar jest 
in time fer the Christmas doin’s up to the mine.” 

‘Indeed ?” I said, surprised at the possibility of 
Christmas ‘‘ doin’s” in such a place as Hard Luck. 

“Yaas, sir,” drawled out Mr. Tompkins. ‘It’s goin’ 
ter be somethin’ out ’n the common run o’ Christmas 
doin’s, tew, fer they're goin ter hevatree an’ a supper 
fer the youngsters right in the mine itself. Mis’ Tomp- 
kins an’ a lot o’ cther wimmcn is up thar now, fixin’ the 
tree up.” 

At that moment Mrs. Tompkins came home. She 
was a very large, rosy. cheeked, motherly woman, with 
a wonderful capacity for Jaughing and talking. She 
began doing both before taking off her snow-covered 
wraps. 

‘It’s splendid, pap,” she cried in a loud, cheery voice. 
“You'd never reckon we could make hit look so purty 
with what we had to do with. But, as I sez to Mis’ Dad 
Kinzie, sez I, ‘A body never knows what they kin do 
tell they’ve give it a trial.’ How de do, sir?” 

Her last words were to me. 

**Just come in? Musto’ hada hard trip over Mus- 
keeter Pass. It’s all I want to doto go from hbyarto the 
mine, not more’n three hundred yards off. Ben up thar 
workin’ on a Christmas tree.” 

“Your husband told me so,” Isaid. ‘‘I am surprised 
to know that there areany children here to enjoy a tree.” 

“It 7s oncommon,” replied Mrs. Tompkins. ‘‘ But 
thar’s six little fellers in the Barton fambly alone; Jed 
Jacobs has four, ’Lijah Moore has five, Tim Martin has 
three ; and there’s the two Binns, the three Hepners, and 
the three Henry youngsters; an’ Dan Donaker’s little 
girl, an’ Pat Lannigan’s little boy, an’ the four b’longing 
to that Mr. Hilker that’s just moved hyar from Aspen— 
an’ their mother dead only this day week, poor things ! 
Me an’ Mis’ Dad Kinzie, we saw to it that the biggest 
sticks o’ candy went on the tree for them children.” 

‘* But where can you get things for a tree in such a 
place as this ?” I asked. 

‘*TLa, bless you!’ laughed Mrs. Tompkins. ‘‘ We 
never got nothin’ hyar. Sile Hendershott keeps a kind 
of astore hyar, but most he’s got is bacon an’ powder 
an’ flour an’ brown sugar an’ canned goods, none 0’ 
which would perticklerly adorn a Christmas tree. So 
Sle didn’t git our trade. 

“You see J got up this tree, tho’ I ain't a chick nor 
child to git anything off'n it ; but I like babies an’ chil- 
dren better’n anything else on earth, an’ not havin’ any 
o’ my own’s ben a great cross to me. 

‘*Well, Mandy Barton she was in hyar ‘bout two 
weeks ago, complainin’ ‘bout havin’ to live with her six 
children in a place like this. She said it went pertickler 
hard at Christmas times, fer they was used to s Sunday- 
school tree ev’ry Christmas back in I]l[noy, whar they’re 
from. 

« Thinks Ito myself right off, ‘Why can’t we have a 
tree right hero in Hard Luck?’ ‘ We kin,’ sez 1; an’ I 
put right off to Mis’ Dad Kinzie to talk it up. It’s to be 





& great s’prise to the children. They don’t one of ’em 
hey a s'pishion of it. 

‘*They's no place here to buy things fer it, even if 
the little fellers had money to buy with—an’ most o’ the 
folks here is rale pore. 

“So me an’ Mis’ Kinzie went ’round the camp, an’ 
raised a little money from them that could give. The 
owners of the mine was here from Denver last week. 
They're rich as old Cresis, and so pompous-like that Mis’ 
Kinzle said she wouldn’t dast speak to one of’em. But, 
humph ! I don’t seo no difference ’tween a millynary ’an 
a common person, if they're both ’spectable; so as I 
made so bold as to go up to their office at the mine, an’ 
ask ’em to chip in ‘long with the rest of us fer the tree 
fer these poor mites o’ children up here that see mighty 
little o’ the bright side o’ life. 

‘* Well, if you'll b'leeve me, the idee of a tree in the 
mine tickled them men so they ackskilly give me fifty 
dollars toward it. They did so. 

‘I'd raised ten dollars besides, and one o’ the boys 
offered to take a burro an’ go down to Leadville after 
the things we wanted. You kin see them th!ngs on the 
tree to night. 

‘‘Some o’ the wimmen met hyar Jas’ night, an’ we 
popped an’ strung corn tell midnight, an’ made ginger- 
bread dogs an’ men, an’ a bushel o’ fried cakes. Inever 
in my born days spent a happier time, an’ I kin hardly 
wait fer the time tew come for the children tew see that 
tree. Won't they open their eyes!” 

Through a previous arrangement, every child In Hard 
Luck was to be brought to the hotel in the evening, and 
go from there 1n a body to the mine. 

A little after dark the children began to artive,in a 
state of great mystification, that threw Mrs. Tompkins 
into uncontrollable fits of laughing. 

‘We're goin’ out to hunt Mister Santa Claus,” she 
said, chucking one rosy cheeked little fellow under the 
chin, kissing another, and takirg a midget of a girl in her 
arms and tossing the child almost to the low roof of the 
cabin, 

They were a jolly lot of boys and girls, in spite of 
their shabby clothes and miserable surroundinys. They 
came laughing and smiling into the room, filled with 
eager expectancy. A little after seven we started for 
the mine. 

Its main entrance consisted of a tunnel in the mount- 
ain side about three hundred yards from the hotel. The 
road was simply a narrow trail that lay under the snow. 
The men had tried to break a path, but the snow had 
drifted back over the trail almost as fast as it had heen 
shoveled away. The smaller children had to be carried, 
and there was much stumbling and falling and laugh- 
ing and shouting among the larger ones. Never were 
there thirty more mystified children than the thirty 
standing in that tunnel’s mouth that Christmas eve. 

The tunnel ran straight into the mountain a distance 
of about two hundred feet beforeturning. At distances 
of about ten feet apart cand'es and miners’ lamps were 
burning, giving the gloomy tunnel the appearance of a 
brilliantly lighted city street. Several Chinese lanterns 
had been brought from the city and hung from the roof 
of the tunnel. 

At the end of two hundred feet an abrupt curve was 
made, and from here were drifts and tunnels diverging 
in all directions, At the end of one of these short tun- 
nels an immense quantity of ore had been removed, 
leaving a high, nearly square, room-like place in which 
one hundred people could easily be seated. 

This great vault-like room was ablaze with light, and 
in the center stood the Christmas tree. A very large 
pine had been dragged in from the mountain side. 
From every branch hung strings and garlands of pop- 
corn, great sticks of candy, monstrous doughnuts, and 
gingerbread boys, dogs, cats, and horses. There were 
dolls, tops, nuts, tin horns, candy toys, jumplng jacks, 
mittens, ecarfs, gay bandkerchiefs, and picture books on 
the tree, which was brilliantly lighted with a hundred 
colored wax candles, : 

The walls of the room were fully twenty feet in 
height, and candles and lamps had been put in every 
little cavity and on every projection. The galena min- 
eral in the rocks glistened and ¢‘parkled like ten thou- 
sand tiny stars, and a dozen Chinese lanterns hung from 
the lofty roof of the room. 

The surprise and delight of the children knew no 
bounds. Mrs. Tompkins was the happiest woman I ever 
saw. 

Every man and womaa in Hard Luck had atsembled 
in the mine. One tunnel leading off from this large 
room had been left dark, and there suddenly appearea 
at the farther end a great many dancing lights, A 
jingling of bells was heard, a cracking of whips, and 
rough cries of ‘‘Glt up! G'lang there!” and Mr. Santa 
Claus himself made his appearance in a little cart drawn 
by two very small burros. The little creatures seemed 
very much surprised to find themselves amid such sur- 
roundings. 

Never were there thirty merrier children than those 
boys and girls. The long tunnels and diifts of Hard 
Luck’s Pride rang with their joyous shouts, They 
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chased each other around the beautiful tree, and into 
gloomy passages, out of which they came making great 
pretenses of having seen bears and all manner of dread- 
ful things. On the tree was something for every child. 

‘‘Jt would ’av’ broke my heartif any of ’em had been 
forgot,” declared Mrs. Tompkins. ‘‘ Thar was jest 
mittens and candy bags enough to go ‘round even, an’ a 
toy an’ gingerbread figger an’ apple fer ev'ry child.” 

There were pop-corn balls and nuts besides, and a 
lunch in the baskets for all present. 

It was nearly midnight when they left the mine, 
loughing, singing, and shouting. Boys chased each 
other dowa the narrow trail, and more than one went 
iollinz and ‘umbling in the snow. 

Mrs. Tcmpkins laughed steadily as she Luriied 
homeward with the youngest of the motherless Hilker 
children in her arms, 

‘*She’s my Christmas gift. Her pa said I could have 
her. He's ‘oleeged to put out the two youngest with 
eomebody, an’ they bain’t no kin-folks that wants ’em. 
The minnit I laid eyes on this blue eyed, yellow-haired 
little gal, 1 made up my mind I'd have her if her pa 
would let me. She’s too sweet an’ cunnin’ fer apy use. 
I think I got a bigger Christmas gift than all the rest put 
together !” 


WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 


HE dally papers will have told you before this time 
that William H. Vanderbilt died December 8 in 
New Yerk. He was the richest man jn the world, and 
left a fortuue estimated at from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. Ycu cannot conceive the valus of so many dol- 
Jars, Lut when ycu know that this amcunt of money 
earned nearly twenty dollars a mjnute for every minute 
in the day of twenty four hours, perhaps youcan gain 
some idea of what so much money will do. 

Mr. Vanderbilt gave a great deal of money away— 
what wou'd be foriunes to poor men. He lived in a 
hcuse that cost more than any house ever built in this 
ccuntry, and in it was a collection of the finest pictures 
to be found jn any one pleeein the United States. This 
gallery he opened to the public for two succeeding sea- 
sors, but his courtesy was so abused that he was com- 
pelled to withdraw the privilege so kindly extended. 
Many stories have been told of Mr. Vanderbilt, and one 
teaches a lesson of true obedience that cannot fail to be 
helpful to every son, big aud little, who hears it. When 
Mr. Vanderbilt was thirty-two years old, and had little 
boys of his own, he went on a voyage with his father 
around the world in a steam yacht. One day, while 
walking the deck of the boat with bis father, he was 
smoking. Commodore Vanderbilt turned to William H. 
and said: ‘‘Iwish you would give up that smoking 
habit of yours. I'll give you $10,000 if you will do it ” 
‘* You need not give me any money ; your wish is sufli- 
clent,” answered the ron ; and he threw his cigar over- 
board, and never smoked again. 

William H. Vanderbilt by that act showed true obed!- 
ence. He obeyed a wish ; he did not wait for a com- 
mand. 


AUNT PATIENCE’ S WRITING- DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HAT a busy company you all are now, prepar- 

ing for Christmas! You are putting a great 

deal of thought, and a great deal of time and skill, and, 
I hope, a great deal of love also, into the gifts you are 
preparing for Christmas. A young girl was knitting a 
very delicate white shawl], and, while she was busy talk- 
ing with her companions, she did not notice that she 
was carelessly knitting with her pure white yarn a long 
black thread which had been dropped in her lap, It 
would have spoiled the effect of the shawl ; but, fortu- 
nately, when she discovered it, she could pick the long 
thread out. I am afraid that, as you work upon your 
love tokens, there is a little danger that there willl be 
wrought into them some things which are not altogether 
lovely. You are, perhaps, very much annoyed because 
Charlfe or Gracie will come and interrupt you when 
you are at work, and troublesome little baby brother 
loses some of your materials while you are away at 
school. Mamma {interrupts you, too, just when you 
need a quiet half-hour to finish a particular thing, and, 
according to your thinking, very unnecessarily demands 
some service from you. Perhaps your father finds it 
inconvenientto give you the money which youask for to 
spend for a ribbon or a bit cf silk as you come home 
fromschool. Very fortunately for you, allthe unlovely 
thoughts and feellugs caused by your misfortunes will 
not show in the gifts ; but they spoil them a little, never- 
theless, Perhaps one of the best lessons of Christmas- 
time is the learning how to bear with patience and 
gentleness ali the annoyances, the interruptions, and the 
disappointments that come in connection with the busy 
time. One of the things you are put into the world fcr 
is to learn things for yourrelf, and to teach others how 
to be ‘strong to resist and patient to endure ;’ and the 
little perplexities—excuse me if I call them little—which 





come to you are just as full of education as are our 
larger trials to us, I have Jain awake a great many 
nights puzzling over my work and trying to unravel the 
tangles in it; and I think I was just as mich grieved 
and tried by the tangles of my childhood as I have ever? 
been by those of my Jater years. I know all about it. 
I know how troubled you are because you cannot do 
this thing which you want to do £0 much, and because 
you have to do this other thing which you do not want 
to do at all ; I know how hard it seems not to have the 
things which teem so nccessary to you, but that jour 
parents cannot give you or do not wish you to have. It 
will be a little comfort to you—will it not ?—that all 
the little annoyances, all the disappointments, all 
the disagrecable tasks, are given to you in kindness 
and it will encourage you to bear things better if you 
remember that the happiness and usefulness of your 
life hereafter depends upon the use you make of these 
lessons now. WHarry is trying to get ready for college 
next Fall. He finds he {s very much behind in mathe- 
matics, and if he “‘ passes” at all it will be only after 
very hard work all this winter and next summer. The 
reason he is behind is that he did not like arithmetic 
when he went to school, and studied it just as litle as 
possible; he ‘‘ did not care” if he was at the foot of the 
class ; he did not feel very badly if half his problems 
were wrong ; he did not learn the leseons of four or tive 
years ago at that time. But now he is very sorry ; be 
wishes very much he had learned the lessons of four or 
five years ago well, so that he would now have time for 
his other lessons without giving up almost all his hours 
of recreation. It is a very true saying that you can 
never catch up with yourself. And so, in this busy time, 
full of so much love andso much that is joyful and 
delightful, do not forget that there are many lessons to 
learn which, if you fail to learn them now, will put you 
far behind in the class when you grow up. 

And besides the effects on yourself, there are others to 
be considered. You may spoil this beautiful season, 
beautiful as it is, for all your family, if you are ill- 
tempered or careless of your simple daily duties. To 
make an elaborate gift will not atone to father or 
mother, to brother or sister or friend, for daily neglect, 
for unkind words or petulant manners. The advice of 
older people is often very conflicting. You are some- 
times told to have an objectin view, and then gostraight 
at it, regardless of obstacles ; and then again you are 
told not to put your mind on some Jarge future duty, 
but to attend to those that are nearest you. There is 
truth in both ; and the problem is how to make the two 
agree; and this is one of the seasons when we have that 
problem given us. It is well to look forward to the one 
great day of all the year, and plan for that; but you 
must not do /t to the neglect of this day’s and this hour’s 
timple obligations. 

This is rather a longer Jecture than you will want to 
read, with the untinished bits of work calling you; so 
run away, full of love, to your work; and a very, very 
glad Christmas to you and yours! 


Barry, 1], November 4, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Ireceived your letter long ago. I thank you forit everso 
much; and also for the flower seeds. I want you to date this 
letter away back when it ought to have been written. I com 
menced a letter then, but it did not get finished. 

Our creamery was ready for business in May. It isa nice 
large buildiag, and could churn ten times as much asit does, 
The country is not well enough supplied with cows to runit to 
{ts full capacity. The cream is broughtin in light spring wagons 
from different parts of the country,fome men traveling twenty 
or thirty miles per day 

The coloring is a liquid, and is put in before churning. They 
churn one hour, and then work the butter on a table under 
heavy revolving rollers. They then pack it down until the next 
morning, when it is worked again, so that all the butreris worked 
twice. They try to keep everything very clean. 

May I tell achick story? 

Some wheat was put ina kegina barn, in which a hen laid 
some eggs, and afterward the barn was filled with hay, cover- 
ing the keg so that the hen could not get to the nest. The hay 
being new, and the wheat going through the sweat, batched the 
eggs in about three weeks’ time, and it was about four weeks 
before the lady of the house found the chicks. They were old 
enough to have feathers on their wings, and had lived (upon 
wheat‘) ever since batching. There were seven of them; all 
were raised by hand till they were old enough to take eare of 
themselves. 

I was not very regular about my study last summer, but school 
has been going on for sometime now. The Benefit Society is 
inactive. The girls are not old enough to have much time to 
spend as they please ; they have to keep up study and music. 
We are not disbanded. One member isin Terre Haute, and an- 
other at Quincy. We may do somethingagain. Will you piease 
give us the oddress of the societies which have taken up the 
Indians’ interests, that we may get pamphlets of them? My 
parents, sister, and brother read your letters with as much inter- 
est as I do, and they all wish to be remembered to you. 

Your affectionate niece, HELEN D. 


Alas ! we cannot put our work back into the place 
where it should have been done; but I am very glad to 
get your letter now. Thechicken story is almost as 
hard to belleve as some fish stories; { shall believe it 
because you tell it, but Lhope you had good authority 
forit. You must not let your society be ‘‘ inactive ;” it 
is not necessary to do much, but you can doalitile. The 
Home Misstonary Society of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the American Missionary Society, have taken up the 











India work, as have other societies, I presume. There 
is one society whose work is exclusively for the Indians. 
It is the Woman’s National Indian Association ; Mrs. 
Amelia 8. Quinton, 1,109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is the Secretary. I advise you to write to her for 
informetion, Please give my | love to Alice and Arthur. 


MILWAUKEE, wIS., NOVEMBER 25 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I AMSTAYING HOME TO-DAY FROM SCHOOL 
BECAUSS I HAD THE CROUP LAST NIGHT, 
AND ASI HAD NOTHING TO DO I THOUGHT 
I WOULD WRITE YOU A LETTER. I LIVE 
RIGHT ON THE BANK OF LAKE MICHIGAN, 
AND THE STEAMERS GO RIGHT PAST OUR 
WINDOWS. 

OUR BOYS HAVE MADE UP A TEMPERANCI 
AND TOBACCO CLUB; THEY CALL IT THE 
“LIBERTY CLUB.” CAN YOU GUESS WHY? 
GOOD BY. 


FROM YOUR LOVING NIECE, RUTH K. 


I’m sorry you had the croup, but am glad you wrote 


me the letter. I guess the boys call their club “ Lib 

erty” because they are free; they are not slaves of 
tobacco and strong drink. How much better it is fora 
young man to have his breath and his clothes and his 
hair free from the odor of those two disagreeable smells ! 
and how much better to have his head free from theiz 
tyranny! Does not the wind blow cold and stormy 
over the lake and into your windows these wintry 
days? Be careful not to change too suddenly from a 
hot room to the cold street and thus get another attack 
of croup. 

Kenosua, November 1th 

Dear Aunt Patience; 

I was glad to get your letter. 

I have a little sister ; she is tive months old ; she is very sweet. 
I think she will teach my little brother how to taik, He is three 
years old. 

I was eight years old this summer. It is very cold here. I go 
to school to my Aunt Charley. My grandpais building a house 
right next tous. Good-by. Rosauie B, L. 

Your letter is written very well. I would rather have 
the letters my young people print or write with their own 
hand, although they may not be so long nor so well 
expressed as those which older people write for them. 


PALISADE, N, Y., October 31. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

May I be one of your nephews? I am a little boy nine years 
old. I go to school every day. I study arithmetic, spelling 
writing, and am in the Third Reader. My home is on the Hudson 
River. I have a boat, and can go sailing every day. I havea 
flower garden ; will send you some seeds if you would like them, 
My Sunday school teacher is a niece of Mr. Abbott's 8. 

Yours truly, » Avery P. 

I shall be very glad to get the seeds. T think you 
must live in a very beautiful place; but how can you get 
at your boat from the top of the ‘‘ Palisades”? They 
look very high up to me, when I see them from the river. 

PaLisaDE, N. Y., October 31. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My brother is writing to ask youif he may be oneof your 
nephews, and I thought I would like to be one too. Iam eleven 
years old. I live at my grandfather's. We have an old tom- 
cat that weighs ten pounds. My auntie takes The Chri “te 
Union. My brother was reading the letters in your Writing-Des 
1 like to go nutting ; there are a great many in our woods. I ike 
to go skating this winter. I will help Avery gather the flower 
seeds. My Sunday-school teacher is going away. I hope she 
will come back in the spring, for I like her better than any 
teacher that Iever had. Goodby, for the present. 

Horace M. P 

I should think your teacher would want to go back to 
such scholars as much as you want her tocome. Can 
you tell the cousins what the Palisades are? What 
kinds of nuts grow in your woods? Do almonds and 
pecens grow there? or the funny little three-cornered 
beech-nuts ? 

Dersy, Conn., November &, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write a letter to you. The last time you 
heard from me my sister Miriam wrote for me, but I am writing 
this myself. I was nine years old the 4th of September. 

Mamma and I expect to go to Brooklyn to see my bri 3 ier Wi n 
some time before Christmas. I am in the next toth > 
room at school, and I study writing, spelling, reading, and : arith 
metic. I expect to study geography next term. 

I have an aunt that lives down to Palatka, Fla, and I should 
like to go down to see her very much 

As it is most time for me to go to b ‘bed, I will say good-night to 
you, From your niece Eva T. A. 

You have made great progress s since you wrote before 
I think you are going to be a very good writer, and I 
think you spell remarkably well, too ; that Is, if you 
spelled all the words in your letter with out help. I 
belleve you and Miriam have the came birthday, do you 
not? How did you spend it this year? I should like 
very much to go to Florida. When the wind blows as 
cold as {t does sometimes with us I think I should like 
to go there to live. But, on the whole, I am inclined to 
think we have about as good a climate as that is, in 
spite of some frosty and snowy weather. I hope your 
cantata on Christmas Eve will pass off without any mis- 
take, and that you will have a very pleasant visit in 

3rooklyn. Tell Alice I thank her very much for her 
letter, and for her inclosure. 

Affectionately, 








AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


The lesson assigned for December 27 is a Review; the 
Committee suggesting a service of song, with a missionary, 
temperance, or other lesson, selected by the school. The 
usual Sunday-School Lesson Paper is therefore omitted 
from this issue. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


(On the Dean Sage Foundation.) 
VIII. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF CHARACTER. 


By THE Rev. D. C. Eppy, D.D., 
Of Brooklyn. 
“ Bat by the grace of God I am what I am.”’—1 Cor. xv., 10. 

HE pre-eminent moment in the life of the Apostle 

Paul was not when he stood among the judges of 
the famous Areopagus on Mars Hill; nor when he de- 
livered his memorable discourse before Porcius Festus 
and King Agrippa at Ceesarea ; nor yet when, emerging 
from the Mamertine prison to meet his doom, he shook 
his finger at death, and taunted the grave with having 
lost its victory—but when he confronted the ages of the 
world and mocked the philosophies of men with the 
sublime declaration, ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I 
am.” 

This assertion of his Christian manhood did not make 
Paul a self-righteous boaster, nor a canting bypocrite. 
He frankly admitted that he had been a persecutor of 
the saints, and on that account was the least of the apos- 
tles, not even worthy of that high and honorable distinc- 
tion ; but beyond that there was no puling self-deroga- 
tion, no pharisaical depreciation of his powers or his 
position, but a manly recognition of himself as an apos- 
tle, a man with a life work, eloquent in speech, powerfu] 
in argument, and masterly in his management of men. 
From that high plane he never descended. Before the 
Sanhedrim in Jerusslem, among wild beasts at Ephesus, 
confronting the mythology of Greece, shut up in a 
Roman dungeon, placing his head on the block of mar- 
tyrdom—he lifts his redeemed manhood above all the 
exigencies of his perilous position, and asserts the su- 
premacy of character alike against the dungeon and the 
throne. Standing in fetters before the seat of imperial 
despotism, he is far more royal than Cesar himself ; 
reminding us of the old Greek cynic who, when taken 
prisoner by the pirates of the Archipelago, declared that 
his only trade was ‘‘ the government of men,” and bid 
them sell him to *‘a man whp wanted a master.” 

Of course I know that the statement of the text refers 
primarily to that gracious experience of redeeming 
love that of a persecutor made an apostle. But the idea 
of the passage is the assertion of Paul's whole life. He 
reckons himself as a factor in the mizhty changes which 
were taking place in society. He felt himself born for 
leadership. He accepted the position assigned him by 
Providence in the history of the world. He was created 
for something, converted for something, educated for 
something, shaped in a peculiar intellectual and moral 
mold for something ; and something he was determined 
to be and do. While the theme of his glory was ‘‘ the 
Cross,” and his debt all to grace, he stands before us 
exultant in Christian manhood. 

Our theme, then, is, ‘‘ Preeminence of character a 
cause for pious exultation.” 

Well, what is character? Stmply the quality of the 
man, the texture of his mind, the color of his soul. 
Character is the grainof manhood. The intrinsic worth 
of the man Is just the weight of his character. Money-bas 
nor epaulets, crowns nor colleges, ever make him weigh 
one ounce more in the scales of a righteous adjustment 
than is indicated by his character. Character begins 
down low among physical faculties and functions, and 
builds up through the framework and scaffolding of in- 
tellect to the highest altitude of human nature. 

What is the work of human life? What is human 
existence for ? Why are we set afloat in this world of 
antagonisms and contradictions ? 

“To make money,” answers Wall Street and the 
Brokers’ Board. ‘‘ To secure martial fame,” responds 
the soldier. ‘‘To purchase civic honors,” replies the 
statesman. To each of these we give emphatic denial. 
Without quarreling with the Westminster Catechism, 
we say that the chief «nd of man is to build character 
which shall grow broad in its outreachings after human 
helpfulness, and sublime tn {ts upgoings after God. 
The most brilliant success which does not unfold char- 
acter, develop manhood, enlarge thought, and expand 
the auman soul, is failure. A man may add to his 
fortune without adding to himself. He may grow 
broad in his acres and contracted in his spirit. He may 
fill the banks with bis weaith and dazzie the world with 
his speculations, and yet the roofless philosopher and 
the nameless Christian may ssy to him, as Diogenes 
said to Alexander, ‘ Get out of my sunlight.” 














: A sermon preached in the Sage Chapel, Cornell University, 
op Sunday, November 15, 1885, 





Man’s nature, like God’s, is triune—matter, mind, and 
spirit. Each has an independent personality, and yet all 
are essential to the constitution of one man. Matter, 
simply, isnot man. Mind, alone, is not man. Spirit, 
merely, is not man. The human triangle must be 
complete. The three lines must be equal, or the sym- 
metry of the whole is spoiled. God's image on the 
physical front, a man’s countenance on the mental sur- 
face, a beast’s face carved on the moral disk, makes a 
monstrosity. The divine features must be stamped 
alike on body, intellect, and soul. 

(a) Looking at man as an object of study, the body, 
the corporeal structure, first meets the eye. That is not 
unwortby of our notice. Physical ethics are not below 
the level of pulpit discussion. We are not believers in 
Bishop Berkeley’s theory of the non-existence of matter. 
There it nothing in the material universe so delicate, so 
wonderful, as the human body. No being but God 
could have fashioned it and fitted it to the uses to which 
it was intended. The more men study the pnysical 
system the more they are astonished at the wisdom of 
the Creator in this masterpiece of his, which exceeds 
and transcends all his other works. Geology digging 
among the fossils of the earth, and Astronomy wander- 
ingamong the stars of night, have never found anything 
so fearfully and wonderfully made. 

And a man has no more right to abuse his body, this 
wonderful mechanism of the Almighty, than he has to 
lie, steal, cheat, or violatethe Sabbath. If I hirea house 
of you, I am bound to take care of it. That is in the 
contract. It is your property ; I have no right to abuse 
it. Iam only a tenant. And when God gives me a 
body for my soul to live in, I have no right to abuse it 
by neglect, by a perversion of the known Jaws of its 
being, by the introduction of narcotics, drugs, and 
poisons, any more than I have to mutilate or destroy a 
hired house. In the lease which God has given you of 
the material structure in which your soul dwells, he has 
inserted conditions from which there is no appeal. My 
body is my house. More wonderful than a king’s 
palace, I live in it only as a tenant at will. 

Is there no morality, then, in the proper care of the 
physical structure, in washing it with clean water, in 
feeding it with wholesome food, in furnishing it with 
pure air and warm sunshine? How many men treat 
their bodies as if they were worth nothing, as if they 
could replace them as easily as they can an old, worn-out 
garment! And how many bodies are like broken 
machines, unfitted to any useful purpose! How many 
persons every time they look into the mirror see only 
the wreck of a figure which God made beautiful ! 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, when age had 
bent his form, wrinkled his features, swept away his 
brown locks, and left his head silvered with time, 
looked through eyes from which Johnson says ‘‘ streams 
of dotage flowed,” upon a portrait of himself painted 
when he was in the prime of life, and said, with melan- 
choly emphasi8, ‘* There was a man.” 

What war, intrigue, public sacrifices and private bur- 
dens had done for Marlborough at threescore and ten, 
dissipation, neglect of simple rules, inattention to physi- 
cal laws, have done for multitudes of men before one- 
half that number of years are ended. It is melancholy 
to see how many noble men, rare scholars, men of 
genius and learning, are worthless from mere physical 
incapacity. Their minds may be keen and clear, their 
bearts warm and true, but the shattered framework 
makes noble and useful results impossible. 

What a masterly preacher was Robert Hall! How 
pre-eminent he stood in an era when England was 
eloquent with great preachers! And yet his bodily 
infirmities were so numerous that his whole system was 
a living torture. 

What a gifted essayist was John Foster! That single 
paper on “ Decision of Character” was enough to give 
him world-wide fame. And yet his disordered body 
made him the prey of innumerab!e fancies, and, growing 
misanthropic, he looked upon the world as a prison, 
and existence as a mistake. 

How swect and pure does the nature of Willlam Cow- 
per seemtobe! What throbs of great, loving tenderness 
appear to be in his heart! Yet his aching body almost 
drove his soul to madness. The pains of hell were in 
hisbosom. He lived on the borders of despair, and one 
of his most beautiful hymns was written after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cast himself from the buttresses of 
London Bridge into the Thames. 

What a rare genius was Hugh Miller, turning the old 
red sandstones of Cromarty into universities of learning 
and museums of natural sclence! And yet his physical 
system was so deranged and shattered that his nerves 
drove him to suicide. He thought he walked in hell, 
and ended his life to escape his doom. 

What a tender, beautiful seul had Robertson of 
Brighton, one of the purest spirits England ever knew, 
one of the choicest lights that ever went down in the 
laze of British society ; yet from the same cause many 
of his utterances seem to be walls of disappointment or 
sighs of sadness. 

Many a young man has dreamed in college halls of 





the time when he would lift the world to a higher plane 
of honor and right, but, by an inattention to the ethics 
of physical being, has gone forth to wrestle all his life 
with demons. You cannot do violence to ‘the temple 
of God, which temple ye are,” without paying the pen- 
alty. The nerves, the stomach, the lungs, the heart, 
are all God’s servants, and they will surely retallate on 
the man who abusesthem. Nature is unlike grace—it 
has no pardons to grant. It is no use fora man toabuse 
himself by indulgence and then go down on his knees 
begging forgiveness of Nature. Her Jaws are inexora- 
ble, and her penalties are exacted to the utmost. 

(5) A turn of the triangie brings us to the mental 
problem—what a man shall do with his brains. 

Mind culture does not consist in so much cramming 
with Latin, Greek, and mathematics—so much pump- 
ing into a verbal memory of the contents of certain text- 
books ; but in the broadening of the mind, the develop- 
ment of intellect, and the fitting of man in the most 
extended sense for his work. It is quite as important to 
know how to use education as to obtain it. ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge is power,” says Lord Bacon. But that depends on 
who has the knowledge, and how it is used. 

Three hundred thousand pounds of dynamite are 
stored beneath the waters of Hurl Gate. But there is 
no power there. That dynamite may lie there for- 
ever, and Flood Rock will not move one inch, nor will 
one wave upon the surface bs disturbed by an explo- 
slon. Only whenthe electric spark is applied does the 
power come. 

There were notions more or less prevalent years ago 
that only professional men needed education, and that 
education could only be secured in the university. Both 
ideas are exploded. We have educated farmers, edu- 
cated mechanics, educated laborers. The spirit of our 
age and nation teaches that knowledge js not for the 
few, but for the many ; that education is not to create a 
few mountain peaks of intellectual greatness, but to up- 
lift society, and make broad as our land the heritage of 
knowledge, 

Perhaps none of us will quite agree with Canon Far- 
rar, who says of Robert Browning, ‘‘ He has given us 
not a book, but a literature, and to have studied 
and understood him is of itself a liberal education.” But 
we can say that the operative at the loom or the faimer 
at the plow who lifts himself above his handicraft, and 
gathers the exhaustless wealth of English literature, 
rises into the peerage of men who have won high 
honors in the field of brilliant scholarship. 

One of the gravest mistakes made is that education {s 
ever finished. The boy leaves the grammar school at 
the age of a dozen years with a finished education! The 
ambitious youth goes forth from the village academy with 
a finished education! The collegian is graduated from 
the university, sells his text-books to a freshman, piles 
up his acquirements in musty alcoves, and begins life 
with a finished education! Blast the thought! Educa- 
tion is never finished. Agassiz, holding in his hands 
the treasures of an organic world, and Tyndall, wander- 
ing along the borders of created light, are students still. 
“Yes,” said Michael Angelo, at the age of ninety years, 
to a young man who had finished his education, whom 
he met on his way to the Uollseum—“‘ yes, I still go to 
learn.” Intellectual culture is the only remedy for in- 
tellectual paralysis. 

And this intellectual culture, which is the need, not of 
professional men merely, but cf all mea, in all voca- 
tions, makes the sailor go up from the forecastle to the 
quarter-deck, changes the apprentice to master, the mlll- 
hand to agent, the laborer to employer, the journeyman 
to contractor, and the scavenger to a capitalist. 

There are invisible lines running through society. At 
the end of one isa ‘longshoreman earning twelve shil- 
I'ngs per diem ; at the other end {s a city millonaire. 
At one end of the line is a Scranton striker ; at the other 
end a railroad king. And the difference between the 
two ends of the line is in one word—“ brains.” In the 
scuffie of life matter never can contend with mind. 
Brains go up, and by the use of them the son of the 
laundrywoman, or the boy of the widowed seamstress, 
makes his way to fortune, carves his name among the 
great, masters the difficulties of his lot, overcomes the 
accidents of his birth ; while the child of wealth, con- 
tent to live upon his father’s purse, or to rise to fame 
upon his father’s reputation, comes to nothingness. 

Outside of institutions of learning, the reading of a 
people makes its culture. But the current literature of 
the day is not brain food. Sixteen columns a day In a 
city journal of elopements, divorce cases, mysterious 
murders, political abuse, base-bal! clubs, and adverttse- 
ments, will not fillan empty mind. Nor can you make 
intellect out of sentimental romance. The light reading 
of the day may give the mind an enjoyable recreation, but 
it cannot give it power. The mind needs strength, not 
intoxication. It demands foundations to build on, not 
clouds among which to soar. Intellectual opfum-eating 
may cause the brain to float through regions of intan- 
gible and unreal vision, but the world we live in ts gov- 
erned by laws of scientific exactness, and our duties and 
obligations to God and man are mathematically practi- 
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cal. The intellect has its diseases as well as the phys- 
ical system. A mind can be starved as well as a body ; 
you can cripple the intellect as well as you can cripple 
the limbs, and the malformation is infinitely more 
dreadful. 

(c) Another turn of the triargle brings us to the moral 
nature—the completion of man. 

There is no symmetry if the body is finely formed, the 
intellect highly cultured, while the moral faculties are 
neglected. A man is nota complete man if his moral 
powers are {n disorder, any more than a macbine is per- 
fect when its cogs, wheels, shafts, are all in confusion, 
grinding on each other, and destroying the harmony of 
the whole. Moral education {s the highest style of edu 
cation, Culture that does not comprehend that is nar- 
row and partial. The Ten Commandments are of more 
consequence than Homer's “ Iliad,” and the Sermon 
on the Mount is of more importance than Cicero’s 
“‘Orations.” A man physically and mentally devel- 
oped, glorious in his bodily presence and in his mental 
endowments, but morally wrong, corrupt, and wicked, 
is like an angel fallen. He reminds us of blind Milton’s 
fiend - 

‘* He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All ber original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than an archangel ruined.’’ 


See Byron, gifted with fatal beauty of person, a splen- 
did genius, moving through life leaving a track of ruin, 
a deep, wide wake of sin and woe! See Voltatre, flash- 
ing with wit, bristling with satire, brimming over with 
learning, but poisoning the air with every breath he 
draws ! 

The development of the soul, which will remain 
dwarfed forever unless it is cultivated, including the 
training of the will, the conscience, the affections, is 
man’s noblest duty to himself and to society. The de- 
velopment of truth, justice, integrity, and honesty in the 
moral nature cannot be too clearly inculcated nor too 
strongly enforced. 

We are meeting just now a strange social problem. We 
have been accustomed to lock into our prisons and find 
behind the grated doors a class of men born in foreign 
lands, who brought to our shores only the vices of their 
own people, or men who had been deprived of education 
here and had grown up in ignorance, whose early 
years, uncorrected, had ripened into profligacy ; or men 
who had been debauched and brutalized by strong 
crinks, made mad by the alcoholic poison, and who, 
under its influence, had committed crime. That is 
what we used to expect ; that ls what we were wont to 
find. But if you go to our prisons to-day you will find 
among the classes I have enumerated, and from whom 
we expect crime to come legitimately, another class, 
made up of men from entirely different walks of life In 
prison garb, or at hard work, they may not be distin 
guisbed from meaner criminals, but they are men who 
have enjoyed every advantage, who have grown up In 
Christian homes, who have graduated from ancient 
universities, and who have been patrons of noble char- 
ities. In an eastern prison sits, this morning, thinking 
of the past, mourning the ‘‘might have been,” an ex- 
Governor of one of our sovereign States. Not long ago, 
side by side in the Massachusetts State Prison, tolled 
three meu who had shone in the legislative halls of that 
old commonwealth—from the Senate to the cell! Not 
far away from us, bebind the bars, is a man who, less 
than twenty months ago, was a leader of fashion in New 
York, who was styled in Wall Street the ‘‘ Napoleon of 
finance,” who could boast that the Brokers’ Board was 
at his feet, and that the most illustrious of our Presidents 
since the days of Washington was his partner in business ! 
These men, while singing Gospel hymas, forget the Ten 
Commandments ; while leading the fashions and con- 
troliing the markets, become deaf to the ringing ‘‘ Thou 
sha't” and ‘‘ Thou shalt not” of Mount Sinai. 

We talk of the Gospel neglected masses! What of 
the Gospel-neglected millfonulres ? We grow pathetic 
over the open, bold criminality of the lower classes ! 
What of the garnished vices of the upper classes? We 
are appalled at the peril that threatens us from the un- 
educated elements of society! What of the graver 
perils that beset us from educated infidelity and cultured 
vice ? 

There never was an hour in the history of our nation 
when educated conscience was needed as it fs to-day. 
Never an hour when the ‘‘I ought” and the ‘I ought 
not” should be so supreme as at the present time. 
Never an hour when the higher ethics should be taught 
more clearly and impressively than now. Never an 
hour when the world so demanded the inspiration of 
rounded character and symmetrical manhood—some 
incarnation of all that is beautiful in physical being, all 
that is sublime in intellect, and all that is glorious in the 
human sou.—as amid the flashing lights and burning 
fires of this volcanic age. 

And where can we find 4 life so complete, a character 
so symmetrical, a manhood so undefiled, that we can 
tay to men of all ranks, all degrees of culture, all 


your pattern |” 

Not in cl; ssic annals will the name of such an exam- 
ple be found. Not in legislative halis does such a char 
acter appear. Not in the courts of kings, nor the camps 
of heroes, did such a life ever rise. Not in any college 
of cardinals, nor by any bench of bishops, was such a 
manhood ever exhibited. In human history only one 
fully rounded, completely symmetrical character ap- 
pears. When John Quincy Adams fell dying beneath 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, he exclaimed : 
‘‘ This is the last of earth.” Millions of men in dying 
could say that. But only one man in the annals of the 
race, while giving up the ghost, could say, ‘‘ It is fin- 
ished.” Only one man in all the ages completed what 
Heaven gave Him todo, what God intended him for. 
The peasant reformer of Galilee, the Christ of God, ap- 
pears before us as the perfection of character, the com- 
pleteness of manhood. Lece Homo! There he stands! 
Gaze upon him ! 

The incarnation of Truth! Notsimply that Christ did 
not soil his lips with falsehoods, but his nature was 
truth, To bina lle was a moral impossibility. That 
crime of modern society that corrupts politics, debases 
business life, scandalizes scholarship, blasts friendship— 
untruth—found nothing in him to which it could ad- 
here. As the diamond is insensible to the drop of blood 
that falls upon it from the mnrderer’s crimson hand, and 
refuses to take in the guilty stain, so the nature of 
Christ, the pure crystal of his character, is Insensible to 
falsehood, and refuses to absorb the inky blackness of 
the universal sin. 

And out of that truthfulness grew the unswerving 
fidelity tu principle that was seen from his talk with the 
doctors in the temple at the age of twelve years to his 
death on the cross, Flattery did not corrupt him, wealth 
did not bribe him, poverty did pot coerce him, fear did 
not intimidate him. In purpose he was invincible. In 
principle he was incorruptible. Never for a moment 
was he recreant to the grand idea of his life. David's 
crown was offered to him; he accepted instead the 
chaplet of thorns. He {is the one incorruptible charac 
ter in human history ; the annals of the race have no 
other, 

He had the courage of his convictions! He dared to 
be the Christ, all that the Son of God should be, though 
he knew that the cross was hisdoom. All the agonfes of 
the ages pressed him, all the sorcows of humanity con- 
fronted him, ail the sins of men burdened him. They 
crushed him to the earth in sad Gethsemane. They 
made pallid his brow in the judgment hall of Pontius 
Pilate. They extorted from his parched lips the cry— 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ; but he died a conqueror. 
Kece Homo /—the perfect model of human character ! 
Plato declared that if truth embodied should come to 
earth, all men would fall down and worship the vision 
of loveliness. What Plato dreamed of, earth has real- 
ized. Behold incarnate truth! Benold the Lamb of 
God ! 

A character to be complete must be crowned, and con- 
summated, and glorified by union with this perfect many 
Christ Jesus, Faith ia him as an infinite Saviour is the 
climax of character, without which manhood is like a 
tower that may be broad at the base, symmetrically 
built, its sides elegantly wrought, but is unfinished at the 
top. 

You remember the young man who came to Christ, 
who thought he had kept the commandments, who was 
so amiable and courieous and intelligent that Christ 
loved him. Tle had all the embellishments of outward 
morality. He was all that men thought he ought to be; 
but Christ saw that the tower of human excellencies 
was not ficished, that the capstone of true manhood had 
not been put on, that something more must be done to 
that pedesial of humanity to make it complete. It is a 
mistake to supp se that manhood can be complete with- 
out personal religion, or that a life can be a success 
which does not rise to the apex of personal salvation. 
Christ must be taken into every life to make it sublime. 

Prince Albert had wealth, fame, rank, and domestic 
happiness. Ilis wife was (Queen of Eogiand and Em- 
press of India. Tis first-bora son was Prince of Wales, 
and heir-apparent to the grandest throne on earth. His 
oldest daughter was the royal consort of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, destined at the death of King William 
to be the Emperor of Germany. Yet when he lay upon 
his deathbed in Windsor Castle, in a moment of relief 
from pain, which comes alike to the monarch and the 
slave, he looked upon the weeping group around him 
and sald: ‘‘I have had wealth, rank, and power, but if 
these were all I had, how wretched should I now be !” 
Then, showing what he meant, he reverently added : 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Ah, when death comes we want a pedestal high enough 
to step off from it into heaven! Life that does not rise 
into the image and fuliness of Christ, whatever else it 
may be, is failure. It ts humillating to proud mortality 





to think how soon we drop out of the sight of man and 


nationalities, ‘‘ Make that your model! Take that as 


go into the grave; and if there be no after glory, then 
this life is only a transient dream. 
Montgomery puts it thus : 
‘*Once, in the flight of ages pist, 
There lived a man—and who was he ? 
Mortal, however thy lot is cast, 
That man resembled thee. 


‘* He suffered, but h's pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends—his friends are now no more 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


‘* He saw whatever thou hast seen : 
Encountered all that troubles thee : 
He was whatever thou hast been ; 
He is what thou shalt be. 


‘The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—there lived a man.”’ 

And what other trace do men or ages want than this— 
“There lived a man”? The American Continent tells us 
that Columbus lived. This Republic tells us that Wash- 
ington and Jefferson lived. Every star in the heavens 
tells us that William Herschel lived. Every footstep of 
natural philosophy tells us that l-aac Newton lived. 
The destruction of the American slave trade and the 
abolition of American slavery tell us that Wiliam 
Wilberforce and Abraham Lincoln lived. While 
oratorios are executed, and multitudinous choirs pour 
forth the grand sentences of ‘‘ Messiah” and ‘‘ Creation,’ 
men will know that Handel and Haydao lived. While 
poetry holds 1ts sway over the human mind, and bound. 
less imagination sweeps through the universe gathering 
figures to lxvish out in song, men will never forget that 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton lived. While St. Peter's 
stands in Rome, and St. Paul's stands {n London, art will 
never cease to tell us that Bramante and Christopher 
Wren lived. As long as the ‘‘ Last Supper ” remains 
in Milan, and the “ Transfiguration ” adorns the Vatican, 
the sons of genius will never forget that Da Vinci and 
Raphael lived. Character always lives. Manhood ever 
stamps itself upon {ts generation. It always rises to the 
opportunity which God gives it. 

Well, what a theater for the display of Christian man- 
hood does our land present! A young man in the 
United States is born to opportunities. He opens his 
eyes on the most fertile fields of usefulness. God has 
put him where, unhindered by monarchical institutions, 
unfettered by caste and class prejudices, he is able to seek 
the fulldevelopment of himself. The young man of the 
future will have enough to do in this country. There 
are struggles before us which will tax the young man 
of the future to the utmost. We have a vast and accu- 
mulating population left to irreligion, drunkenness, and 
general diabolism. Nihilism in Russia culminated in 
the wanton murder of the reigning sovereign, the man 
whose fiat gave comparative liberty to 40,000,000 serfs. 
Nthilism in Russia! Communism in France! Soctal- 
ism in America! But alike in Europe and America it 
means the spirit of destruction, anarchy, and atheism ; 
the spirit that cries ‘‘ Down with the church! Aboligh 
marriage! Destroy the family ! Annihilate the gov- 
ernment!’ Itisthe foe of industry, education, and re- 
ligion. Itis the incarnation of the spirit of mischief. It 
lurks about every throne in Europe, ugly, disgusting, 
and venomous as Satan, who Milton tells us ‘‘ squat like 
a toad, close to the ear of Eve.” 

We have the same thing fn this country, beneath our 
republican institutions, where {t only watts an oppor- 
tunity to show itself. Its war is on God, on society, 
and everything good. It resides in a pzstilentlal popu- 
lation that is ever increasing in numbers and depravity. 
It showed itself ia New York when the iron crank of 
the Draft Act began to turn the fatal cylinder. It broke 
out in Pittsburg a few years ago, turned the Sabbath 
into hell, set on fire the headquarters of a great indus- 
try, and spent a week in riot and destruction. It went 
through the streets of Chicago the other day, breaking 
up the railroad tracks, piling the carriages in heaps, 
and interrupting business for weeks. It lies in walt in 
every city from Boston to San Francisco, ready to leap 
up at any moment and clutch soclety by the throat. 

Scarcely less serious than vice itself is the attitude of 
modern religion toward it. Christianity, that once swept 
over Athens and paralyzed the gods of the Acropolis, that 
conquered Rome and inscribed its cross on the banners 
of that vast empire, that went into Asia as an immense 
system of aggression, now hides in beautiful little 
churches, worships fn softly cushioned and sometimes 
padlocked pews, and seldom gves forth tn its sovereign 
ty to confront the cohorts of death and destruction. 

The Protestant church reeds reformation to day almost 
as much as the Romish church did in the days of 
Martin Luther. She is not corrupt in the same way. 
She has not the vices of the old papal hierachy, but 
she has grown worldly, fashionable, ease-loving, selfish, 
entered into unholy alliances, and needs the flery 
tongues and baptizing spirit of the Day of Pentecost. 

The need of our age is a spirit of unselfish sacrifice. 
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of the fervid zeal of Francis Xavier, and the indomitable 
faith of Adoniram Judson, to press the Gospel into the 
darkest night of human nature and invade the boldest 
forms of human sin, are needed in our age. We don’t 
want heaven on earth, even if we could have it. There 
are no tears in heaven, and we want men to weep 
night and day over human sufferings. There are no 
aching hearts in heaven, and we want men whose bearts 
will not only ache, but bleed, for the sins of men. 
Heaven when we come to it! Here it is wrestling, 
tolling, fighting ! The sympathies of the heart, the 
home, and the church should be turned outward. There 
should be a thousand telegraphic wires connecting our 
hearts with suffering humanity, and every one of them 
tingling and vibrating with the wounds and corrows 
of others. 

‘“‘None of us liveth to himself.” We don’t want 
heaven here and now. We don’t want harps, white 
robes, and p3lms, but we want hammers and anvils, 
swords and battle-axes, asylums and hospitals, printing- 
presses and telegraphs, workshops and colleges, and 
brave men behind them. We want manly breasts 
sweating with toil, hard hands soiled with honest indus. 
try, busy brains thinking out great problems of human 
good, and living hearts that move the whole machinery 
of human life to the music of human he)pfulness. 

There are three ideas which must be wrought into 
any life to make that a grand life—three ideas, the ex- 
clusion of which will render any life a failure. 

1. The Idea of God. Not an intangible, mythical God 
who is everywhere yet nowhere ; not an ethereal essence 
that spreads through space and touches nothing mortal ; 
not a law, or system of laws, which holds the universe 
together and does naught for man ; not that, but a per- 
sonal God, a living God, omnipresent to behold, omnis- 
cient to understand, omnipotent to reward or punish—a 
God who has thrown the vis of his protection over every 
living creature and every unconscious thing, to whose 
throne is bound every human life, and by whose power 
all the world is controlled. 

2. The Idea of Accountability, It 1s said that Daniel 
Webster was once asked what was the greatest thought 
heever had. Pausing fora moment, the eminent states- 
man answered, ‘‘ The greatest thought I ever hed was 
my personal accountability to God.” And it is hard to 
concctive of a greater thought than that. A man fs not 
an outlaw cutter on a lawless sea, to unfurl any flag he 
pleases, to carry whatever frejzht, to seek whatever 
port, fancy or caprice may suggest. He is responsibie 
for every act of his life; his thoughts, his words, his 
deeds, are all weighed, and under that terrible law from 
which no man can escape, ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” he is to meet his reward, and 
give an account of himself before God. 

3. The Idea of Inmortality. The erticle that we cal] 
death does not end all. Taere is another life beyond, 
and this is only preparatory toit. This worldis but a 
training school. E’ernity is to be the theater of the 
soul's outgrowth and expansion. What« man is, what 
a map does, cannot be measured in this life. Influence 
will run on tothe end of tlme. If there is nothing be. 
yond, then the lives of Paul and Jesus were both stu- 
pendous failure. They wrought for eternity; the life 
to come must be the test of all. 

Micbael Angelo once went into the studio of a young 
artist who had just executed a statue to stand in the 
public square. Angelo saw its grave defects and pointed 
them out to his young friend. The exultant artist dir! 
not appreciate tue crit'clsm of his work, and supposed 
the greater man to be moved with envy. So he told 
him. Inthe dim obscurity of his workshop he could 
not see the defects which were so apparent to the aged 
critic, and in passion sneered at the opinion given. 
** Well,” said Angelo, not the least disturbed, ‘‘ the light 
of the public square wil] test it.” 

‘*The light of the public square will test it.” Ah, 
yes! The light of the public square is to test every 
human life. Eternal blaze shall pour upon it, and de- 
fects unseen by the poorer light of earth will grow to 
ghastly deformities. The light of the public square will 
test it! 


LESSONS AND GOLDEN TEXTS FOR 1886. 
FIRST QUARTER. 


Tesson 1. January 3.—Josiah and the Book of the Law. 2 
Kings xxil, 1-18. Golden Text: He did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord. 2 Kings xxii, 2. 

2. January 10.—Jeremiah Pre‘icting the Captivity. Jer. viii., 
20-22, and ix., 1-16. Golden Text: The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved. Jer. viii., 20. 

8. January 17.—The Faithful Rechabites. Jer. xxxv , 12-19. 
Golden Text: For unto this day they drink none, but obey their 
father’s commandment. Jer. xxxv., 14. 

4. January 24 —Captivity of Judah. 2 Kings xxv, 1-12. Golden 
Text : By the riversof Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we 
wept, when we remembered Zion. Psa. cxaxvii., 1. 

5. January 31.—Daniel In Babylon. Dan. 1., 8-21. Golden 

Text: Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according tothy word. Pra. exix , 9. 
. 6. February 7.—The Fiery Furnace. Dan. iii.. 16-25. Golden 
Text: Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace. Dan. iil., 17. 

7. February 14.—The Handwriting on the Wall. Dan. y., 1-12, 











and 25-28. Golden Text: Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting. Dan v., 27. 

8. February 21.—The Second Temple. Ezra i., 1-4, and iii., 8-13. 
Golden Text: They praised the Lord, because the foundation of 
the house of the Lord was laid. Ezra fii, 11. 

9. February 28.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. Neh.i, 1-11. Golden 
Text: Give us help from trouble: for vain is the help of man. 
Psa. eviii, 12. 

10, March 7.—Reading the Law. Neh. viii., 1-12. Golden Text: 
So they read in the book, in the law of God distinctly, and gave 
the sense, and caused them to understand the reading. Neh. 
viil., 8. 

11. March 14.—Esther’s Petition. Esther iv., 10-17, and v., 1-3. 
Golden Text : So will I goin untothe king, which is not accord- 
ingto law; andif I peri-h, { perish. Esther iv, 15. 

12. March 21.—Messiah’s Messenger. Mal. iil., 1-6, and iv., 1-6. 
Golden Text: Behold, I will send my messenger. and he shall 
prepare the way before me. Mal. ili., 1. 

13. March 28.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other 
Lesson selected by the school. 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 
By Ifarrretra Rea. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the region that lay west 

of the Mississippi River was called the frontier. 
After the present line of railroads had been well es 
tablished in one of these States, and towns were large and 
flourishing, a call for a ministers’ convention was given 
by a well-known and beloved clergyman. This con- 
vention was, in many respects, unique. Only those who 
had borne a part in the early organization of the 
churches were invited. A prayer-meeting {n the morn- 
ing was held in the vestry. With the overwhelming 
rush of testimony from these ‘‘ dwellers in the wilder- 
ness,” and the magnetic power of sympathy, the splrit 
of the ‘‘upper room” fell upon this meeting, and one 
hour lengthened into two. The leader requested that 
Bible promises might be repeated, but only those that 
had been lived upon through some time of need. The 
power and pathos with which many of them were given, 
by men and women, cannot be described. There was a 
lunch at noon, a sermon in the afternoon upon “I will 
direct all his ways,” and a dinner at five o’clock in 
the hall near by. An evening of social reunion at 
the pastor’s house closed this delightful day. All 
were to leave the next morning for their diffcrent 
homes. A consclousness of its being the last time made 
everybody linger until a late hour, so there was time for 
the ladies to gather by themselves around a great open fire 
in one of the chambers of that hospitable mansion. Some 
one spoke of a trial,and another of a blessing, until all had 
settled down for an earnest talk that left upon each heert 
the hush of a benediction. One vivid experience, brought 
up from the depths of reality, was given by the wife of 
the clergyman who had called them together. Her field 
of usefulness had perhaps been the widest and most 
successful : ‘* 1 remember a day, during one winter, that 
stands out like a bowlder in my life. The weather was 
unusually cold ; our salary had not been regularly paid, 
and it did not mcet our needs when it was. My husband 
was away, traveling from one district to another much of 
the time. Our boys were well, but my little Ruth was 
ailing, and at the best none of us were decently clothed. 
I patched and repatched, with epirits sinking to their 
lowest ebb. The water gave out in the wells, and the wind 
blew through the cracks in the floor. The people in the 
parish were kind, and generous too, but the settlement 
was new, and each family were struggling for them- 
selves. Little by little, at the very time when I needed 
it most, my faith began to waver. Early in life I was 
taught to take God at his word, and I thought my lesson 
had been well learned. I had lived upon the promises 
in dark times uatil I knew, as David did, who was my 
Fortress and Deliverer. Now a daily prayer for forgive. 
ness was all I could offer. My husband's overcoat was 
hardly thick enough for October, and he was obliged to 
ride miles to attend some meeting or funeral. Many a 
time our breakfast was Indian cake and a cup of tea 
without sugar. Christmas was coming; the children 
always expected their presents. I remember that the ice 
was thick and smooth, and the boys were each craving 
a pair of skates. Ruth, in some unaccountable way, 
had taken a fancy that the dolls I had made were no 
longer suitable; she wanted a large, nice one, and in- 
sisted upon praying forit. I knew it was impossible, 
but, oh ! how I wanted to give each child its present ! It 
seemed as if God had deserted us; butI did not tell my 
husband of all this. He worked so earnestly and heartily 
I supposed him to be hopefulasever. I kept thesitting- 
room cheery with an open fire, and tried to serve our 
scanty meals as inviliogly asl could. The morning 
before Christmas James was called toa sick man. I put 
up a plece of bread for his lunch—it was the best I 
could do—wrapped my plaid shawl around his neck, 
and then tried to whisper a promise, as I often had, but 
the words died awsy on my lips—I let him go without 
it. That was a dark, hopeless day. I coaxed the chil- 
dren to bed early, for I could not hear their talk. When 
Ruth went I listened to her prayer: she asked, for the 
last time, most explicitly, for her doll, and for skates 
for her brothers. Her bright face looked so lovely when 
she whispered to me, ‘ You know, I think they'll be 
here to-morrow morning early, mamma,’ that I thought 





I could move heaven and earth to save her from the dls- 
appointment. I sat down alone and gave way to the 
bliterest tears. 

‘‘ Before long James returned, chilled and exhausted. 
He drew off his boots; the thin stockings slipped off 
with them, and his feet were red with cold. ‘I wouldn’t 
treat a dog this way,’ I said, wickedly, to myself, ‘let 
alone a faithful servant.’ Then, as I glanced up and 
noticed the hard lines in his face, and the look of despair, 
it flashed over me—James had let gotoo! I brought 
him a cup of tea, feeling sick and dizzy at the very 
thought. He took my band, and we sat for half an hour 
without a word. I wanted to die, and meet God, and 
tell him his promise wasn't true—my soul was full of 
rebellious despair. 

‘* There came a sound of bells, a quick step, and aloud 
knock at the door. Jamcs sprang to open it. There 
stood Deacon Pike. ‘A box came along for you by 
express—just before dark. I brought it arcund as soon 
as I could get away ; reckoned it might be for Christ- 
mas; any rate, I said, they shail have it tonight. 
Here’s a turkey my wife asked me to fetch along, and 
these other things I believe belong to you.’ There was 
a basket of eggs, a bushel of potatoes, and a bag of 
flour. Talking all the time, he hurried in the box, and 
then, with a hearty good night, rode away. 

* Still without speaking, James found a chisel, and 
pried open the cover. I drew out at first a thick red 
blanket, and we saw that beneath it was full of clothing. 

‘It seemed, at that moment, asif Carist fastened upon 
me a look of reproach. James sat down, and covered 
his face with his hands. ‘I can't touch them!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I haven’t been true, just when God was 
trying me to see if I could hold out. Do you think I 
did not see how you were suffering, and I had no word 
of comfort to offer? I know now how to preach the 
awfulness of turning away from God.’ 

*« James,’ I said, clinging to him, ‘don't take it to 
heart like this. I've been to blame. I ought to have 
helped you. We will ask Him together to forgive us.’ 

‘** Waita moment, dear ; I cannot talk now,’ and then 
he went into another room. 

“‘T knelt down, and my heart broke in an instant. All 
the darkness, all the stubbornness, rolled away. Jesus 
came again, and stood before me, but now with the lov- 
ing word ‘Daughter!’ Sweet promises of tenderness 
and joy flooded my soul. I was so lost in praise and 
gratitude that I forgot everything else. I don’t know 
how long it was before James came back, but I saw that 
he, too, had found forgiveness and peace. ‘ Now, dear 
wife,’ he sald, ‘let us thank God together,’ and then 
he poured out words of praise—Bible words, for nothing 
less could express our thanksgiving. It was eleven 
o'clock ; the fire was low, and there was the great box, 
and nothing touched but the warm blanket we needed 
so much. We piled on some fresh logs, lighted two 
candles, and began to ¢xamine our treacures. We drew 
out an overcoat. I made James try it on. Just the 
right size! and I danced round him, for all my light- 
heartedpess had returned. Then there was a warm 
cloak, und he insisted upon seelng me init. My spirits 
always infected him, ani we both laughed like foolish 
children. There was a full suit of clothes also, and 
three pairs cf warm woolen hore There was a dress 
for me, nice and new, and yards of flannel. A pair of 
Arcilc overshoes for each of us, and in mine was a slip 
of paper; I have it now, and mean to hand it down to 
my children. It was Jacob’s blessing to Asher: ‘Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brats, and as thy days so shall 
thy strength be.’ In the gloves, evidently tor James, 
the same dear hand had written: ‘I the Lord thy God 
will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not, L 
will help thee.’ 

‘* Tt wasa wonderful box, and packed with thoughtful 
cate. There was a suit of ciothes for each of the boys, 
and a little red gown for Ruth. There were mittens 
and scarfs and hoods; down in the center a box—we 
opened it, and there lay a great wax doll. I burst into 
tears again, and James wept with me for joy ; it was 
too much ; and then we both exclaimed again, for close 
beside it were two pairs of skates. There were books 
for us toread—some of those I had wished to see—stories 
for the children, sprons and underclothing, knots of 
ribbon, a gay litle tidy, and a lovely photograph ; 
needles, buttons, and tbread—actually a muff, and an 
envelope inclosing a ten-dollar gold piece. At the last 
we cried over everything we took up. It was past mid- 
night. We were taint and exhausted even with bappi- 
ness. 1 made a cup of tea, cut afresh loaf of bread, 
and James boiled some eggs. We drew up the table 
before the fire. How we enjoyed our supper! Aud 
then we sat talking over al! our life, and now sure a 
Helper God had always proved. 

** You should have seen the children nc xt morning. 
The boys raixd a shout at the sight of tneir skates. 
Ruth caught up her doll, and bugged {i tightly, without 
a word. Then she went into her room, aud knelt down 
by the bed. When she came back she whisered to me: 
‘I knew it would be here, mamma, but I wanted tuo 
thank God just the same, you know.’ * Luok here, 
wile, see the difference.’ We went to the window, and 
there were the two boys, out of the house alicady, and 
skating away on the crust with a! their miyhr. 

** My husband and I both tried to return our thanks to 
the church at the East that sent us the box, and we've 
tried to return thauks to God every day since. Lina 
times have come again and again, but we have trusted 
in Him, dreading nothing so much as « doubt of his 
protecting care. Over and over again we bave proved 
ae * they that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
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GENERAL GRANT'S BOYHOOD.’ 


Most readers will turn with great interest to the ac 
count which General Grant gives of his boyhcod in the 
first volume of his ‘‘ Personal Memoirs.” The public 
are already in Jarge measure familiar with his later his- 
tory, which is indeed part of the history of the country, 
but with his earlier years most Americans have slight 
acquaintance. We give here a substantial extract from 
that part of these memoirs which covers the period of 
boyhood. 

With regard to this last, and indeed only, literary 
work of General Grant's, critics are already agreed that 
it will take rank among the best works of its class, and 
will remaio a clastic for future ages, Apart from the 
great interest which attaches to the narrative, General 
Grant has succeeded in giving to his story that touch of 
art which comes from a simple, genulne nature intent 
upon telling its story, and free from affectation or self- 
consciousness. There is in these volumes the best result 
of the entire absence of ¢ffort and artifice : 

In June, 1821 (says General Grant), my father, Jesse R 
Grant, married Hannah Simpson. I was born on the 
27th of April, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Ciermont County, 
Ohio. In the Fall of 1823 we moved to Georgetown, 
the county seat of Brown, the adjoining county east. 
This place remained my home until, at the age of seven- 
teen, in 1889, I went to West Point. The schools, at the 
time of which I write, were very indifferent. There 
were no free schools, and none in which the scholars 
were classified. They were all supported by subscrip- 
tion, and a single teacher—who was often a man or 
a woman incapable of teaching much, even if they 
imparted all they knew—would have thirty or forty 
scholars, male and female, from the infant learning the 
A B C's up to the young lady of eighteen and the boy of 
twenty, studying the highest branches taught—the three 
R's, ‘‘ Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic.” I never saw an 
algebra or other mathematical work higher than the 
arithmetic, in Georgetown, until after I was appointed 
to West Point. I then bought a work on algebra in 
Cincinnati ; but, having no teacher, it was Greek to me. 

My life in Georgetown was uneventful. At the age 
of five or six until seventeen I attended the subscription 
schools of the village, except during the winters of 
1836-7 and 1838-9. The former period was spent in 
Maysville, Kentucky, attending the school of Richardson 
and Rand ; the latter in Ripley, Ohio, at private school. 

I was not studious In habit, and probably did not 
make progress enough to compensate for the outlay for 
board and tuition. At all events, both winters were 
spent in going over the same old arithmetic which I 
knew every word of before, and repeating, ‘‘ A noun is 
the name of a thing,” which I had also heard my George- 
town teachers repeat until I had come to believe it. But 
I cast no reflections upon my old teacher, Richardson, 
He turned out bright scholars from his school, many of 
whom have filled conspicuous places in the service of 
their States. Two of my contemporaries there—who, I 
believe, never attended any other institution of learning 
—have held seats in Congress, and one, if not both, other 
high offices. These are Wadsworth and Brewster. 

My father was, from my earllest recollection, in com- 
fortable circumstances, considering the times, his place 
of residence, and the community in which he lived. 
Mindful of his own lack of facilities for acquiring an 
education, his greatest desire in maturer years was for 
the education of his children. Consequently, as stated 
before, I never missed a quarter from school from the 
time I was old enough to attend till the time of leaving 
home, This d!d not exempt me from labor. In my 
early days every one labored more or less, in the region 
where my youth was spent, and more in proportion to 
their private means. It was only the very poor who 
were exempt. 

While my father carried on the manufacture of 
leather, and carried on the trade himself, he owned and 
tilled considerable land. I detested the trade, prefer- 
ring almost any other labor ; but I was fond of agricult- 
ure, and of ali employment ia which horses were u:ed. 
We had, among other lands, fifty acres of forest within a 
mile of the viilage. In the Fall of the year choppers 
were employed to cut enough wood to last a twelve- 
month. When I was seven or eight years of ago I 
began hauling all the wood used in the house and shops. 
{ could not load it on the wagons, of course, at that 
time, but I could drive, and the choppers would load, 
and some one at the house unload. When about eleven 
years old I was strony enough to hold « plow. From 
that age until seventeen 1 did all the work done with 
horses, such as breaking up the land, furrowing, plow- 
ing corn and potatoes, bringing iu the crops when har- 
vested, hauling all the wood, besides tending two or 
three hors:s, a cow or two, and sawiag wood for stovea, 
ete., while still attending schol. For this I was com- 
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pensated by the fact that there was never any scolding 
or punishing by my parents; no objection to rational 
enjoyments, such as fishing, golng to the creek a mile 
away to swim in summer, taking a horse and visiling 
my grandperents in the adjoining county, fifteen miles 
off, skating on the ice in winter, or taking a horse and 
sleigh when there was snow on the ground. 

While still quite young I visited Cincinnatt, forty-five 
miles away, several timcs alone; also Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, often, and once Louisville. The journey to 
Louisville was a big one for a boy of that day. I had 
also gone once with a two horse carriage to Chillfcothe, 
about seventy miles, with a neighbor's family, who 
were removing to Toledo, Ohio, and returned alone; 
and bad gone once, in Jike manner, to Flat Rock, 
Ky., about seventy miles away. On this latter occasion 
J was fifteen years of age. While at Flat Rock, at the 
house of a Mr. Payne, whom I was vis'ting with his 
brother, a neighbor of ours in Georgetown, I saw a very 
fine saddle horse, which I rather coveted, and proposed 
to Mr. Payne, the owner, tc trade him for one of the 
two I was driving. Payne hesitated to trade with a 
boy, but, asking his brother about it, the latter told him 
that it would be all right, that I was allowed to do as I 
pleased with the horses. was seventy miles from 
home, with a carriage to take back, and Mr. Payne sald 
that he did not know that his horse had ever had a 
collar on. I asked to have him hitched toa farm wagon, 
and we would soon see whether he would work. It was 
soon evident that the horse had never worn harness 
before ; but he showed no viciousness, and I expressed 
a confidence that I could manage him. A trade was at 
once struck, I recelving ten dollars difference. 

The next day Mr. Payne, of Georgetown, and I 
started on our return. We got along very well fora 
few miles, when we encountered a feroclous dog that 
frightened the horses and made them run. The new 
animal kicked at every jump he made. I got the horses 
stopped, however, before any damage was done, and 
without running into anything. After glving them a 
little rest, to quiet their fears, we started again. That 
instant the new horse kicked, aud started to run once 
more. The road we were on struck the turnpike within 
a half a mile of the point where the second runaway 
commenced, and then there was an embankment twenty 
or more feet deep on the opposite side of the pike. I 
got the horses stopped on the very brink of the precl- 
pice. My new horse was terribly frigntened, and trem- 
bled like an aspen ; but he was not half so badly frizht- 
ened as my companion, Mr. Payne, who deserted me 
after this last experience, and took passage on a freight 
wagon for Maysville. Every time I attempted to start, 
my new horse would commence to kick. I was in 
quite a dilemma foratime. Once in Maysville I could 
borrow a horse from an uncle who lived there; but I 
was more than a day’s travel from that point. Finally, 
I took out my bandanna—the style of handkerchief in 
universal use then—and with this blindfolded my horse. 
In this way I reached Maysville safely the next day, no 
doubt much to the surprise of my friend. Here I bor- 
rowed a horse from my uncle, and the following day we 
proceeded on our journey. 

About half my school-days in Georgetown were spent 
at the schoolof John D. White, a North Carolinian, and 
the father of Chilton White, who represented the district 
in Congress for one term during the Rebellion. Mr, 
White was always a Democrat fn politics, and Chilton 
followed his father. He had two older brothers—all 
three being schoolmates of mine at their father's schoo] 
—who did not vo the same way. The second brother 
died before the Rebellion began; he was a Whig, and 
afterwards a Republican. His oldest brother was a Re 
publican and brave soldier during the Rebellion. Chilton 
is reported as having told of an earlier horse trade of 
mine. As he told the story, there was a Mr. Ralston 
living within a few miles of the village, who owned a 
colt which I very much wanted. My father had offered 
twenty dollars for it, but Ralston wanted twenty-five. I 
was £0 anxious to have the colt that after the owner 
left I begged to be allowed to take him at the price de 
manded. My father yielded, but said twenty dollars 
was all the horse was worth, and told me to offer that 
price ; if it was not accepted, I was to offer twenty-two 
and ahalf, and if that would not get him, to give the 
twenty-five. I at once mounted a horze and went for 
the colt. WhenI got to Mr. Ralston’s house | sald to 
him : ‘‘ Papa says I may offer you twenty do}lirs for the 
colt, but if ycu won’t take that, [am to offer twenty-two 
and a half, and if you won't take that, to give you 
twenty-five.” It would not require a Connecticut man 
to guess the price finally agreed upon. This story Is 
nearly true. I certainly showed very plainly that I had 
come for the colt, and meant to have him. I could not 
have been over eight years old at the time. This trans- 
action caused me greac hcart-burning. The story got 
out among the boys of the village, and it was a long 
time before I heard the last of it. Boys enjoy the misery 
of their companions, at least village boys in that day 
did, and in later life 1 have found that all adults are not 
free from the peculiarity. I kept the horse until he 
was four years old, when he was blind, and I sold him 








for twenty dollars. When I went to Maysville to school 
in 1836, at the age of fourteen, I recognized my colt as 
one of the blind horses working on the tread-wheel of 
the ferry boat. 

I have described enough of my early life to give an 
impression of the whole. I did not like to work ; but I 
did as much of it, while young, as grown men can be 
hired to do in these days, and attended school at the 
same time. I had as many privileges as any boy in the 
viilage, and probably more than most of them. 

I have no recollection of ever having been punished at 
home, elther by scolding or by the rod. But at school 
the case was different. The rod.was freely used there, 
and I was not exempt from iis influence. I cansee John 
D. White, the school-teacher, now, with his long beech 
switch always in his hand. It was not always the same 
one, either. Switches were brought in bundles from a 
beech wood near the schoolhouse, by the boys for whose 
benefit they were intended. Often a whole bundle 
would be used up in a single day. 

I never had avy hard feelings against my teacher, 
either while attending the school, or in later years when 
reflecting upon my experience. Mr. White wasa kind- 
hearted man, and was much respected in the community 
in which he lived. Ile only followed the universal cus- 
tom of the period, and that under which he had recefved 
his own education. 


HERE AND THERE. 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL COWARDICE. 


‘“‘Among the visitors to the city,” sald an old 
soldier to a Western newspaper man, ‘‘I saw to- 
day a man who, when he entered the army, looked 
upon himself as timid to the point of cowardice. 
He came to the regiment about the time of the At- 
lanta campaign as a new recruit, and just before the 
first engagement after his arrival he came to me and 
said : ‘Captain, for heaven’s sake put me some place 
where I won’t have to fight. I am acoward, and I can’t 
gointo battle. If I attempt it I will disgrace myself.’ 
The man in appearance was the most miserable picture 
of abject cowardice I had cver seen, and I looked about 
to find an excuse for leaving him behind. The boys were 
shedding their knapsacks preparatory to making a 
charge, and I put the new recruit, with some others 
that I did not feel sure of, on duty to guard the knap- 
sacks. The fight came on, and raged for hours. As 
many bullets struck the point where those knapzacks 
were piled as did the line where the regiment was 
formed. All through the furious fighting the new re. 
crult, as I afterward learned, was on his knees praying 
loudly and earnestly for the safety of the regiment. The 
meno with him at first regarded this performance with 
contempt, but as the fury of the fight increased and the 
man’s words took on increased earnestness, they became 
a little superstitious, and when at last the regiment went 
forward with a cheer, and the man on his knees burst 
out into hallelujahs of rejoicing, they felt a respect for 
him. However the men of the regiment may have re- 
garded the praying performance, it is certain that they 
made no jokes aboutit. The fight had been tco serious 
and the losses too heavy for any ridicule of a man who 
had prayed for them. The next day, at New Hope 
Church, when the regiment camesuddenly under heavy 
fire, most of the men dropped to the ground or took to 
cover. Among the few men who stood up and fired 
was the man who had told me the day before that he 
was a natural coward and could not go into a fight. 
When I ordered him down he turned to me, witi an ex- 
alted look, to say: ‘I have stood in the face of death. 
I do not fear anything. After the experience of yester- 
day I can never be a coward again ;’ and he never 
was.” 

BETRAYED BY A SOUNDING-BOARD. 


A clergyman near Dean Boyd—the English summer 
chaplain at Schwalbach—had been speaking of his own 
extraordinary experiences in the pulpit of Trinity Church, 
Margate, when preaching there as a stranger on behalf 
of the excellent sea-bathing infirmary of that place. 
There was at the back of that pulplt, he said, a sonnd- 
ing-board, shaped and concaved like a larze oyster or 
scallop shell. Aud tke effect of hls own voice on that 
shell and on his own ears was most peculiar and ua 
pleasant. When he stood back, in his preaching, toward 
the shell, the boom in his ears was «juite startling ; and 
when he stood forward, his voice seemed diminished to 
almost inaudibility. ‘‘ That reminds me,” sald the Dean, 
‘‘of a very humbling experience of a friend of mine who 
was preaching in a pulpit with exactly such a sounding- 
board as you have described. He was not the minister 
of the church, though he hd preached there two or 
three times before. And that pulpit had such extraor- 
dinary acoustical peculiarities that it caught and re- 
flected at pecullar angles, back upon the preacher, even 
whispers spoken at a long distance. My friend went up 


into the pulpft, and knelt down to say his private prayer. 
He then stood up, and looked at the congregation ; and, 
as he did so, he heard a voice, as it were, from behind, 
say distinctly, ‘Oh, that dreadful man again |’ ” 
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Books AND Qurtuors. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.’ 
II. 


HE founding of the ‘‘ Liberator,” in January, 1831, 

marked the close of the dispensation of Gradual 
ism, and the beginning of a new anti-slavery movement, 
resting distinctively upon the doctrine and duty of Im 
mediate Emancipation. Not, it would seem, that any- 
body expected that slavery could be instantly ab lished, 
but that a sound moral principle was thought indispen- 
sable to success. It is not probable that either John the 
Baptist or Jesus, in preaching the doctrine of immediate 
repentance, expected that all Palestine would instantly 
heed the message ; but not for that reason could they 
demand less than God required. As the scientist 
requires some clear statement as a working hypothesis, 
so the moral reformer, if he would not beat the air in 
vain, must plant his feet upon a self-evident truth, and 
make no terms with the sin he would overthrow. Grad- 
ualism, as applied to slavery, had proved a failure, while 
slavery was growing stronger day by day. The hour 
fora new movement had struck, and the man to begin 
ithad come. ‘‘I will be as harsh as truth,” said Gar- 
rison, ‘“‘and as uncompromising as justice. ... Iam 
in earnest ; I will not equivocate ; I will not excuse; I 
will not retreat a single inch ; and I will be heard.” 
Alluding to his former advocacy of gradualism, be said : 
“I seize this opportunity to make a full and unequivo- 
cal recantation, and thus publicly to ask pardon of my 
God, of my country, and of my brethren, the poor 
slaves, for having uttered a sentiment so full of timidity, 
injustice, and absurdity.” 

It is not strange that in a community which looked 
upon slavery as a misfortune rather than a crime, which 
held the negroes to be an inferior race, and thought all 
discussion of the subject dangerous to the Union, this 
new movement was regarded with strong aversion. New 
England was growing rich upon the products of slave 
labor, and North and South were linked firmly together 
by political, social, and ecclesiastical ties. Popular 
sympatuy for the masters was strong, while few ‘‘re 
membered those In bonds as bound with them.” ‘‘ The 
slaves,” many said, ‘‘ are only ‘niggers,’ who are unfit 
for freedom, and would hardly care to accept it if it 
were offered to them.” Others said: ‘‘Slavery is 
sanctioned of God in the Old Testament and the New ; 
why should we interfere with it?” ‘‘ It will never do,” 
others said, “‘ to set the slaves free in this country : they 
must be sent to Africa, where they belong.” The Col 
onization Society was in high favor among those who 
held such views, and a chief offense of Mr. Garrison was 
that he made war upon it as one of the props of 
slavery. 

The slaveholders, who had long been indifferent to 
anti-slavery sentiments tempered by gradualism, were 
thoroughly alarmed by the new movement, whic» they 
said was designed to promote insurrection. The South 
ern press demanded the suppression of the ‘‘ Liberator ” 
bylaw. The Legislature of Georgia passed an act offer- 
ing a reward of $5 000 to any one who would bring Mr. 
Garrison or his partner into that State for punishment 
Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, wrote in great «larm 
to the Mayor of Boston, entreating him to interp.se his 
authority for the protection of the South from the im 
pending danger. At Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Garrison and 
his partner were indicted as incendiaries by the grand 
jury, evidently with the thought that Massachusetts 
would give them up for trial. At this very time, being 
too poor to procure other lodgings, they slept nightly on 
the floor of their printing-ottice, and subsisted upon 
bread and milk, cakes and fruit, obtained from shops in 
their vicinity. But friendly voices cheered them, as when 
Arthur Tappan wrote : ‘ As I see your life is threatened, 
I feel anxious to have all the advantage of it while you 
live. and therefore inclose you $100, to be applied to the 
distribution of your paper to the leading men of the 
country.” And again, referring to the Georgia indict 
ment, the same gentleman wrote: ‘“‘If money is needed 
to save you from the fangs of these wretches, I will sup- 
ply it.” 

Mr. Garrison was undaunted by denunciations and 
dangers. ‘‘Isthe inquiry made,” he'says, ‘* how do I bear 
up under my adversities ? I answer—like the oak ; Jike 
the Alps ; unshaken—storm-proof.” Again : *‘ ] knew at 
the commencement that my motives would be im- 
peached, my warnings ridiculed, my person persecuted, 
my sanity doubted, my life jeoparded ; but the clank of 
the prisoner's chains broke upon my ear—it entered 
deeply into my soul—I looked up to heaven for strength 
to sustain me in the perilous work of emancipation, and 
my resolution was taken. Thanks be to God, that 
resolution grows loftler with time, and sinks its base 
deeper and broader as danger approtimates.” The mails 
from the South brought him anonymous letters filled 
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with grossest abuse and threatening him with assassina- 
tion, but they neither disturbed his peace nor caused 
him to waver in his purpose. His trust was in God, and 
he counted not his life dear unto him so long as he 
might be permitted to plead the cause of the oppressed 
“Tf I fall;” he said, ‘‘ God will raise up others to stand 
in my place.” The weapons of his warfare were of 
heavenly temper, and the Bible was his constant inspi- 
ration and delight. ‘‘How,” he asked, ‘‘shall we 
preach deliverance to the captive and the opening of the 
prison doors to them that are bound, and transform the 
benfghted and suffering slave into an enlightened and 
happy freeman, and the haughty master into a famillar 
friend—how shall we accomplish this and more without 
the Bible? . . . Take away the Bible, and our warfare 
with oppression, and infidelity, and intemperance, and 
impurity, and crime, is at an end. Our weapons are 
wrested away ; our foundation is removed ; we have no 
authority to speak, and no courage to act.” 

A standing objection to Mr. Garrison, on the part of 
those who rejected his message and contemned his doc 
trines, was his ‘“‘hard language;” and some of his 
friends occasionally remonstrated with him on this ac- 
count. Exampiles of the latguage objected to abound 
in these volumes, so that every reader can judge for 
himself as to the ressonableness of the complaint. One 
thing is manifest ; viz , that he spoke with deliberation, 
and thought his words were such as the exigency de- 
manded. ‘‘ Posterity,” he said, “ will bear witness that 
I was right.” Writing in 1833, he said: ‘‘ What has 
been so efficacious as this hard language? ... Shame 
to tell! Ican apply to him who steals the liberties of 
hundreds of his fellow-creutures, and lacerates their 
bodies, and plunders them of all their hard earnings, 
only the same epithet that is applied by all toa man 
who steals a shilling in this community. ... How, 
then, ought I to feel and speak and write in view of a 
system which is red with innocent blood? ... My 
soul should be, as it is, on fire. I should thunder—]I 
should lighten. I should blow the trumpet of alarm, 
long and loud. . .. I should imitate the example of 
Christ, who, when he had to do with peop'e of like 
manners, called them sharply by their proper names.” 
A little later, he said: ‘In seizing ‘the trump of God,’ 
I had indeed to blow ‘ a jarring blast ’—but it was neces- 
sary to wake up a nation slumbering in the lap of moral 
death.” Lewis Tappan, at the Philadelphia Convention 
of 1833, expressed the feelings of Abolitionists generally 
when he said : ‘‘ If God had not endowed him as he has, 
and smiled propitiously on his imprudences, we should 
not now be engaged in the deliberations of this most 
interesting and important convention. God has raised 
up just such a man as William Lloyd Garrison to bea 
pioneer in this cause.” 

This charge of severity has been made against all the 
great reformers of the world. Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
and their associates did not escape it. It is a point, 
moreover, respecting which good men have always 
differed, and will differ to the end of time, according as 
they are either naturally bold and aggressive, or charac 
teristically tender and gentle. Probably no friend of 
Mr. Garrison will claim that, in this particular, he did 
not sometimes err ; while his severest critic may be wiil 
ing to concede the purity of his motives, and accord him 
the benefit of Channing’s apology for the severity of 
Milton : ‘‘Men of natural softness and timidity, of a 
sincere but effeminate virtue, will be apt to look on 
these bolder, hardier spirits as violent, perturbed, and 
uncharitable ; and the charge will not be wholly ground- 
less. But that deep feeling of evils which is necessary 
to effectual confilct with them, and which marks God’s 
most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot breathe 
itself in soft and tender accents. The deeply moved 
soul will speak strongly, and ought to speak 80 as to 
move and shake nations.” 

It would seem that, however severely Mr. Garrison 
might speak or write of slavery and slaveholders in the 
mass, he was always gentle and courteous in private 
intercourse. Once, when he was on a steamer going 
down the Delaware, he fell into conversation with a 
slaveholder. The Rev. 5. J. May, who was with him, 
says he listened with delight to the admirable manner 
in which he expounded and maintained the doctrines 
and purposes of the Abolitionists, and adds: ‘‘ After a 
leng conversation, which attracted as many as could get 
within hearing, the gentleman said, courteously: ‘I 


have been much interested, sir, in what you have sald, 


and in the exceedingly frank and temperate manner in 
which you have treated the subject. If all Abolition- 
ists were like you, there would be much less opposition 
to your enterprise. But, sir, depend upon it, that hair- 
brained, reckless fanatic, Garrison, will damage, if he 
does not shipwreck, any cause.’ Stepping forward, 1 
replied : ‘ Allow me, sir, to introduce you to Mr. Garri- 
son, of whom you entertain so bad an opinion. The 
gentiemin you have been talking with is he.’” 

In spite of every obstacle, the new movement de- 
velop2d rapidly, and no weapon formed against it 
secmed to prosper. It gathered adherents from every 
sect and every political party, and the whole land was 





shaken by the agitation it created. In 1834-5 an epi- 
demic of mobs prevatled, and in the latter year Garrt- 
3on was dragged through the streets of Boston with a 
rope around his body, and saved from a violent death 
by being thrust into jail. All the witnesses agree that he 
bore himself most nobly in the hour of peril; and he 
himself thus describes his feelings: ‘‘I felt perfectly 
calm, nay, very happy. It seemed to me that it was 
indeed a blessed privilege thus to suffer in the cause of 
Christ. Dz ath did not present one repulsive feature. 
The promises of God sustained my soul, so that it was 
not only divested of fear, but ready to sing aloud for 
joy.” 

In 1838, when the movement had become formidable 
{n numbers and influence, differences arose, mainly 
upon the question whether women should be allowed to 
speak and vote in anti-slavery meetings, Mr. Garrison 
taking the affirmative, while many excellent men 
opposed the measure on Scriptural grounds. It seems 
little less than ludicrous now that anybody could have 
left the movement for such a reason. Mr. Garrison's 
non-resistance views were also a stumbling-block to 
many, who thought they militated against political 
action. His views of the Sabbath, which were essentially 
those of Luther, were also asubject of complaint. Then 
a party aroxe which wished to change the movement 
from a moral and religious to a political foundatlon, 
and to this Mr. Garrison was strenuously opposed. 
The majority of the societies sustained him, and the 
minority seceded, in the hops, as they said, that a 
new organization, of which he should be nefther a 
member nor a leader, would concillate the opposition 
and advance the cause. The story of these divisions 
makes sad reading, and it is not probable that the fault 
was wholly on elther side, The American Soctety 
divided in 1810, upon the woman question, the majority 
supporting Mr. Garrison, and the minority seceding. 
There {s a widely popular impression that the division 
was owing, in pirt at least, to opposition on his part to 
evangelical Christianity. But this, judging from his 
writings at that period, isa mistake. After the meeting 
was over, and while he yet walted for the ship that was 
to convey him from New York to England, he wrote a 
letter to his wife, which of course he never expected 
wonld get into print, in which he sald: ‘‘My poor 
dear brother James! ...I love him with all a 
brother’s affection—of that he cannot donbt. E,rnest 
is my prayer to God that he may be led to review his 
past life, and to perceive how widely he has departed 
from the path of rectitude, to the ruin of his immortal 
soul. O that he may be led to speedy and hearty re- 
pentancs, that he may rejoice in God, and be made an 
heir of glory through Jesus Christ our Saviour! But 
without repentance there can be no reconcillation ; and 
unless we are recoaciled to God, how can we be’happy ?” 
This makes it clear that he still retained the faith he 
cherished when he first entered upon his great work, 
and that the opposition he encountered sprang mainly 
from hostility to his uncompromising anti-slavery views. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.' 

It is difficult for a parent to publicly criticise his own 
child ; nor is it easy even for him to form an impartia 
analysis of his child’s character ; and ‘‘ Mrs. Herndon’s 
Income” may properly be called a child of The Chris. 
tian Union. We need not describe it to our readers, 
a large proportion of whom have probably followed its 
course in our columns, A re-reading it in book form 
confirms our first impression of its strength. It is 
indeed defective in cons'ruction. It is modeled on the 
pattern of the drama, not on that of the novel ; the scenes 
shift too suddenly and too frequently ; and the reader is 
not always able to keep the relation of the different 
characters or events in mind. The tendency of the 
modern novel to continuity of narrative indicates an 
improvement in artistic conception, and in going back 
to an earlier type, as illustrated especially in some of 
Dickens’s novels, Mrs. Campbell has fallen into error. 
But this, if not the only, is certainly the most serious, 
fault of a story which is otherwise exceptionally strong 
both in its dramatic and its didactic features. For 
‘**Mrs. Herndon’s Income” {s not only a novel with a 
purpose, but it is safe to say it would never have been 
written but for the purpose which inspired {t. It is as 
didactic as—say, Othello or Macbeth ; but, like taem, its 
didacticism is all cast in a dramatic mold. It isnota 
discussion of socialistic problems; it is a portrayal of 
them in action. The fanatic Soclalist, the dreaming 
Socielist, the philanthropic Socialist, the Christian 
Socialist, all figure in its pages. The contrast between 
pure but wholly uncultured spirituality of life as repre- 
sented in Jerry McAuley, and a wholly unspiritual snd 
therefore nerveless though philanthropic intellectuality 
as represented in the Rev. Mr. Featherstone, {s finely 
brought out. So is the unconscious selfishness of a 
narrow, worldly, thourh apparently tender-hearted 
woman in Mrs. Longshore. So is the selfishness of the 
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out finally more felicitously than in the drama of life. 
There is acertain searching quality in the book which 
appeals to the intellect rather than to the sentiment, 
and to the conscience more than either. We have 
heard of one young woman, who, hearing that her 
father was an owner of tenement-houses in one of our 
great cities, on reading this story went straight to a 
personal investigation as to the character of the tene- 
ments—a significant tes'imony to the sword-like charac- 
ter of the book. Entertaining? Yes; it is decidedly 
entertaining, and does not lack humor; but we would 
not advise any one to read it who wants a soporific. 
It is a story to stir the reader and to set him to thinking— 
if he possesses a thinking apparatus ; some novel readers 
do not. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


A unique holiday publication in every respect is the 
edition of “ Lalla Rookn” issued by Estes & Laurlat. 
The text is printed with exquisite clearness and taste, on 
a page of admirable proportion and size, and on paper 
of a very effective finish, and the whole is handsomely 
bound and inclosed in a rich portfollo case. There are 
about 150 illustrations, from such artists as Garret, Ken- 
yon Cox, W. H. Low, Satterlee, and Harper; ink 
drawings, reproduced by the photogravure process and 
printed in a variety of tints, securing some exquisite 
effects of color. The illustrations vary in excellence, 
but for the most part the artists have given readings of 
the poem which are in thorough harmony with ils 
spirit, and consc quently entirely Orlental in design and 
execution. A certain splendor of imagination and 
wealth of ornament are involved in the successful illus- 
tration of Moore’s poem, and these are the very qualities 
which one finds in this book. Luxury and beauty 
characterize it from beginning to end, and so evident 
are these qualities that he who had never read the text 
would hardly fail to take in the spirit and movement of 
the poem by a study of the illustrative work. The 
process of photogravure discloses here its most delicate 
possibilities. Among the other illustrations are a num- 
ber of facsimile reproductions of Persian drawings ; 
and one feature of the work specially worthy of com- 
mendation is the ingenuity and taste with which the text 
is broken up and interwoven by the work of the artists. 
This book registers in some respects the high-water 
mark of artistic book-making in this country. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. $15). 

Among the thoroughly readable and instructive holl- 
day books is a narrative of travel by S. P. Scott, entitled 
‘Through Spain.” This volume, which is profusely 
illustrated and very handsomely printed on heavy paper, 
takes the reader through one of the most picturesque 
and interesting countries in Europe, a country which 
still retains its ancient characteristics and pecullarities 
in all their integrity. He must be a dull traveler jn- 
deed who will not find in Spain impressions fresh 
enough and deep enough to bear the process of writing 
and printing. This volume is both a record of travel 
and, in a mild sense, of adventure. It will be read with 
interest, and the reader will be greatly aided in his jour- 
ney by the numerous and, in many cases, delicate and 
clear illustrations which are scattered through the vol 
ume. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5) 

The same publishers send us an illustrated quarto 
containing Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Hermit,” a ballad of 
characteristic simplicity and beauty. Mr. Walter Shir- 
law, who furnishes the illustrations, has made it his 
special industry to interpret the spirit of the poem rather 
than to unite with it a series of detached sketches, and 
in the main he has been successful. Whatever criticism 
there is to be made on his drawings, they are certainly 
suggestive and out of the common run of illustrative 
designs. The volume is well printed and tastefully 
bound. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 ) 

A work of more than ordinary interest is the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Empire,” by Joseph Moore. This work is a story of 
travel in India, and is written with an adequate and 
intelligent knowledge of the customs and habits of life 
which make India so different from all the rest of Asia, 
to say nothing of the West. The value of this book, and 
its interest for the reader, are greatly enhanced by fifty 
phototy pes, illustrating many of the marvels of Indian 
art, the architectural features of the country, its princi- 
pal cities, ruins, and many of its customs. These illus- 
trations are of peculiar delicacy, and are, indeed, as good 
as anything we haveever seen of the kind. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.) 





Among recent novels nothing bas been more ingenious {n 
construction or more vivacious and entertaining in style 
than The Last Meeting, by Brander Matthews (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). This entertaining novel is a good, 
old-fashioned story, with an honest plot—a course of true 
love properly interrupted and orthodoxly brought to a 
happy consummation in the end, Mr. Matthews possesses 





it doubly entertaining because of its descriptions and ski! 
ful use of facts and places and characters with which they 
are not unfamiliar. This story is quite up to the mark of 
Mr. Matthews's short story in the October ‘ Century,” 
which was, in its way, a masterpiece of dexterity and skill. 

A very neat and attractive book is the first of the Chau- 
tauqua Town and Country Club text-books. It is Zalks 
About the Weather, in Its Relation to Plants and Animals, 
and is prepared by Charles Barnard. There are several 
chapters which treat of the ‘‘sources of wealth,’ and 
explain the influence of the weather upon our useful plants 
and animals. While the bock is so simple as to be easily 
understood by an intelligent child, it contains a great deal 
of practical information which could not fail to be belpful 
tothe farmer, although quite experienced in his business. 
It is nota book of mere theories, for it is the outcome of 
much practical work, and gives, in very small space and at 
a small cost, what every person who undertakes to use the 
atmosphere and the ground in contributing to his love of 
beauty, or to his income by means of marketable products, 
would do well to have at hand for reference. 

A Captive of Love is the English title given by Mr. Ed 
word Greey to his adaptation of Bakin’s Japanese romance, 
the original title of which, literaly translated, is ‘‘ The 
Moon Shining Through a Cloud-rift on a Rainy Night.” 
The translation is literal enough to give an excellent idea of 
the style and method of the Japanese story-teller. The 
story throws a great many curious side-lights on the man- 
ners, superstitions, and legendary lore of the Japanese. 
There is genuine romance in the plot, and plenty of inci- 
dent. For itself, as well as a curious illustration of the 
literature of Japan, the book is worth reading. Not the 
least interesting feature is the reproduction of the twenty- 
six original illustrations, than which nothing could pos- 
sibly be more quaint or characteristic. (Boston: Lee «& 
Shepard.) 

Why We Believe the Bible. By J. P.T. Ingram, 8.T.D. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) A bright, fresh, and wholesome 
book. Condensed in statement, yet containing much that 
the young student and the man of little opportunity for 
learned research will be glad to know. Many questions are 
answered a3 to the sacred writings, their preservation, 
the objections of infidels, the trustworthiness of MSS., etc. 
A valuable book for young men, and any puzzled by the 
confusing attacks of enemies of the faith. It is so direct in 
statement that the meaning is apparent, and the reasons for 
believing, the Bible are cogent and sound. 

After a long delay the illustrated edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s delightful Water Dabies has been issued by Mac- 
millan & Co. (New York). The volume is handsomely 
printed on a fine quality of paper, with good margina. Itis 
illustrated by Lindley Sambourne. One bundred original 
and very effective illustrations add measurably to the charm 
of one of the best children’s stories ever written. ‘' Water 
Babies’’ is deservedly an English classic, and we note as 
one of the signs of progress in educational matters that it 
has been introduced into many sehools as a reader, and is 
steadily growing in popularity as an educational text-book. 

To the long list of calendars is added the Whifney Calen- 
dar, The selections from Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s writings 
have been made by Miss Mary Storrs Haynes. The arrange- 
ment of date and text is a little different from the ordinary 
hanging calendar. The seijections appear to have been 
made with an appreciation of the author which will com 
mend itself to her admirers. She has always been counted 
helpful, and is therefore especially qualified to furnish a 
daily text which will be inspiring and improving. The 
calendar is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A very useful and entertaining little book is Mr. George P. 
Upton’s volume on the Standard Operas (Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.). Within a very moderate compass one 
finds here a brief account of¢the history of each of the 
operas, the story of their plays, and a characterization of 
their musical style. Mr. Upton has put into a small space 
a great deal of very interesting material, and has prepared 
a handbook which lovers of the opera will fiad very con- 
venient and very instructive. 

To the charming illustrated book by Miss Lathbury no- 
ticed the otherday must be added a new volume for young 
readers, Ring-Around-a-Rosy (New York : R. Worthington) 
This volume strikes us as hardly as satisfactory as the 
** Tdyls of the Months,’’ but it is a charming little quarto 
full of bright and interesting figures, and the verses are de- 
lightful. 

A pleasantly written sketch of travel is We Two Alone in 
Europe, by Mary L. Made (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.). The writer has not attempted any literary perform- 
ance in publishing this volume, but has told the story of her 
foreign experiences just as a bright woman would write them 
toafriend. The book has the charm of pleasant, informal, 
and # rather piquant style. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Daudet, the French novelist, has just finished a new 
work entitled ‘* Tartaran sur les Alps.’’ 

—A. 8. Barnes & Co. have just issued a primary history 
of the United States for intermediate classes. 

—Funk & Wagnalls have issued a new novel by ‘Josiah 
Allen’s Wife ’’ under the title of ‘‘ Sweet Cicely.” 

—Sidney Luska, the author of ‘‘ As It Was Written,” will 
shortly publish a new story entitled ‘‘ Miss Piexada.”’ 

—‘' Literary Life’’ has removed from Chicago to this city, 
and will hereafter be issued from 111 East Nineteenth 
Street, 


Masque and Other Poems’? has just been brought out by 
D. Lothrop & Co, 

—One of the novelties of the season in the way of a calen 
dar is ‘*The Ruling Lights’? calendar, by Miss E. N. 
Little, published by A. L. Cassino, Boston. 

—The Chicago ‘Current’? has become the property of 
Mr. G. W. Wiggs, a capitalist of that city, and the editorial 
direction will remain in the hands of Messrs. Matthews and 
McGovern. 

—‘Austro-Hungary in Pen and Picture ”’ is the translation 
of the title of the book just published in Vienna as the joint 
work of Crown Prince Rudolph and several of the most 
eminent literary men of Austria. 

—The January “ Atlantic’? will contain, among other 
attractions, a story by the editor, T. B. Aidrich, entitled 
‘* Two Bites at a Cherry,’’ and the initial chapters of Miss 
Marfree’s serial, ‘‘ In the Clouds.” 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co. announce the issue of a new 
collection of verse, to be entitled ‘‘ The Humbier Poets,’’ 
and to contain a careful selection of verses that bave ap 
peared in the newspapers and magazines during the past 
fifteen years, selected by Mr. Slason Thompson. 

—A novel publication is to begin in January under the 
editorship of Mr. F. H. Wines. It is to be called “ The 
National Argus,’’ and will discuss questions relating to the 
care of the insane, the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, paupers, prisoners, and homeless children. 

—Mr. Edward Irenwus Stevenson, of the ‘‘ Independent,’’ 
whose contributions to the columns of The Christian Union 
our readers have often read with pleasure, is writing for 
the ‘* Musical Courier’ of this city a series of articles on 
the state of ecclesiastical music among the leading religious 
bodies of the country. 

—The fourth series of the Johns Hopkins ‘University 
Studies’? will commence with the January issue, and will 
treat principally of American City Government, State, Con- 
stitutional, and Agrarian subjects. The twelve mn onthly 
parts which will comprise the series will number about 600 
pages, and will cost #3. The books are of great value to 
students of American history, and of current problems in 
American life. 

—Bizarre bindings seem to be the“order of the present 
holiday season. Among the most notable of these is Hopkin- 
son Smith’s ‘Old Lines in New Black and White,”’ published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The cover of this book is of 
cloth, the title being printed on an inlaid panel of white 
paper. The book is fastened by wide ribbons of mouse- 
colored silk, which are attached to the cover by a large 
red seal, which, by the way, is from an antique stone in Mr. 
Smith’s possession. 

—The ‘ Youth’s Companion,’’ whose very name has be 
come a synonym for success, offers this year $5,000 in prizes 
for stories—$1,500 for the best serial for boys or girls, $750 
for the second best, and $500 for the third best ; $500 for 
the best short story for boys, the same amount for the best 
short story for girls, and the same amount for the best 
short story of adventure ; $250 for the writer of the second 
best short story in each case, 

—The Illustrated Christmas Number of the ‘‘ Publishers’ 
Weeklv”’ is a complete réswmé¢ and history of the publish 
ing season now drawing toaclose. It contains hundreds of 
titles of new books well arranged and indexed, and presents 
its readers with a large selection of illustrations takea from 
all the leading holiday publications. In the general taste- 
fulness of its arrangement, in the care with which it is print- 
ed, and in the profusion and beauty of its illustrations this 
number of the ‘* Publishers’ Weekly ’’ deserves to be classed 
with holiday publications. 

—The very high artistic standard constantly maintained 
by the “Decorator and Furnisher’’ makes it difficult to 
bestow higher praise upon one number than upon another. 
That for December is certainly 4 beautiful sheet to look 
upon, with its genuinely artistic cover design and many 
full page pictures of interiors. A studio interior, a stair- 
case corner in a private house, and a colored plate of a 
Moorish room are among the more notable features. A 
great variety of hints, suggestions, and more elaborate 
articles on many questions of decoration ana art furniture 
are well worth careful reading. 

—The issue of ‘The Library Journal” for September- 
October is devoted to a report of the Conference of Libra- 
rians at Lake George in September, and contains many 
papers by the best-known library men of the country on 
the practice and theory of library work. Messrs. Foster, 
Poole, Little, Richardson, Fletcher, Bowker, and Nelson 
are among the authors of carefully prepared articles on vari- 
ous branches of the subject. Within the last quarter cent- 
ury an immense advance has been made in method and 
system, and the “Library Journal” is a faithful record of 
al] that is doing and being discussed in the library world, a 
record invaluable to librarians and helpful to all ** bookish 
men.”’ 

—The ‘‘ Andover Review”? for December contains the 
third part of Professor Torrey’s philosophical study of 
Leibnitz's ‘‘ Théodicée;”’ the conclusion of the editorial 
series of papers on “‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ under the 
heading ‘‘ Christianity Absolute and Universal,” and in- 
cluding a reply to some of the unfavorable critjcisms on the 
series, and particularly on the article on Eschatology; a 
suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Freedman’s Children at School,’’ 
by Professor Horace Bumstead, of the Atlanta University ; 
‘* David—A Study for Oratorio or Cantata,”’ by Dr. E. P, 
Parker ; a slight sketch of ‘‘ Two Birmingham Leaders,”’ by 
the Rev. E. C. Towne ; an able and brilliantly written essay 
on “‘ Natural Law in the Formation of Character,’”’ by the 
Rev. J. H. Denison; and a paper on “ Evolution and The- 
ology,’’ by the Rev, Lyman Abbott, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The second concert of the Symphony Society was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera-House Saturday even- 
ing, December 5, and att:acted a large and appreciative 
audience. The programme was an unusually varied 
one, ranging in point of time from Gluck to Wagner, 
and including Mendelssohn and Bruckner, a name all 
but unknown in this country, although familiar enough 
to the modern musical world of the Continent. Herr 
Bruckner {is a Professor at the Conservatory of Vienna, 
and bas, from time to time, produced symphonies and 
other orchestral works which have given him the reputa- 
tion of considerable acquirements as aschclar, but only 
a very smal! claim to that divine spark which is usually 
attributed to genius. Indecd, it did not require great 
penetration for the majority of the audience to come to 
that conclusion after hearing the symphony by Bruckner 
which was placed first on the programme, and was 
played for the first time in this country on the Saturday 
evening in question. There was much to show the at- 
tainments of the composer in the ability to handle his 
material, but on a single hearing there were few really 
fine musical ideas discernible, and, on the whole, 
although Mr. Damrosch is to be commended for his 
desire to introduce novelties into the scheme of these 
concerts, it is to be regretted if so uninteresting works 
as this symphony of Bruckner are the only ones to be 
found. 

After this the orchestral selections were unquestiona- 
bly interesting. The three numbers by Gluck were 
well played, and were in themselves full of a quaint and 
simple beauty, which contrasted strongly with the 
higbly colored orchestration of both the Bruckner sym 
phony which preceded and the “ Rheingold” music of 
Wagner which followed it. The beautiful ‘‘ Hebrides ” 
overture of Mendelssohn was welcome after the long 
silences which are maintained now with regard to his 
music in making up orchestral programmes, and it is 
significant that the society which has cone so much to 
advance the progress of music in this country should 
also be the one of all others to retain Mendelssohn's 
name upon its l'sts, when others have relegated it, with 
rome scorn, to the limbo of the ‘‘com:nonplace.” 

Herr Eloi Sylva sang the prayer from Wagner's 
* Rienzi,” and a recitative and aria by Gounod, in a 
manner which, with the wonderfully fine quality of his 
voice, compelled enthusiastic admiration, and won him 
several recalls. 

The last scene of the ‘‘ Rheingold” was given for a 
finale, the vocal paris assigned to the Rhine maidens 
being suvg with admirable effect by Friulein Brandt 
and others. 


Those of our readers who are themselves admirers 
and collectors of etchings and engravings, and have a cul- 
tivated passion for various “‘ states” and impressions of a 
plate, and also for ‘‘remarque” proofs, will be interested 
in the following paragraph relating to the latter species 
of prints, which we have taken from the New York 
“Tribune.” A genuine ‘‘ remarque” proof, be it under- 
stood, is one of the early impressions from a plate, and 
generally bears upon the margin a small sketch or 
‘‘remarque,’ the significance of which is here ex- 
plained : 

“It is the present fashion to rail at ‘remarque’ 
proofs as being commercial and misleading, and for this 
reproach there has unfortunately been too frequent oc- 
casion. The original significance of the ‘remarque’ 
was simply that the etcher had tried a fresh point upon 
one side of his plate, afterward taking a few impressions 
before the marks were burnished off and‘regular publi- 
cation begun. -It has been easy to abuse popular faith 
in the ‘remarque,’ by printing an excessive number 
of ‘remarque’ proofs, or by adding a ‘ remarque’ 
to a plate after many impressions had been taken. Yet 
the fact remains that the legitimate ‘remarque’ proofs 
have taken the place of ‘artist’s proofs,’ and are there- 
fore desirable as the earliest impresstons after the trial 
proofs. As a matter of correct taste the ‘ remarque’ 
is not desirable, since nothing should be allowed to dis- 
tract attention from the etching.” 


Mr. James Smillie, whose death occurred last week, 
was a venerable man, and one of the best known of 
American artists, although his work was with the burin 
and not with the brush. During the popularity of old- 
fashioned line engraving Mr. Smillie stood at the head 
of landscape engraving in this country. The work of 
few American artists has been so widely distributed. 
Following the example of the Royal Academy, the 
Academy of Design elected one engraver of the figure, 
Alfred Jonts, and one landscape painter, Mr. Smillie. 
The latter was proDably the oldest member of the Acad- 
emy, with the possible exception of A. B. Durand. He 
owas one of the last of the old line engravers. Only two 
or three of bis professional brethren are living—Mr. 
John Sartain, of Philadelphia, Mr. Ritchie, of this city, 
both workers in a different field, and one or two others. 
Among the line engravers Mr. Smillie held the place 
filled among painters by the late William Page. 





There are many peop'e who, although they never 
have met him personally, have in a measure enjoyed 
the hospltality of the late William H. Vanderbilt by 
being favored in seasons past with a view of the pict- 
ures in his art gallery. Among these people, and the 
public generally, as a rule, the impression has been that 
Mr. Vanderbilt had little or no taste himself in matters of 
art, and that his gallery, perhaps, was filled by a “ carte 
blanche” order, just as we read that the libraries of 
wealthy but illiterate men are often collected. Butsuch 
a judgment of Mr. Vanderbilt is unjust as well as ia- 
correct, for Mr. Samuel P. Avery, the well-known col- 
lector and picture dealer of this city, has given his 
friendly testimony to the contrary. He said recently : 

“‘T can say little in detail of Mr. Vanderbilt’s pletures 
further than can be found in my catalogue, compiled 
some two years ego. - Since then he has only bought 
two pictures, both of which he chose himself. One, a 
large Detaille, he bought at the Salona year ago, during 
a hasty visit to Paris, and so deceived was he as to its 
size that when it arrived home a place was with difficulty 
found for it in the gallery. Auimpression, I am afraid, 
prevails that Mr. Vanderbilt himself had little to do 
with the choice of his pictures. This is far from being 
the case. He bought nearly every picture because he 
himself liked it, and not berause of the name. For in- 
stance, for years he would not buy a Corot, and only 
bought the two small examples that he has because he 
sald he was tired of being told he must have a Corot. 
He liked strong or cheerful subjects, or those which 
told astory, as it were, and of there the bulk of his gal- 
lery is composed. I took many trips with him to 
Europe, and was always struck with te frank simplicity 
of his ways and conversation. He referred often to his 
life as a simple farmer on Staten Island, but never with 
an affectation or forced humility. 

**T shall always look back with pleasure to a little trip 
we took to see Rosa Bonheur at Fontainebleau. A little 
party of five or six, we arrived there early in the morn- 
ing, and had breakfast with her. Mr. Vanderbilt and 
she seemed at once to feel themselves in sympathy, and, 
though he could speak no French and she no English, 
they chatted away through a friendly interpreter with 
freedom and good nature. He gave her a commission 
for two pictures, bnt when she said he could only have 
one picture in a year and the other in two or three years, 
he broke in with—‘Tell her I must havethem. I'm 
getting an old man, and want to enjoy them.’ She 
laughed at him for calling himself old, for she discov- 
ered that she was exactly his age herself. The upshot 
of it was that, though he did not offer a dollar more 
than the price originally agreed upon, he obtained both 
pictures within the year. I don’t think Mr. Vanderbilt 
ever bought as a commercial speculation. He would not 
care after he had bought a picture whether the artist’s 
work gained or lost in public estimation. At the same 
time I am inclined to think that his collection would 
sell today for a greut deal more than he gave for it. 
He himself used to pride himself mainly on the fact 
that it was such a perfect collection of fine examples. 
‘If I were to begin to buy to-day,’ he has often said, ‘I 
cou'd not within a few years gather such a collection if 
I were to spend al] my fortune.’ It should not be for- 
gotten, either, that he was not selfish in keeping all the 
pleasure of his gallery to himself. He threw it open to 
the public until it became a serious annoyance to him- 
self and his family, and any student of art was at all 
times welcome to visit the gallery.” 


A recent number of ‘‘ The Whitehall Review,” under 
the heading ‘‘ A New Portrait of Beethoven Found,” 
says: ‘‘The musical world is rather fluttered by the 
news that a new portrait of Beethoven has turned up, 
which is wholly unlike and much less attractive than 
the busts and portraits already in existence. We do not 
quite see why admirers of Beethoven should be per- 
turbed by thisdiscovery. The admirers of Shakespeare 
are in no way discomposed by the multifarious portraits 
of the great dramatist, more or less authentic, which 
exist, and which all differ amazingiy among themselves, 
In the National Portrait Gallery there are two portraits 
of Mary Stuart, both undoubtedly authentic, both 
painted by painters contemporary with the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots, and both strikingly unlike each other. 
The divergence of appearance is carried so far that in 
one portrait ‘the most fair and the most cruel princess 
in the world’ is represented as having bright blue-gray 
eyes, andin theothcreyesof yellow-brown. The extant 
portraits of almost every famous man or woman of former 
times do, as a matter of fact, differ remarkably, and the 
admirers of Becthoven need not grumble because the 
great musiclan’s likenesses are no exception to that gen- 
eral rule.” 


Few of the multitude of people who each season listen 
with enjoyment to the hackneyed but still lovely melo- 
dies of ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” or to the fresher and less familiar 
beauties of ‘‘ Alda,” realize how well along in years the 
composer of these operas has grown, and that Verdi is 
now anold man, A few weeks since he celebrated his 








seventy second birthday at his beautiful villa near 
Busseto, where many friends and admirers called to con- 
gratulate him. The reply which he is reported to have 
made to the inquiries of several visitors as to the time 
when he should probably finish his opera ‘‘Iago” fs 
almost poetic in feeling, and is tinged with the peaceful! 
and mellow tone of a serene and quiet time of life when the 
boisterous spirlt of youthful and middle age has subsided 
into the calm indifference of old age. ‘‘ Verdi celebrated 
his seventy-second birthday afew weeks ago, when many 
friends and admiters called at his beautiful villa near 
Busseto. To the quesiion put to him by many visitors 
as to when his opera ‘Iago’ was to be finished, he 
replied with a melancholy smile: ‘I hardly believe I 
shall be able to finish it. It is too great an undertaking 
to attempt to portray fierce jealousy in tones at a time 
of life when one is incapable of experiencing such a feel- 
ing. I shall therefore prefer to abandon the task, and 
compo3e nothing more.’” 


Vienra is certainly a progressive city musically. 
From statistics recently compiled to show the firmness 
of the hold which Wagner’s works have upon the 
Viennese oneratic stage, it was discovered that altogether 
there have been no fewer than 767 full representations 
of the ten principal works of that composer ; namely, 
213 of ‘‘ Lohengrin” since 1858, 184 of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” 
since 1859, 124 of ‘‘Der Fliegende Holliinder” since 
1860, 61 of ‘Die Meisterainger” since 1870, 49 of 
‘*Rienzl” since 1871, 52 of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” since 1877, 
16 of ‘Das Rhetngold” since 1878, 21 of “ Siegfried” 
since 1878, 21 of ‘“ Die Gotterdiimmerung” since 1879, 
and 16 of ‘ Tristan und Isolde” since 1883. 








A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 


ARGE sums of money, and inventive skill and 
thought beyond computation, have been expended 
in endeavoring to produceamuchine that could set type. 
A certain degree of success has been attatned,and there are 
machines that can be used in plain work of some kinds 
with advantage. But the difficulty has been to make a 
machine that could adjust itself to circumstances, and 
especially one that could justify—7. ¢., vary the spacing 
between words so as as to end each line properly, and 
yet preserve evenn2ss of spacing. A new machine of 
which great things are expacted by its inventors {s thus 
described : 

“The National Typographic Company is about to 
begin the manufacture of machines. The process 
has undergone many changes in detalls since the com- 
pany was formed and took hold of the patented ideas. 
A description can hardly be given of the complicated 
apparatus, which must be seen to be well understood. 
The machine has been characterized as « cross between 
a piano and a type foundry. As the keys are touched 
the types drop out of the reservoir into a mold, and the 
words are held apart by wedges until the line is com- 
pleted, when the spacing is increased or lessened accord- 
ing to circumstances. The types are made so as to be 
the reversa of ordinary type—intagllo—and when the 
line is finished, they are pushed to the mouth of a mold 
by touching a key. When the reservoir which contains 
the liquid metal is opened, the mold is filled, and the 
cast is cooled by a blast of cold air, which carries it 
through the tube to the galley, upon which it is dropped 
right side up against the line that preceded {t. All this 
is done automatically, and the operator has nothing to 
do but play the keys. The apparatus for distributing 
the dies is the most curlous and ingentous of the whole 
machine. When the line is cast, by pressing the key 
the operator lifts the dies that have been used to the 
top of the machiue, where they are dumped upon a sort 
of disk which keeps revolving above the tops of the 
tubes in which the dies are stored, and when this revo- 
lution brings the die over the tube where it belongs it 
dropsin. The transition from the printer to this ma- 
chine is too great to be accepted without doub‘s of {ts 
feasibility, but the men who have put in their money, 
and have come here from various parts of the country 
every month or two to observe the progress made in 
perfecting the process, are quite confident of success. 
They expect one of these machines in the hands of a 
skilled operator to do the work of ten printers. It is to 
set type at the rate of a column an hour.” 








If Mulhall’s statistics are rellable, says an angling 
journal, there are not far short of 160,000 vessels en- 
gaged in Europe and North America is fishing. Be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 men are employed in this 
industry, and the total annual product of fish is not far 
short of 1,500,000 tons. Few people realize the meaning 
of these latter figures. A ton of fish is equal in weight 
to about twenty-eight sheen ; and hence, if Mulhall’s es- 
timate is approximately correct, a year’s fish supply for 
ten European countries, included in this estimate, and 
the United States and Canada, might be represented by 
42,000,000 sheep. Of this amount the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Russia, and the United States alone aggregate 
1,000,000 tons, equivalent to 28,000,000 sheep, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





For Children and Adults. 


THE IDYLS OF THE MONTHS, A Book of 
Colored Des'tgns, emblematic of the Year, with ap- 
propriate Verses. Py Mary A. LATHBURY. 4to, 
cioth, with gold, silver, and three colors io inks ; 
in a box, $3.5U. 


Literary World: “A truly postic conceit and a 
considerable artistic talens invest the volume with 
unity and a certain degree of beauty.” 

Hart ford Courant : “It fs sure to find favor in the 
holidays.” 


Christian Union: “One of the cholce books of the 
» 


New Library Editions. 


BYRONS PORTICAL WORKS, A ner, 
complete, large type edition in three volumes, 
Edited by WLP scott. (Uniform in size with the 
Knight’ 8 Shake speare.) $1.50. 


MACDONALD’S (GEORGE) WORKER, With 
illustrations on wood and steel. Being the first 
coUected untform edition of this author's writings. 
21 volumes, J2mo, cloth, in box, per set, $51.50; half 
calf extra, per set, $65. 


NNALS OF A_ QUIET | ST. ad AND ST. 
A) 


AN 
NEIGHBORHCOL, J 
THE SEABOARD PAR.) (T Pare NT and the 


ISH. A Seyuel to the 





Above. DAV LO }INBROD. 
GUILD COURT. ADEL CATHC ART. 
ALEC FORBES OF MALCOLM. 

HOWGLEN be MARQOIS OF LOS- 


ROBERT FALCONER. SLE. 
THE VICAR’s* DAUGH WARLOCK 0’ GLEN 
TER. WARLOC K. 
PAUL FABER. MARY MAR 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, WEIGHED ND WANT 
ING 


WILERID CUMBER 
MEDE. DON ALD G RANT 
SIK GIDBIE. STEPHEN ARCHER. 


MARRY ATS (CAPTAIN) NOVELS AND 
TALES, New Illustrated Edition. Kech volume 
containing six or more fuil page illustrations, 42 
volumes, i2mo, cloth, in boxes, per set, $24; half 
calf extra, per set, 372. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. The above bound in 
12 volumes, with ali the illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$15. Sold only in sets. 
JONCORDANCE TO THE PLAYS OF 
SHAK E*PEARF By Davenport Adains 
Large demy Svo. C joth (uniform in size with the 
Library Edition of Howard Staunton’s Shake 
speare), $3. 
The 1. ge? apont five years in making the CON 
CORDANCE, and believes that no word of any 
importance escaped him, 


Routledge’s, New Illustrated Quartos, 


#REAT CITIES OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. ly Hazel Shepard. Profusely {l!us 
trated with full page and smalier views. 450 
pages. Handsome Hithographed double cover, 
with substantial c) ath back, 4to, boards, $1.50. 
Literary World: ‘An admirable book. . . 

A brilliant book of ite kind, ...An uncommon 
amount of pleesure and profit may be had from 
the book, and we wonder that we have never had 
one like it before.” 

“ To bright boys and girla the volume is next best 

pe teatrip round the world. To older people 

it wlil bea gratifying handbook for reference 
and study,... and to those who have traveled and 
seen the cities of kurope and the Kast its pictures 
will be agreeable reminders of past pleasures. Any 
one thinking of making a useful Christmas pres 
ent to a boy or girl may well examine this volume.” 
—{Boston Advertiser. 


BE ROES OF AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 
y N. D’Anvers. With Portraits of the early Navi 
AAS and scenes of their expicits. Beautiful 
ithographed double cover. 4to. Boards, $1.25. 
* More readable than a bare history, and more in- 
structive than a mere blogr: aphy ; taken altogether 
is excellent.”—{N. Y. School Journal. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE. By Mrs. Helen W. Pearson, 

“ Relates concisely the story of the lives of all our 
Presidents, from Washington to Cleveland. and is 
freely ilustrated with portraits and drawings of 
celebrated places.”—(Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston, 

“The histories of the Presidents are faithfully 
given, and with its numerous illustrations will be 
sure to give mergers and instruction to youthful 
reaters.”—[N. Y. Times. 


HISTORY oF IRELAND IN WORDS OF 
ONE JABLE. By Agnes Sadlier. Folly 
illustrated. Lithographea cover. 4to, boards, $1. 
“ Prepared with considerable skill, excellent type, 

— weil illustrated.”—[New York Nation. 


N THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. By Harry 
ee author of “ Escaped from Siberia.” ‘With 16 
full-page plates and many illustraiions. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


Susan Coolidge writes: “It is a history of the 
Crusades from their first conception under the 
auspices of Peter the hermit to the final defeat of 
the Templars and Knights of Malta ‘at St. Jean 
d’Acre, which ended the movement. Ittis a stirrin 
book for boy readers, and the wood-cuts, many o 
which ere copies from the early chronicles, give it a 
quaint interest.” 


Kate Greenaway’s New Christmas Books. 


MARIGOLD GARDEN. With 56 pages of orig- 
inal illustrations by KATE GrekENAWaY. Printed 
in colors by Edmund Evans. Large 4to, boards, 
82. 


~ 


“A charming book for the little ones, filled with 
the quaintest and prettiest of pictures.”—[The Chris- 
tian Union. 

KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC, 1886. 
Printed in colors by Edmuaod Evans. Morocco, 
&1; calf, $1; torchon (parchment hand-painted), 
75 cents; cloth, 50 cents; boards, 25 cents. 

KATE GREESAWAY’S ALPHABET. Print- 
ed in colors by Edmund Evans. 6imo, boards, 15 
cents. 

HARRY FURNISS'sS TOV BOOKS. With 52 

ages of colored and tinted pictures, Printed by 

Ridmund Evans. Fach 50 cents. 

ROMPS IN THE HOUSE, ROMPS AT THE SEASIDE, 

Together, bound in boards, $1. 

A highly musing book of child life and its 
doings. 

CALDECOT rs TOY BOOKS, New Volumes, 

Each 5v cent 
MRS. MARY BL AIZF. 

THE GREAT PANJANDRUM HIMSELF. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mafled, postage pre 
paid, on receipt of price by the P ublishe rs, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York, 


Christmas Magazines. 


New Serials. 
Artistic Specialties. 


Novel Features. 





: ' ] Beautiful full pages in 
A Lass of 76 colors. for bas reliefs, 
% 
young sculptor, Arthur 
Excitiog Yachting Serial. 
Mountain Romance. 
Opening of a 
Little Folks’ Adventure Serial. 
3y Christina Rossetti. 


A MAGNIFICENT NUMBER OF 
~ ~ 
WIDE AWAKE 
modeled expresely for 
A L, it 16 f WIDE AWAKE by the 
dl 0 J Osborne. 
A MIDSHIPMAN AT LARGE. Opening of an 
By Charles Remington Talbot. 
A GIRL AND A JEWEL. Opening of a White 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN 
By Margaret Sidney. 
BROTHER BRUIN. A memoreue Poem 
THE DEACON’S LITTLE MAID. A Ballad. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


THIRTEEN AT LAST. A Girl's Poem. 
By Nora Perry 
LITTLE MOZART AND ST. JOTIN OF BOBE- 
MIA. A Romantic Poem. By Sallie M. B. Piatt. 
FIREPLACE STORIES. A notable artic’e, with 
sixteen pictures, including reproductions of 
* plastic sketches”’ by the Low Art Tile Co. 
ROYAL GIRLS AND ROYAL COURTS. First 
of a witty and wise series. 
By Mrs. John Sherwood 
A“ TROTTY ” STORY. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Also many more delightful features, beautiful 
pictures, stories, poems, articles, including the 
famous and valuable Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union department. 


All for Only 25 Cts., Postpaid ! 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3. 


ALSO, 
For the Little Folks and the Babies: 
BABYLAND 





Opens the new volume with a new cover printed 
in colors. all its old features, and three new se- 
rials, TOE MAGIC PEAR, ingenious and funny 
drawing lessons, ALL AROUND THE CLOCK, 
counting poems, and CRIB-CURTAIN STO- 
RIES. Only 50 cents a year ; 5 cents a number. 


OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN 


Opens the year with a double frontispiece in col- 
ors, its regular eight full-page pictures, and 
many smaller. and two serials, “* THE AD 
VENTURES OF COLUMBUS,” and ** ME AND 
MY DO..LS.” Only $1 a year; 10 cents a num- 


ber. 
THE PANSY 


Furnishes the best of Sunday and every-day read- 
ing. Opening of “* Pansy" 3s’? new serial. 
“REACHING OUT,” and Margaret Sidnev’s 
charming new story. “*ST. GEORGE AND 
TBE DRAGON.” Fully illustrated. Only $1 
a year; 10 cents a number. 


BOOKS - - - 


Full Catalogue of books for young and o'd, 
home and public libraries, and illustrated cata- 
logue of Holiday Books, mailed free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.. 


32 Franklin Street, - - _ Boston. 











NEW AND ATTRACTIVE V VOLUMES, 


Honorta; or, The Geapel of a Life. By Rose 
Porter. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 


“This new volume of Miss Porter's teaches, 
through a well-told tale, with great sweetness and 
purest sentiment, the great lesson of wnselfish- 
ness ; how to do good without ostentation, and 
to bear changes without murmuring... 
Every reader will be happier and better for ils 
perusal,’? 


Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal, 
hitherto unpublished. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 

Will be eagerly read by the males of Miss 
Havergal’s admirers. 


A Woman's Work. Memorials of Eliza Fletcher, 
By the Rev, C. ~ Salmond, M.A., Glasgow. 12mo, 
300 pp., cloth, $1.2 

The r- cord of Leianetiond and suecessful service ; 
describirg a most intense character, remarkable for 
its singular vigor and individuality, 


Evenings with the Sacred Poets, By Freder- 
ick Sauncers. ia eaition, greatly enlarged. Royal 
2mo, cloth, 

Full of howl comment and quotation. 

Friendship’s Diary. An Autograph and Birth- 
day Book. Printed with ornamental a fers. Cloth, 
fuil gilt side stamp, and gilt edges, $1.5 

Unique and beautiful; quite emer in its ar- 
rangement from the ordinary birthday book. 


A Year of Blessings, and a Blessed Year. 
text-vook for every day in the year, with a selection 
for each day, from the great writers on religious 
themes. 16mo, cloth, red edges, $1. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO, 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, prepatd, on reccipt of price. 


ATIONAL PRIMARY UNION’S 
Nptirane rie” FREE 








Address Frank Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. C, 


SUPERB GIFT BOOKS 


LALLA ROOKH. 


By Thomas Moore. This charming Oriental poem 
is now for the firat time produced in @ style worthy 
of itself, It is illustrated with about one hundred 
and forty photo etchings made from designs of the 
best artists in America,together with several from 
Kuropeanand Persian artists. The illustrations are 
printed in a variety of colors on vellum paper, and 
og text of the poem is setin with the illustrations 
in artistic style. 1 vol., quarto, bound in parchment 
aper, and in vellum cloth folfo, with ce d rib 
20S, ; full American seal, gilt, $17.5 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


A ser’es of twenty orlginal etchings by American 
artists, among whom are James D. Smillie, Thomas 
Moran. Parrish, Ferris, Garrett, and others, with 
t xtand biographical matter by S. R. Koebler and 
others. Edition limited to 350 copies, divided as fol 
lows : 5 coples, proofs on genuine parchment, text 
on vellum paper,in parchment portfolio, $150; 15 
copi 8, proofa en satin, text on vellum paper, in 
satin portfolio, &75 ; 40 copies, proofs on India paper, 
text on vellum paper, in vellum cloth portfolio, $35 ; 
40 copies, Vaated, Japan paper, text on vellum 
paper, in parchment portfollo, $85; 250 coples, 
proofs on Holland p< aper, in cloth portfolio, $15. 


THE MODERN CUPID. 


A bright, attractive series of verses {illustrative 
of “ Love on the Rail,”’ with dainty drawings repro 
duced in photogravure plates and printed in tints. 
Edition limited to 370 copies, divided as follows: 5 
copier, proofs on gennine parchment, in parchment 
portfolio, $50; 15 copies, proofs on satin, in satin 
portfollo, $25; 3S copies, proofs on Japan paper, in 
par’ hment paper portfolio, 15; 65 conies, proofs 
on india paper, in white vellum, cloth portfolio, 
$15; 250 ware proofs on vellum paper, in cloth 
portfolto, $7.50 


LENORE. 


Ry Edgar Allan Poe. This charming poem is em 
bellished with 14 beautiful and original illustra- 
tions by Henry Sandham., engraved in the best pos 
sible style. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, full gilt, 
$1.50; alligator, assorted color and styles, $1.50; fall 
American seal, gilt edges, $2.50; full Spanish’calf, 
gilt edges, $5. 


EVE OF ST. AGNES. 


Ry John Keat?. With 24 new and original illus 
trations by E¢mund H. Garrett, engraved by George 
T. Andrew. One of the most artistic of holiday 
books. 1 vol, small quarto, cloth, full gilt. $1 50; 
alligator, assorted colors and stvles, $1 50; full 
American seal, gilt edges, $2.5); full Spanish calf, 
gilt edges, 85. 











For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass, 
Floral Gem Series. 


Turse books are printed upon finest paper, the 
colored pictures in 12 colors, while the rest of the 
book is in 3 colors from original designs. They 
all have elegant covers in 10 colors and gold, 
and are most tastefully bound. 30 cents each 


HIS ABIDING PRESENCE. 

By Helen P. Strong. A new arrangement of 
texts and symbols in elegant colors with selec- 
tions suited to the texts. Just the gift fora 
Christian friend. 

WALKS WITH JESUS. 

By Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. A series of six views 
in the Holy Land, with flowers from the same. 
With most charming selections from the best 
authors in poetry. A most beautiful gift for 
teacher or scholar. 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 

By M. A. Lathbury. A series of most lovely 
heads by this popular artist, with texts and 
poetical selections suited for children. A book 
that cannot fail to make fiiends among the lit- 
tle people. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom- 
field St., Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Baby's Journal. 


Designed and compiled by 8. Alice Bray. 
New edition, enlarged. Beautifully printed 
in color by L. Prang & Co. Oblong 12mo, 
bound in cloth, red edges, $2. 


A dainty little oblong book. consisting of eight 
or ten short lyrics, of which babyhood and its 
belongings is the theme, and as many full-page 
drawings in keeping therewith, the specialty of 
the t xt being that it is printed in a light purple 
ink, with titles and initial letters in gold, and of 
the illustrations that they combine the effects of 
beth. against a background of purple. The 
drawings are exceedingly graceful, and the text 
tender and winsome. 

The book is certainly one of the most dainty 
of its kind, and will admirably serve to preserve 
arccord of the little people, whose career it illus- 
trates with so many touches of fancy. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1886 
Will contain the following Serial Stories 


IN THE CLOUDS, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of ‘‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,’’ ‘* In the Tennessee Mountains,”’ etc. 
HENRY JAMES. 
(‘The Princess Casamassima”’ will continue 
until August, 1886. ] 
THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of a Merchant Princs.”’ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

Wili write for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1836. 
JOHN FISKE 

Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the period from the Revolution 
to the adoption of the Constitution. These paper 
discuss a portion of American history very imper 
fectly known, and cannot fail to be exceedingly 
engaging by reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge 
and singularly clear style. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a 
series of articles comparing French and English 
people, character, opinions, customs, ete. Mr. Ham 
erton 1s peculiarly qualified, by his intimate knowl 
edge of the French as well as of his fellow-country 
men, to write on this subject. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Author of “Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute 
some Short Stories, 


Living Questions, The important political sub- 
jects which will come conspicuously before the 
publicin the immediate future—Civil Servive Ad- 
ministration and Reform, the Silver Question, the 
Tariff, our Indian Polley, and queations in Social 
Science—will be discussed by men competent to 
treat them adequately and imparttally. 

The various features of THe ATLANTIC which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as 
aliterary magazine will be carefully provided for 
during the coming year. 


TERMS : $1 a year, in advance, PosTAGR FREE; 
3icenté® number. With superb life-size portraits 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryent, Whit 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5; each additional por 
trait, $1. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, droft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO, 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass.; 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 


Year-Book of Sermon and Golden 
Texts for 1886. 


By J. E Kitrreper, DD. Record of Sermon 
Text, Lesson Text, Bible Readings, Calendar, 
etc. Every S S. scholar needs it. Cloth, 128 
pp., 15 cents. In gold, 25 cents. $10 rer hun- 
dred. A choice gift. 


eal. Eo think would be very useful.”—{Phillips 
Brooks. 1 
“A re al idea well worked out.’—[C. S. Robin 
son, D.D, 
* Your work is adm irable.”—{J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New Voek: 


Lesson Helps for 1886. 


The Pilgrim Teacher. 


A Monthly Magazine for Pastors, Super- 
intendents, and Teachers. Rev. A. E. 
DunninG and M, C. Hazarp, Editors. 


Pronounced invaluable by Sunday-School 
workers in all sections of the country. 


Also the QUARTERLY, HANDBOOK, 
and THE LITTLE PILGRIM, making the 
‘* Pilgrim Series.” 


Send for sampl:s of the periodicals, and order 
supplies for all departments of the school. Address 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


Corner Beacon and Somerset Streets, 
BOSTON. 


1,000,000 
BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW, 
121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holl- 


days at our Price. 


560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
apy price. 








Mammoth Catalogue free. 

















Legnrenmargaernes Chambers St., 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Two English ladies captured by Greek brigands a 
few months ago have been releascd on the payment of 
a ransom of $2 500. 


An island in the North Sea which was known as *‘ The 
Monk” has entirely disappeared, and vessels now sail 
over the spot where it stood. 


A million dollars, it is said, will weigh 1} tons in 
gold, 25 tons in subsidiary silver coin, 26% tens in stand- 
ard silver coin, and 100 tons in nickel. 





On the bill of fare at a Western hotel is regularly 
printed these suggestive lines: ‘‘In Rome gluttony be- 
came so excessive that it was repressed by law. Bear this 
in mind.” 





At Russian railway stations passengers now find a 
“grievance book,” in which complaints are entered. 
This record of wrongs reaches the central office once a 
month, when the complaints are investigated. 


The petrified skeleton of a whale, overthirty feet long, 
has been discovered by an officer of the coast survey on 
a range of mountains in Monterey County, Cal., over 
3.000 feet above the sea-level. 





The ‘‘ Popular Science News” asserts that the average 
length of life is constantly increasing, ann the time may 
yet come when persons a hundred years old will excite 
no more curiosity than one of elghty years at the present 
time. 


Occultations of a Tauri and several other stars, visible 
in the Hvades to the naked eye, will cccur on the night of 
the 19th instant, by means of which astronomers expect 
to get renewed measurements of the semi-diameter of 
the moon. 

English poachers use a novel device to take young 
birds. They thread short, stiff bristles through soaked 
peas and scatter them in the glades. The bristles are so 
cut as to leave a part projecting on each side the pea. 
The pheasants eat the peas greedily, and are choked. 








While an elevator in the Chicago county building 
was catrying twenty lawyers to an upper floor the other 
morning, a six-inch water pipe burst and its contents 
were poured into the car. The members of the bar 
stood under the cataract while the elevator slowly de. 
scended thirty feet to the basement. 


It is said to be impossible to publish the novel Colunel 
Burnaby of the Guards, killed in the Soudan, left be- 
hind him, because no one has been able to decipher the 
manuscript. It has been examined by one who knew 
the author’s bandwriting well, and has been in the hands 
of a professional “‘ decipherist,” but nothing can be made 
of it. 

The recently completed Severn tunnel is one of the 
greatest engineering works of the age. It is unique as a 
work of the kind, inasmuch as it passes under an arm 
of the sea. The tunnel extends from New Passage to 
Portskewet, a distance of about two and one-half miles 
under the water; Its entire length, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, being about four and one-half miles. The 
work has been in progress for thirteen years, and the 

t otal cost cannot fall below $8,000,000, 


We have received from one of oursubscribers a photo- 
graph taken by a young artist (W. H. Jennings), engaged 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, during the 
cyclone storm of August 1, 1885. It is quite the most 
remarkable piece of sun-painting we have ever seen. We 
should not suppose it possible for a camera to represent 
the darkness and the gloom of such a scene, or to por- 
tray, as this photograph does, the chain-lightning run- 
ing from the cloud to the eartb. 


The value of homing pigeons in country medical 
practice has lately been deseribed by an English doctor. 
He starts upon his daily rounds with a basket of the 
birds. Upon leaving the house of a patient who needed 
immediate attention, he woul: start off a pigeon with 
the required prescription, and the assistantin the Coctor's 
surgery would forward the medicines to the patient 
long before the doctor’s arrival home. A case is lately 
cited in which pigeons regularly carried a morning 
newspaper to their owner. 





English experiments in telephoning between a light- 
ship and the land have proved remarkably successful. 
The vessel selected was anchored ten miles from 
shore, in sixty feet of water. For eight months messages 
of all sorts have been sent and received in all weathers, 
with but a single interruption froma break in the cable. 
Passing vessels have been signaled and reported ; orders 
transmitted from owners to their ships approaching or 
leaving port; the state of wind and tide communicated 
to waiting mariners, and timely notice given of approach- 
ing storms. 





Under mention of Dr. Hook’s famous sermon on 
‘Hear the Church,” preached before the Queen (of 
which, when some one complained that the place had 
been very hot, she said, “‘ Yes, and the sermon was very 





hot too”). the Edinburgh ‘‘ Review” says: ‘‘ We have 
somewhere heard a story ol Archbishop Whately in ref- 
erence to this sermon which is worth preserving. ‘ Hear 
the Church !’ said the Archbishop; ‘that {is not a text, 
it is only part of a text. Why doesn’t he give some 
more of it: ‘‘If he neglect to hear the Church, let 
him.”’” 


Of a noted battlefield the Atlanta ‘ Constitution” 
remarks: ‘‘ The battle ground of Missionary Ridge has 
been converted into astrawberry patch. Yankee colo- 
nists have climved with hoes where Yankee soldiers 
rushed with beyonets, and the earth has reddened after 
each invasion. On these sunny slopes the gardener 
finds his ideal home, and the berry lazily perfects itself. 
Land that went begging afew years ago at $2 an acre 
now commands $250 an acre, and where natives starved 
on 500 acres, now are New Englanders growing rich on 
ten acres.” 


Many years ago the present Archbishop of York, who 
used to be an ardent fisherman, betook himself fora few 
days toa Yorkshire village, which boasted a good trout 
stream, and put up at aclean but modest hotel. His 
Grace, on his arrival, informed the landlord who he 
was, and, on leaving, wrote a check for his bill, and 
handed it to his host. The Yorkshireman closely 
scanned the signature, and asked, ‘‘ What name {s this ?” 
““W. Ebor,” answered his Grace (Ebor being the ancient 
name of York, and the usual signature of that see). ‘* Ah,” 
said the landlord, as he pocketed the check, ‘‘ I thought 
you were telling mea lie when you said you were the 
Archbishop of York.” 








A LIBRARY OF STONES. 


HE famous traveler, Mr. C. F. Gordon Cumming, 

has recently related in an English periodical the 
story of an interesting visit to the great Laina Temple 
in Peking, which contains thirteen hundred monks, 
and to which foreigners are very rarely admitted. The 
prayer-cylinders were seventy feet in diameter. Some 
of these Lama prayer-cylinders, be tells us, contain the 
one hundred and twenty-eight sacred books and two 
hundred and twenty volumes cf commentary, placed in 
a huge cylindrical book-case, which is turned bodily to 
save the trouble of turning individual pages. And in 
one monastery this revolving library is turned by an in- 
genious mechanical arrangement whereby the steam 
ascending from the great monastic kettle (which is kept 
ever boiling to supply the ceaseless demand for tea) is 
utilized. 

But among the curiosities of the place none was more 
interesting than what may be called a library of stones. 
These he describes as follows : 

These are ten large cylindrical stones, shaped like 
gigantic cheeses, which for lack of a better name are 
called the stone drums. The Chinese believe them to 
have been rerpectively engraven in the days of Yaou 
and Shun, who lived pc. 2357 and nc. 2255. Refer- 
ence is made to them, as objects worthy of reverence, 
in a classic bearing date about nc. 500. Certain it is 
that such interest has ever attached to them that when- 
ever the emperors of China have changed their capital 
these stone drums have also been removed. The story 
of their wanderings is as curious as the legendary 
history of our own much venerated coronation stone in 
Westminster Abbey. (But the fortuncs of the present 
dynasty are specially connected with the six unhewn 
stones in the cypress grove at the Temple of Heaven. ) 

Apparently these also were originally rude, water- 
worn bowlders, which were shaped and inscribed to 
commemorate certain imperial hunting expeditions. 
When the fame of Confucius caused a)] literary interests 
to cluster around his name, they were deposited in one 
of his temples, where they were preserved for upwards 
of a thousand years. 

Then came a period of wars and troubles, during 
which the great stones disappeared. They were, how- 
ever, recovered A.D. 1052, and placed in the gateway 
of the Imperial College. Then the Tartars invaded 
northern China, and the imperial court fled to Pien 
Ching, in the province of Honan, carrying wilh them 
these cumbersome great stones. In ap 1108 a decree 
was passed that the inscriptions should be filled in with 
gold in order to preserve them. In A.D. 1126 another 
Tartar tribe captured the city of Pien Ching and carried 
the ten stones back to Peking, where, for a while, even 
they shared the fate of all things in this city. They 
were allowed to fall into neglect, and sacrilegious hands 
removed the gold. Worse still, some vandal (of a class 
peculiar to China) carried off one of the stones, and 
ruthlessly converted it into a drinking trough for cattle. 
After many years, when antiquarian interest was re- 
awakened, it was found to be missing, and after long 
search its mutilated remains were discovered in a farm- 
yard and brought back, to be deposited with the others 
(A.D. 1307) in their present post of honor. 

The stones derive additional interest from the fact 
that the character in which the poetic stanzas are in- 
scribed is now obsolete, To avoid all danger of their 





ever again being lost, a set of exact copies has been made, 
by imperial command. 

Less venerable, but certainly more imposing to the 
outward eye, is another memorial fn stone, which is 
stored in the corridors encl cling the court of the Peking 
University, which adjoins the Confucian Temple. 
This is a series of no féwer than 200 noble slabs 
of black marble, like upright gravestones, twelve feet 
in height, whereon are engraved the whole of the 
thirteen books of Confucius. It appears that by some 
extraordinary accident there was once upon a time (B c. 
212) an emperor of China, by name Shi Hwang-ti, of 
the Ts’in dynasty, so depraved as to endeavor to destroy 
every existing copy cf this source of sll wisdom. I 
have no doubt that his eerly years had been embittered 
by the study of these wearisome volumes, and when, on 
his accession to the throne, he was expected to expound 
their doctrine to all his officials and mandarins, his soul 
was filled with a wild desire to commit them once for 
all to the flames. 

The ostensible reason, however, for his wholesome 
raid on the wise books was one of political expediency. 
He was a strung-handed ruler—the builder of the Great 
Wall of China—a man not easily turned from his pur- 
pose. At that time literary contests between the fol- 
lowers of Confucius and those of Laou-tsze ran high, 
and were doubtless blended with political intrigue. 
Consequently, Li Sze, the prime minister of the day, 
urged his imperial master to secure his own position by 
utterly crushing these literary factions, and destroying 
an immense number of books which tended to keep up 
discussions ; for whereas implicit obedience to the 
emperor was the one thing needful, these numerous 
scholars deemed it fine to have extraordinary views of 
their own ; even presuming to talk of them in the streets. 

It was tkerefore decreed that all national records 
should at once be burned, save those only which re- 
lated to the imperial house of T's‘in, and that all scholars 
possessing copies of the ‘ Book of History,” the ‘‘ Book 
of Odes,” and some other proscribed works, should 
bring them to the public officers to be burnt: that 
failing to do so within thirty days, they should be 
branded and sent to labor for four years on the Great 
Wall; that persons presuming to meet for discussion 
concerning these books should be put to death, and 
their bodies exposed in the market-place, the like fate 
being allotted to whosoever should venture to draw 
invidious contrasts between the good old times and the 
present ; and not only was this penalty to attach to the 
actual offenders, but to all their relations, extending 
even to government officials who, knowing of such 
offenders, failed to report their crime. 

Of course, many scholars endeavored to evade com. 
pliance with this arbitrary decree of ruthless vandalism, 
and somesuceeeded in saving both their books and their 
lives. It is, however, recorded that upwards of four 
hundred and sixty were detected in this offense, and 
were buried alive, as a warning to whosoever should 
presume to disobey the imperia] mandate. 

The only books spared in this general destruction 
were such as related to divination, husbandry, and 
medicine ; while all those bearing on sclence, art, or 
history, all records of primitive ages, and all manu- 
scripts written in the earliest characters (which would 
now be of such priceless valuc) were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. 

The way these classics were afterwards faultlessly re- 
produced was this : 

A very few years elapsed ere the Ts’in dynasty was 
overthrown by that of Han, and for the spice of three 
months fighting and fire devastated the land, and espe- 
cially the capital. When pcace was restored, the new 
emperor called upon all ecbolars to aid him in recon- 
structing the national libraries, and straightway from 
all manner of strange hiding-places the literary treasures 
were brought forth. From mountain caves, from niches 
and hollow places {n old walls, from the depths of the 
forest, the carefully concealed volumes were produced, 
while some engraven on bamboo slips and wooden 
tablets were rescued even from the beds of rivers, where 
they had been safely hidden. 

From the lips of old men, and of learned women, por- 
tions of the missing books were rewritten. A blind 
man was found to be able to repeat a laige portion of 
the condemned ‘‘ Book of History,” and his words were 
taken down by scribes ; and a young girl blessed with a 
marvelous memory was able to supply another portion. 

So effectually was the literary restoration accom- 
plished that the most learned scholars were satisfied 
with its accuracy. But in case such another Herod 
should ever arise, it was decided that these words of 
wisdom should be preserved on imperishable marble, 
which, moreover, should forever insure the Chinese 
character in which they are inscribed from any change. 
So round a great court, known as the Hall of the Clas- 
sics, are ranged these tall, solemn marble tablets, em- 
bodiments of the dead weight wherewith the present is 
here hampered by the past; and here once a year the 
emperor is obliged to give that lecture, the very thought 
of which so distracted his ancestor, 
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MR. MOODY IN BROOKLYN. 


N the evening of December 8, Mr. Moody began 

the serles of meetings in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Rooms in Brooklyn. These meetings 
have been for men only, and admission was gained by 
ticket ; these were freely distributed, each ticket bearing 
date, and was good only for that date. While this 
method has restricted the attendance to a very great 
extent, the audiences have been good, and made up in 
interest what they lacked in numbers. 

With the usual American method of estimating suc- 
cess, some have expressed great disappointment because 
the doors were not besieged by a surging, crowding 
mass of men, and have concluded that the meetings 
were accomplishing nothing Is {it not time that we 
chose a truer gauge than that of numbers by which to 
estimate success, especially in the matter of church and 
Sunday-school work? Is not the spirit that animates 
the nuinbers more essential than the numbers ? 

Asan instance of this, 10,000 tickets of admission were 
distributed for the meeting te be held last Saturday 
evening. At the time of opening the meeting less than 
150 were present, though that number was reached 
before eighto’clock. Mr. Moody preached with unusual 
force and power, holding the meeting from 7:45 to 10 
o'clock, not one person leaving the hall. At the close 
of the meeting 150 rose for prayers, all of whom at- 
tended the inquiry meeting, which closed, at 12:45 a.m., 
one of the greatest meetings ever held by Mr. Moody. 
Yet the most intense feeling of disappointment was 
expressed at the opening of that meeting because the 
room was not crowded. 

‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them;” one of the 
most gracious promises of the Gospel, quoted on all 
occasions to buoy up the spirits of the few gathered to- 
gether, who moan because there are a few, and pray with 
their lips for the Spirit and the heart for the numbers, 
and so miss the blessing. 








CLOSE OF THE MISSION. 


HE noonday Advent Mission services at Trinity 
Church, New York, under the care of the Rev. 
W. Hay Aitken, have been continued all the past week, 
and will continue during the present week. Mr. Aitken 
chose, as the subject of his talks, practical themes ; among 
others, Nemesis, Temperance, The Future, Heaven, 
Conscience. He holds the attention of his audience com- 
pletely while preaching. At Holy Trinity, Harlem, the 
services were held during the entire week, and a marked 
increase in earnestness is apparent. All engaged in the 
mission are more than gratified with the interest shown, 
and are hopeful of results manifested in increased 
earnestness in church work by those already in the 
church, and interest and attendance by those stil] out- 
side of any church connection. 

The Rev Dr. DeCosta, in summing up the work of the 
mission in New York, said, in the course of his sermon 
last Sunday : 

‘* The special Advent services are over, but the mission is 
now only begun. What has been done is a success. Senti- 
ment in the church has been unified ; the feeble in the faith 
have been strengthened, and some of the careless have been 
reached. The work thus far, however, has proved of the 
nature of a skirmish, or throwing out of light forces to test 
the strength of the enemy’s lines. It is now as clear to all 
as it was at the beginning to the promoters of the mission 
that the camp of sin is strongly intrenched, and we stand 
face to face with the fact that a campaign of the greatest 
magnitude is before us. Those who fancied the case to be 
one that could be met by means of terse preaching and mis- 
sion hymnals are now undeceived. Old methods and stock 
phrases are no longer of avail. Ten days of work can make 
but little impression upon the great unchurched world tying 
around us. A higher and better interpretation of the prac- 
tical side of Christianity is required before any great prog- 
ress can be hoped for. 

‘In order to reach the people the church must identify 
herself with the material interest of the people. The un- 
churched masses areto be taught clearly the absolute 
necessity of Christianity as a factor in civilization. We 
need improved methods of conducting Christian work and 
securing the co-operation of the laity. We need increased 
zeal and a deeper consecration. The church at large needs 
to be better officered. This also includes the idea of larger 
episcopal supervision and power. The bishop, like a gen- 
eral, must have the power to command and distribute the 
forces. Locally, before long, the demand for increased 
efficiency will require the division of the diocese. New York 
alone will tax the strength of the strongest. Besides, the 
great battle of Christianity is to be fought in the cities. 
The church must be put on the strongest possible footing if 
anarchy is to be averted. Discipline must be maintained 
without fear. Congregationalism in our church must be 
abolished. We must recognize that we have reached a 
crisis, and that the time has come for a new departure.”’ 








CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


SENSATION has just been created by an act of 
generous liberality on the part of Senator Leland 
Stanford, of this State, On November 14, he called to- 


gether at his residence in San Francisco the trustees of 
the grand institution which he has decided to create at 
Palo Alto, a short distance south of the city, on the shore 
of the bay, and formally presented to them the deed of 
three productive ranches in the State, valued in the ag- 
gregate at three and a half millions of dollars, as an en- 
dowment. To this it is understood he is to add several 
millions more in cash, which will render this the wealthi- 
est university in the United States. It is to be called the 
‘* Leland Stanford, Jr., University,” a memorial of his 
lately deceased son and only child. The plan is very 
extensive. He has authorized the following statement : 

The buildings will be constructed on the general plan 
of the parallelogram. The first will be for the male and 
female colleges, which are to be distinct institutions, yet 
with an interdependence. An important step in the de- 
velopment of the plan will be the construction of build- 
ings for parents and guardians of pupils and such other 
persons as the trustees may designate ; this is done in 
the hope that they may select Palo Alto as a temporary 
or permanent home, and that the rental from such build. 
ings will constitute a very coasiderable part of the in- 
come of the institution. If this hope should be fulfilled, 
the establishment of preparatory schools will follow, so 
that facilities may be afforded for the education of chil- 
dren of a tender age. The project includes an agricult- 
ural department, and special buildings for mechanical 
institutes, museums, and art galleries connected with the 
colleges. To crown the whole institution there will be 
other structures, which will be devoted to instruction in 
the science of government, in law, in medicine, painting, 
music, mechanics, and, in fact, all the higher accom- 
plishments. This superior course will be free, and those 
leading up to it will be avatlable at very moderate tuition 
fees. All the post-graduates of thisand other univers!- 
ties and colleges will be entitled to its advantages, as 
well as all other deserving persons. The founder has 
provided that the salaries paid to the professors and 
teachers sha]! be liberal, in order to induce leading in- 
structors to seek positions in the faculty. 

Fast trains will run, in about forty minutes, to and from 
San Francisco on the 8. P. R. R., of which Mr. Stanford 
is President, enabling men to reside there and do busi- 
ness in the city. 

The climate of Palo Alto is perfectly suited to such an 
institution. The sites for the buildings will probably be 
marked out at once, and the general architectural plans 
will be determined this winter by Senator Stanford while 
in Washington. The buildings will not be erected any 
faster than they are actually demanded, the grantor 
recognizing, as it appears from the grant, the fact that 
extensive and expensive buildings alone do not consti. 
tute a university, bat that it must depend for its success 
rather upon the capacity and attainments of its faculty. 

Among the trustees are Judge Field, of the United 
Staves Supreme Court, Judge Sawyer,of the United 
States District Court of California, United States Senator 
Miller, Judge Deady, of the United States District Court 
of Oregon, U. 8. Senator Stewart, of Nevada, and sev- 
eral other public men and wealthy merchants. 

Some years ago Charles F. Crocker, Esq., another 
California millionaire, gave a large sum to endow the 
Academy of Sciences in San Francisco. He has just 
given, also, $31,000 to the Boys and Girls’ Aid Society 
for the erection of a new building on their premises. 


J. ©. i. 
OAKLAND, Cal. 


NOTES FROM TURKEY. 


HE news of the union of Bulgaris, with the pros- 

pect of war, has startled the wholecountry. The 
late war with Russia was entered upon with enthusiasm. 
Many persons volunteered. The spirit of the people 
now, however, is very different. Nobody will volun- 
teer. The reserves are called for, but a member of the 
Government told me the other day that all who can will 
abscond. A captain told me that the soldiers, if led i ito 
war, will refuse to fight; but this I doubt, for no class 
of men are more obedient than Turkish soldiers. The 
truth {s, the last war crushed the people. It impover 
ished them. The whole country was laid under tribute. 
The war was carried on, so far as money was used at 
all, with a paper currency which was afterwards de- 
monetized. The great majority of those who went to 
the war never returned. The superintendent of one 
ward in this city told me yesterday that out of the eighty- 
eight men who went to the war from his ward, only 
eight returned. I have often made inquiry in other 
places, and this is about the ordinary proportion. Very 
few of these men died in battle. They were poorly clad 
and improperly fed. The order has now beeu given, 
just as the winter is beginning, to prepare 1,000 suits of 
soldiers’ garments from white cotton cloth for the men 
who are now to be called into service! Is it surprising 
that men do not go into war with enthusiasm under such 
conditions ? We do not abandon the hope that war may 
be averted. Even if peace is maintained, the coming 
winter will witness great suffering on account of the 
poverty of the people. What will it be if the pressure 











of a great war is added 7? 





Poverty and distress, according to a general law, are 
leading to an increase of violence and crime. Highway 
robbery and burglary are common occurrences in many 
parts of the country, and the prospect {is that they will 
increase in frequency. 

As I have before informed you, this financial depres- 
sion is exerting an unfavorable influence upon all 
branches of the missionary work. There is progress, 
but itis slow. The people are disheartened. Men who 
are struggling with one hand to keep the wolf from the 
door, and with the other to ward off the blows of the 
inexorable tax-gatherer, will naturally become slack in 
paying the salaries of their pastors and teachers, even if 
they do not become wholly indifferent to all spiritual 
things. A desire for education is, however, on the in- 
crease, and the conviction is taking possession of many 
minds that the best inheritance which they can give to 
their children is a Christian education. Our schools are 
therefore well filled. 

The college at this place has a male and a female 
department. Each of these is a graded school, with 
pupils in every degree of advancement, from elementary 
studies to the highest branches of a complete college 
course. The whole numberof pupils now in attendance 
is about 320, of whom 180 are males and 140 females. 

It is not surprising that Christian schools in successful 
working in a country like this should excite envy and 
opposition. The Government, while unable to lay hold 
upon anything really objectionable in them, has thrown 
not a few obstacles in their way. A year or two ago the 
objection was raised that as foreign schools, or schools 
under forelgn patronage, they should have a firman. 
Although so far as we are concerned this is an ex post 
Sacto law, these schools being older than the law, we at 
once made application to the Government to give them 
an offictal recognition, but it is easy to see that the 
Government muck prefers to close them altogether. The 
course of study has been for the third or fourth time 
submitted to the Government, and the teachers have 
presented their diplomas and certificates to be copied 
and sent to Constantinople. The new Ministry, how- 
ever, is said to be a liberal one. One member of it has 
visited the college, and he gave us much encouragement 
by the very cordial way in which he commended cur 
work ; and he said that the college is a blessing to the 
country. Our new Minister, too, Mr Cox. manifests a 
warm interest in this question, and promises to see it 
settled soon. 

The corruption of Turkish officials is often a subject 
of remark. I am sorry to say that there are no signs of 
improvement, Av an example of it, all the members of 
the local government of Arabkar, which is a dependercy 
of Harpoct—the Carimakam, Cadi, Mufti, and members 
of the council, some twelve iu all—have just been on 
trial here for favoritism in conducting the draft- 
ing of soldiers for the army, and sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment. This result is due to the uncompromis- 
ing integrity of our Governor General, but I heard him 
say the other day that he is almost disheartened in his 
endeavors to secure honesty among those in office, and 
that he finds himself almost alone. I am afraid that 
men of his principles are not often found in official post- 
tions in this country. H. N B. 

Harpoor, Turkey. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. ] 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Society for the Employment of Bible Readers in 
Boston held its annual meeting in the chapel of the Old 
South Church, December 10. The object of the Society is to 
read the Bible to the peor. 

—Dr. Buckley, of the ‘Christian Advocate,” has just 
closed a course of lectures to the young men of the Boston 
University on extemporaneous speaking. His lectures 
were received with great favor. He dealt heavy blows 
against the use of slang in the pulpit 

—The committee of arrangements for the entertainment of 
the meeting of the American Board in Boston, after paying 
all bills, had over $1,100 in the treasury, which has been paid 
into the treasury of the Board. 

—The Rev. William Burnett Wright, of the Berkeley 
Street Church, Boston, is giving an interesting course of 
Sunday evening lectures on Bible Cities. 

—John Langdon Sibley, the venerable librarian emeritus 
of Harvard College, died in Cambridge December 9, aged 
eighty-eight years and eleven months. 

—In Cambridge, atthe recent municipal election, some of 
the foremost ladies, among them Mrs. Ole Bull, visited the 
polling places and distributed “no” ballots on the license 
question. They confronted some of the Harvard Professors 
who persisted in voting ‘‘yes.’’ The license people carried 
the day by some 500 majority, being a reduction of one-half 
as compared with last year’s vote. Some of the I‘quor-sellers 
refrained from voting ‘‘ yes’’ because they did not want the 
majority too large, as it might encourage the baser sort. of 
rumsellers. Many people who believed ‘‘yes’’ yoted “‘ no” 
for the same reason. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Cambridge 
dedicated their new building December 10. The main hall 
has a seating capacity of 450. 

—Mr. John Byers, of New York, will build and furnish a 
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new Episcopal church in Andover, Mass., as a memorial of 
his parents, the whole cost to be $35,000. 

—Thieves recently entered the Congregational church in 
Watertown, Mass., and took away the table silver. 

—Professor P. W. Bedford, of New York, lectured in the 
North Church in Springfield, December 10, on ‘ Modern 
Rome.”’ 

—Rector Newton, of Pittsfield, has presented the Athe- 
neum Library with Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘ Oldest School in 
America ’’ and Johnson’s ‘‘ Monks before Christ.’’ 

—At the Congregational ministers’ meeting in Boston, 
December 14, the subject was ‘‘ Madame Guyon,”’ opened 
by the Rey. H. T. Cheever. Ladies were invited. 

—A very successful meeting of the Boston Woman’s 
McAll Mission Branch was recently held in the Mount 
Vernon Church. 

—The sixty-sixth anniversary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Eastern Massachusetts was held in 
Salem, December 10. Attendance was light. 

—Union meetings have been held in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Weybridge, Vt. Over forty persons have 
professed conversion. Eleven were admitted into the church 
on a recent Sunday on probation, and four by letter. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church at White River 
Junction, Vt., was dedicated December 10 by Bishop Harris, 
of New York. The church has been used for some time, 
but was not dedicated until the entire debt was paid. 

—The Dwight Piace Congregationai Church of New 
Haven, Conn., have increased their pastor’s salary from 
$3,500 to $4,000. This is a move in the right direction, and 
one that will bring its own reward. 

—A conference of the Congregational churches in New 
Haven, Conn., was recently held to decide on the advisa- 
bility of changing the location of the Temple Street Congre- 
gational Church. A committee were appointed, who, after 
looking over the field, decided that the future good of the 
church demanded that the change should be made at once, 
This committee have secured the North Church Mission 
building, on Dixwell Avenue. It is the purpose of the 
Temple Street Church to build an audience room as soon as 
it is practicable. The work of this Society among the 
colored people of New Haven has been most earnest and 
beveficial. The present pastor, the Rev. A. P. Miller, was 
graduated from Fiske University in the class of ’78, and 
spent two years as a missionary in West Africa. He was 
installed over the present church last June, and his success 
and earnestness in building up the Temple Street Church are 
fully appreciated by those who are familiar with his efforts 
and methods. 

—The Unitarian church at Turner Falls, Mass., was 
dedicated December 9. The church cost $10,000. 

—St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church on Park Street, 
New Haven, Conn., after having been improved and 
enlarged, was consecrated on the morning of December 7 
by Bishop Williams. The church is now in the most flour- 
ishing condition. 

—The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Ciub met at 
Norwich on the Sth inst. An able and suggestive paper was 
given by Professor W. J. Tucker, of Andover. It showed 
in a clear and forcible way how many a local church ought 
to, and might, greatly enlarge the sphere of its influence 
and usefulness. The paper evoked a racy and interesting 
discussion, in which both clergymen and laymen took part. 
This club has from its inception been very popular with 
the Congregationalists of Norwich and vicinity. 

—The Massachusettes Home Missionary Society recently 
held a series of mectings in Fall River for the benefit of the 
French-speaking population. 

—The Rey. G. R. W. Scott, of Fitchburg, has a leave of 
absence for six months, and sailed with his famlly for 
Europe, December 5. ° 

—A memorial window, the gift of Mrs. C. B. Perry, of 
Buenos Ayres, has been put into the Hammond Street 
Church in Bangor. 

—December 22 the Congregational church in Stamford, 
Conn., proposes to observe its 250th anniversary. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—A Free Labor Reading-Room and Circulating Library 
has been opened at 141 Eizhth Street, New York City. The 
managers ask for the projected library donations of papers, 
magazines, pamphlets, and books on political economy, 
science, art, literature, history, and standard works of 
fiction. Communications may be addressed to the libra- 
rian, Julius Bordollo, 1,267 Broadway. 

—The temperance meeting recently held in Dr. John 
Hall’s church, New York, was most successful. Dr. Hamil- 
ton spoke on the necessity of educating children to a knowl- 
edge of the pernicious effects of alcohol on the human 
system, and urged the teaching of temperance in the 
Sabbath-schools. 

—At the South Third Street Church of Brooklyn, ou the 
evening of December 6, the Rev. Dr. Wells conducted 
a unique service. A minister, a lawyer, and a physician 
addressed his congregation on ‘‘ Temperance’’ and the 
‘* Excise Law.”? Dr. Schapps treated the use of alcoholic 
drinks from a medical poiot of view; Mr. Joseph A. Burr 
the excise law, which he termed the most confusing law on 
the statute book ; Dr. Edward Terhune closed the meeting, 
urging the church against indulging in intoxicants. 

—The International Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Associations bas recently issued a little book entitled 
‘* Prayer-Meeting Topics,’’ for 1586, containing over three 
hundred subjects with appropriate Scripture references. 
These topic books have been issued regularly every year 
since 1877, and have proved very be)pful and suggestive to 
the Associations as well as to many pastors-and other 
Christian workers. The price is five cents per copy, and they 
can be obtained by addressing the International Committee, 
Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

—We stated in these columns not long since that &t. 





Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, of which 
the Rey. Dr. Maynard is rector, had been sold on foreclosure, 
and there was a doubt as to what would become of the 
building. The property is now advertised for sale, no 
purchaser having been found. 

—Earnest efforts are being made to provide for the debt 
onthe Twenty-third Street Baptist Church of New York. 
The debt is $40,000 ; $23,000 were raised last Sunday, and 
$7,000 conditionally on the church raising $33,000. 

—The Bible and Fruit Mission of New York held its an- 
nual meeting last week. The lodging-house, restaurant, 
and broom factory connected with this mission are almost 
self-supporting. During the past year the lodging- house 
has given shelter to 29,000 men, most of them coming from 
prisons, hospitals, and charity houses. The chapel con- 
nected with the mission is used daily as a kindergarten and 
sewing-room. The success which attends this mission is 
well deserved, all connected with the mission working most 
earnestly for its success. 

—The Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York, which has been undergoing extensive repairs, 
was reopened December 13. On December 20 the semi- 
centennial of the church will be celebrated. 

—It will be remembered that about two months since the 
Philadelphia Presbytery appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the charges of unorthodoxy against Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, who is the stated supply of the Woodlands 
Church of Philadelphia. At the last meeting of the Presby- 
tery it was stated that the committee had not coms to any 
conclusion, and asked for a month longer to consider the 
charges, as it was understood that the Woodlands Church 
desired to give Dr. Bacon a call as pastor. In that event it 
will be necessary for him to join the Presbytery. When his 
application is made he will be examined by that body, 
which will settle the question of alleged variations from the 
orthodox tenets of the Presbyterian Church. 

—The General Missionary Conference of the Reformed 
Churches met last week in the Collegiate Church in New 
York. The needs of the domestic missions in the Western 
States and Territories were most graphically put to the 
audience. 

—A most singular church quarrel has broken ont in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at South Orange, N. J. A fair 
was recently held at which a basket of wax flowers was 
presented to the managers of the fair. It was decided to 
vote the basket to the most popular young lady connected 
with the fair, the votes to be sold at five cents each. When 
the result of the vote was declared the admirers of one of 
the ladies accused those in charge of the ballot-box of un- 
fairness, one gentleman declaring that he had cast 100 votes 
in favor of the defeated candidate, who was said to have 
received only 47 votes of the entire number cast. Feeling 
runs very high, and at present indications point to a relig- 
ious war. 

—A new organ has just been placed in the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. An organ recital was 
given last week, when performers and hearers decided that 
the organ was most satisfactory in every way. 

—St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, at Seventh 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, was dedi- 
cated December 6. When completed the church will have 
cost over $45,000. Now that they have enlarged accommo- 
dations, the parent school has taken into their own Sunday- 
school rooms the two mission schools. 

—The thirty-third anniversary of the Sunday-School 
Missionary Association connected with the Lafayette Ay- 
enue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., took place on 
the evening of December6. An elaborate programme was 
furnished, in which the children of the infant classes took a 
prominent part. During the past year over $1,800 have been 
contributed by this Association. 

THE WEST. 


—Twenty-nin3 persons were received into the Memorial 
Tabernacle Church of 8t. Louis, Mo., December 6. Eigh- 
teen were received three weeks since. 

—A unanimous invitation has been extended the Rev. 
Mr. Moody to conduct services in Louisville, Ky., in Janu- 
ary. It is hoped that the invitation will be accepted. 

—At the first Methodist Episcopal Church in Galena, IIL, 
revival services are being held. 

—Reports from all sections of Kentucky point to a deep 
religious movement. Nearly all the churches are holding 
special services. 

—Fifty persons united with the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Danville, Ky., on a recent Sunday. The revival 
services which have been held in the church for the past 
few weeks are said to have been mure successful in their 
results than any services held in the history of that section 
of the country. 

—Plans are being made looking toward the establishment 
of a new national theological seminary fer colored people 
in Kentucky. It is said that the Henry College at New- 
castle, Ky., is to be purchased for the use of the new semi- 
nary. 

—A revival under the care of the Rev. Thomas Harrison 
has just closed at Milwaukee, Wis. It is said that 400 per- 
sons have professed conversion. 

—The South Park Congregational Church of Chicago, Lil., 
has been recognized by council. 

—The Memorial Baptist Church of Chicago, Iil., has been 
greatly improved. 

—At the First Baptist Church of Chicago, IIl., the Rev. 
Dr. Henson, the pastor, has formed a class of instruction 
in Christian doctrine according to the beliefs of the Baptist 
Church. 

—Fifty persons have united with the Methodist church at 
Brecon, Ohio, the result of a recent revival. 

—The Methodist ministers of Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
organized a society for mutual improvement, and to forward 
the interests of Methodism. They meet bi-monthly. 





—The revivalist, Sam Jones, has been conducting a series 
of meetings for the past two weeks at St. Louis, Mo. Large 
crowds are present at each service, and the usual amount of 
interest is manifested. 

—At the Second Presbyterian Church at 8t. Louis, the 
pastor, the Rev. 8. J. Niccolls, asked for special contribu- 
tions for the clearing away of the indebtedness of the Gen- 
eral Missionary Board of the church. The amount expected 
from the Second Church was $1,700, of which $1,650 were 
raised immediately. The North Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Chamber Streets, St. Louis, cleared off 
a debt of $450 onthe same Sunday. This debt was a bal- 
ance due on account of extensive church improvements 
made during the past year. 

—The United Hebrew Congregation of St. Louis were 
presented, on behalf of the Third Baptist Church of the same 
city, with testimonials of regard in reccgnition of the 
courtesy of that congregation in having placed their house 
of worship at the disposal of the Baptist congregation dur- 
ing the past eleven months. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The sixty-second annual session of the General As- 
sociation of Virginia met at the Second Baptist Church, 
Richmond. For over half a century this body was accus- 
tomed to meet the Ist of June, and was generally called the 
June Meeting, but now it convenes for the first time in 
November. There are now connected with the General 
Association of Virginia 715 churches, 433 ministers, and 
71,402 members. 

—St. Paul’s Memorial Church, San Antonio, Texas, is 
now completed, and is the handsomest Episcopal church in 
Western Texas. 

—The Epiecopalians of Brattleboro’, N. C., are makingan 
earnest effort to build a church there. 

—A Presbyterian church is being organized at Ty-Ty, on 
the Brunswick & Western Ra ilroad, Georgia. 

—At the recent session of the Western Texas Conference, 
held at Gonzales, the proposed change of name was unani- 
mously yoted down. 

—At Hartwell, Tenn., a gracious revival is in progress; 
Christians of all denominations are working together in 
perfect agreement, and (God is greatly blessing their united 
efforts. Up to the present time over fifty persons have 
professed faith in Christ. 

—The conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church bas been in session at Company Shops, N. C., for 
several days. The most striking event of the conference 
was the ordination as deacon of Miss Sarah A. Hughes, of 
Raleigh. Bishop Turner, in ordaining, placed his hand 
upon her head and said, ‘‘ Take thou authority to execute 
the office of a deacon in the church of God, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ”’ 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—W. H. Broadhead accepts his call to Wakeficld, Mass. 

—A. Hall accepts his call to Chester, Conn. 

—Egbert N. Munroe accepts his call to Pomfret, Conn. 

—Gilman Rice accepts his call to Andover, Me. 

—H. W. L. Thurston, of Goshen, N. H., accepts his call to Bos- 
cowen, and has begun his labors there. 

—Asher Anderson was installed pastor of the church in Bris- 
tol, Conn., December 2. 

—C. H. Beale, of Cadillic, Mich., has received a cail to the 
church at Lansing, Mich. 

—Charles H. Everest bas accepted a call to the Clinton Street 
Church of Newark, N. J. He will be installed at an early date. 

—J. A. McGown was installed at Amherst, N. IJ., December 1. 

—%, N. Greeley resigns his pastorate in Gilmanton, N. H., to 
take effect March 1. 

—A. E. Todd resigns his charge at Chester, and goes to West- 
hampton, Mass. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Elisha Mulford, LL D., Professor in the Cambridge Episcopal 
Seminary, died December 10, aged fifty-one years. 

—George P. Hibbard, rector of Trinity Church of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., has accepted a call to Holy Trinity Church of Jer- 
sey City Heights, N. J. 

—Edward H. Jewett, rector of Trinity Church of Willimantic, 
Conn., has been appointed Archdeacon of the eastern archdea 
conry. 

—M.H. Throop. Jr., has accepted a call as assistant to St. 
James's Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—Frederick C. Jewell has accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church 
of Jeffersonville, Ind. 

BAPTIST. 

—John R. Gow has resigned his pastorate at Fair Raven, Vt. 

—F., B. Sleeper has resigned his pastorate at Gardner, Mass. 

—J. F, Wolfenden, of Albany, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Broad Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Charles Wood, of Albany, N. Y., has received acall tothe 
First Church at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Alfred H. Moment as installed pastor of the Westminister 
Church of Brooklyn, N.“Y., December 16. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Mr. Venems, of New Paltz, N. Y., has received a call to the 
Second Reformed Church of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

--William L. Worcester was ordained to the ministry in the 
New Jerusalem church of Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—Cyrus A. Roys, recently of Bolton, Mass, is to preach the 
coming year at Nantucket, Mass. 

—O. H. Gregory, pastor for twenty-seven years of the Reformed 
church of West Troy, N. Y., dizd December 11. 

—A. J. Clifford, a Methodist clergyman, formerly of Maine, 
died at Kansas City, Mo., recently. 

—Thomas W. Brown is unanimously called to the Unitarian 
church in Bridgewater, Mass. 

—C. W. Heizer, of Chicopee, Mass., is called to the Unitarian 
church in Manchester, N. H. 

—L. F. True, of Center Harbor, accepts an invitation to be 
General Secretary of the New London Y. M. C. A. 

—Charles M. Pierce, of Charlton, has resigned, and will remove 
to Hardwick. 
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In Harrer’s Macazine for January, 1886, 


MR. W. D, HOWELLS 
OPENS THE ‘EDITOR'S erupy.”| 


This Number also contains an article by the late 


GENERAL McCLELLAN 


ON 


THE MILITIA AND THE ARMY. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No, 42%) 


FOR JANUARY, 1886, 
CONTENTS: 


Illustration for “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” 
Frontispiece. From Drawing by E. A. Axusey ; 
Winter in Devonshire. 
By Lucy C, Livi. Illustrated by/ALFrep Par- 
sons, C. 8. Rermnwart, and H. M. Pacer; 


Christmas-tide with the Germans before | 


Paris. 
By ARCHIBALD Forses, Illustrated ; 


Domestic and Court Customs of Persia. 
By 8S. G. W. Bensamin, late U. 8. Minister to 
Persia. Illustrated ; 


A Lampfu! of Oil. 

By Grorce R. Gisson. A thorough exposition 
of the Petroleum Industry. Part 1\. of the 
useful and interesting series on “‘ Great Amer. 
ican Industries.’’ Illustrated ; 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Illustrated by E. A. Anpey ; 
“Sis.” 
A Sketch. By Many Tucker Maci.u. 
trated by Jessie Curtis SHEPHERD ; 
In the Marshes. 
A Poem. By Auice Comyns Carr. 


Illus- 


Illustrated ; 


Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’.” 
A Christmas Story. By ‘THomas N. Page, Author 
of ‘* Marse Chan ;” 


The Militia and the Army. 
By Masorn-GENERAL Georce B, MCCLELLAN ; 
East Angels. Part XIll. 


By Constance FENIMORE WoOOLSON ; 


Indian Summer. Part VII. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howe tts; 


| 
| 
A Novel. 


Hunting a Mythical Pall-bearer. 
By Moncvee D. Conway. Illustrated ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georce Wituiam Curtis. 

From the “ Easy Chair’ to the “ stady.’’—The 
André Monument.—‘‘ So American."’—A Deli- 
cate Question Answered.—E Plaribus Unum.— 
Mr. Parnell. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Writ1am Dean Howe ts. 
An Invitation to the Reader.—Recent Fiction — 


Literary Centers.—A Word about “* American- 
isms.""—Some Recent Illustrated Books. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuartes DupLey Warner. 
A Plea forthe Fluctuating Female.—An Apol- 
ogy.—Anecdote of Josh Billings.—Humors ot 
the Bar.—Beyond the Gate, &c., &c, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.........-.-..--00: $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY..........---+++0:. .. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR..........++++ aeedvivates 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... ...2 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 

RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks).... 10 0 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES, (One Num- 

ber a week for 52 weeks).........-....+-- 15 00 

Postage Free to all subscribers in ihe United States 
or Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post- fice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will lv 
begun with the current number. 


(2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


PUBLICATIO NS. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEWEST HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY \ 


__ & BROTHERS, New York, 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price 


J 
THOMSON'S THE LAND AND THE BOOK. 
The Land and the Pook. By WiturAm M. 
Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. 
Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $6; Sheep. $7: Half Morocco. 


$8.50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges. $10 per Vol- 
| nme, (The volumes xo!d s separately ) | 


| Velume I. Sovrnern PALESTINE AND JERUSA- | 
1EM. (140 I)ustrations aud Maps.) 
Volume II. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND Pucenicta. 
(130 Ilustrations and Maps ) 
Volume III. Lesanon, DAMASCUS, AND BEYOND 
JORDAN. (147 Illustrations and Maps.) 


IT 
“ HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ” for 1885. Vol. 
VI Pp. viii, 882. With about 700 Iilustrations. 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, $350. Vols. IL, IIL, 
1V., and V., $7.50 each. Vol. I. for 1880 out of 
print, 


IT/, 
| HIGGINSSN’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. A Larger History of the United 
| States of America to the Close of President 
Jackson’s Administration. By Tuomas WENT 
wortu Hiacinson, Author of ** Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,” &c. Illustrated 
by Maps, Plans, Portraits, and other Evgrav- 
ings. Pp xii, 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 
IV. 
PEPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning for Young 
Folk. Prepared by Howarp Pye. Beautt. 
fal ly and Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
Pp. xiv., 122, 4to, Iuminated Cloth, $2. 


We 
STRANGE STORIES FROM HISTORY FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. By Groner Cary Eocoue- 
ston, Author of " Red Eagle,” &c. Pp 244. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1. (In ‘* Harper's 
Young People Series.”’) 


CITY BALLADS. By Witt Carterton, Author 
of *‘ Farm Ballads,” “* Farm Legends,” ** Farm 
Festivals,” * Young Folks Centennial 
Rhymes,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 180. Square 
&vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 ; Gilt edges, $2.80. 

ve Will Carleton’s new volume, “City Bal- 
lads,” together with his other illustrated vol- 
umes, ‘Farm Ballads,’ *“* Farm Legends,” 
‘Farm Festivals,’ $2 each, may be had ina 
neat box comp'ete, $8. ‘ihe Set in Gilt Edges, 
$10, 


VII. 

| THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERIT- 
CA. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through Ecnador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ar- 
gentine Republic, and Chili With Descrip- 
tions of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and 
Voyages upon the Amazon and La Plata Rivers 
By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “ The Boy 
Travellers in the Far East,’’&c. With colored 
Frontispiece and numerous I!lustrations. Pp. 
514. 8vo, Ornamental C ioth, $3. 

t" This new volume, ** Boy Travellersin South 
America,”’ may be had in a neat box contain 
ing Knox's ** Boy Travellers Series ’* complete, 
6 vols., 8vo, Wiuminated Cloth, $3 a vol. 

JAPAN AND CHINA, Eaypr AnD Hoty Lanp. 
SIAM AND JAVA. CENTRAL AFRICA. 
CEYLON AND INDIA, | SoutmH AMERICA 


VIII. 

STANLEY’S CONGO. The Congo, and the 
Founding of its Free State: A Story of Work 
and Exploration. By H. M. Sranigy, Author 
of * Through the Dark Continent,” &c. With 
over One Hundred Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols, pp. 1,130. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10 
per set. 


em 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS. By 
Tuomas Dunn Eneuisu, M.D., LL.D. Iilus- 
ae ag Pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, Nluminated 
Cloth, $2. 


X. 

A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of 
Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By 
Henry O. Forues, F.R.G.8., &c. With many 
ljlustrations (including a colored Frontispiece) 
and Ra Pp. xx, 536. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $5. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A 
Dictionarsy of the English Language, Pronounc- 
ing, Etymological, and Explanatory ; embrac 
ing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of 
Old English Words. By the Rev. James STorR 
MONTH. The = fation C —- Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Poe.r, M.A. Pp. xiv 234 


Imperial _ loth, $6; Half Roan, $7; Full 
Sheep, $7.50 
XIL 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN’S WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES. Kdited by Joun Biurrow. 2 


vols.. pp. xviii, 1,202. s8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops 
and Uncut Edges, $6. 
XIII. 
HOME STUDIESIN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
Author of “Chapters on Ants,” &c.  ILilus 
trated. Pp. 244. 1zmo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


XIV. 
THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Being the 
Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin 
Pears, LL.B. Pp. xvi., 422. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


XV. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION IN 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By Apovrn F. 
CHRISTIANI, Jllustrated. Pp. 304. 8vo, Cloth, 


600, 000 COPI ES 


Of the Grapuic alone. 
Great Simultaneous Publication in 
1} AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE! 


NOW READY 


THE 
Grand Ohristmas Double Numbers 
OF THE 


LONDON GRAPHIC, 


AND THE 


Illustrated London News 
Containing beautiful Colored Plates and Engravings. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 

The demand in past years has been so great that 
| these Christmas Numbers have been eagerly sought 
Dg “ Five Dollars per copy in New York and 

sondon, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
29 and 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


Subscriptions received for all Foreign Perlodiecals. 





WORTHINGTON & CO. 
Have opened the handsomest and most interesting 
STOCcCE OF BOCES, 
WORTHINGTON & CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


i BEST X-MAS GIFTS 


Are those that keep coming all the year, and 
last always. Such gifts are 


D. L. & 00,'8 | 


| 


Specimen for 


BABYLAND, on 2c, Stamp. 50c. a Year, 


Our Little Men . 
and Women two 2c, Stamps. $1 a Year, 
j 


THE PANSY, s. $1 a Year. 


“Ideally charming megazines, that captivate read 
ers of all ages.’’—| Salem Gazette, 


Specimen for 


Specimen for 
two 2e, Stamp 


Prospectus and Book Catalogue Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


For sale by newsdealers everywhere. 





RING AROUND A ROSY 
A Dozen Little Girls. By Mary A. Lathbury. 1 vol. 
ito. [3" THE CHILDREN ARE PELIGH’ r. 
ED WITH TY, AS Fe ee ee een 
TO SHOW A CHPY. TT IS ONE NEC ES. 
SARY TO BE SEEN TO BE BOU Gh. 


NEW ETCHING S 
AND ENGRAVINGS, 


“Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
“ The Parting Days,” by Clements; 
“ Coming to Anchor.” by bd aged 
“ The hew Moon,” by Lan 
* Golden Thoughts, by coord acompanion to 
« Far Away ;” and others. 
*,* All protected by copyright. 
Send for pamphlet on * Proofs and Prints.” Price, 
10 cents. 


CO. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 














When visiting art stores, never fall to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
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$500---Prizes to Ladies, 


By L. PRANG & CO., 


For Essays on Christmas Cards. For particulars 
apply to the dealers in cards. All respectable 
dealers keep 


PRANC’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


ecImen for YouR BOOKSELL 4 a FOR i 
WIDE AWAKE, av2%ertaus.$3 atVear, | 
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For Xmas or New Years 


THE NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


Temperance Calendar 


FOR 
i886. 
An Elegant Design from Prang & Co. 


OIL PORTRAIT OF 
MISS FRANCIS E. WILLARD. 


A DAILY TEACHER OF TEMPERANCE 
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flewen ts. Adoress 


WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUB. ASS’N, 
j 161 La Salle St., CHICACO. 





Worthington’s 5 Lacapryoegs 


The most beautiful Childr s x = ou = l 
+44, . } vol. S37 E CHILDREN an ' ° 
Popular Illustrated MAGAZINES: 1 Na IT. Te) HAVE VOL rE N IT? ASK 
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tiful holi- 
day gift-book, cost- 
Loe ing only 25 cents. 
‘here is a week’s enjoymentinit. The bound 
volumes of the past year make capital presents 
for those who do 1 ike . Nicholas. 
For the little bit fone et “ Baby World,” 
with its 300 royally illustrated pages. For 
young and ol 1, get “St. Nicholas Songs,” 

200 songs by distinguished composers written 
to words from ‘St. Nicl 
bookseller, or write for « 

The Century 


Southern Bivouae, 


ILLUSTRATED 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
LOUISVILLE KY 


nd 20 cts, for Sample Cor be 0 
pony to al Subscript @ 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


YOUNG JONATHAN 
STEPS EASILY TO THE FRONT. 


Ask your Bookseller for it and take It 
Children, 





Home to the 





Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evang Denominations, 


Sryr ( 


Ws NELSON & SONS,42 Bleec kerSta Ne Ve 


~ Worthington’ s Annual. 
The most beautiful Children’s Book of the year. 1 
vol. [# THE Cuil OE PS SRE ALL BUY- 
ING IT, #AN You SEEN IT: ASK 
You R HooKSE L. LER FOR IT, 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 





Widow in their Affliction.” 





Sold by all 
Newsdealers. 
Johnston’s Journal, 
An Illustrated Magazine for the | 
People. Estab’d 1874. Issued’ Progress in the 


every other week. 36 pages. @2 a6 ae aa 
a year. 


some. 

not sensational. 

VERY ATTRACTIVE. 
Poste ge in U. S.or Canada preraip. Agen 





$3. 


XVI. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIBRARY cy 2 — 12mo, Cloth, 
per vol, $1.25; per set, ; Half Calf, ah 
set, 3: 30. 


Porutar Eprtion. 12 Vols. 12mo, per yol, 
75 cents. Complete Sets, Half Calf, $30. 
Firesipk Epition 12 Vols. in 6. 

Cloth, $7.50 per set. (Sold in Sets only.) 


12mo, 


XVII 

GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, 

and Journals. Arranged and Edited by pet 
Husband, J. W. Cross. Portraits and Illu 

trations. In Three Volumes Pp. 1,034. i2mo, 

Cloth, $375. (Cniform with * Harper's Li- 
brary Edition ” of George Eliot's Works.) 


Harper’s CaTALoGuE sent on receipt of ten cents, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Related in her Letters | 


tion; or address Ww. J. 
| ton ; or 24 Borden Block, Chicago 


Industrial America, 
An Illustrated Popular Record of An oe 


Every other week. S2 
The CHRISTMAS vumber of JOHNSTON’ §& JOURNAL, now ready 


ts wanted 
JOHNSTON, Publisher, 9 Mi urray &t., New York ; 4 Congress St., Bos 


THREE VALUABLE PERIODICALS. (ittndS. 


The Electrical World, 
a ob utew of Current 
Arts and Sciences. Elect-icity and its 
pros vt ‘at Avalon ations. 20 pp. 
Weekly. $3 a year. 


is UNUSUALLY hand 


Order it and the January 9 issue, in which begins a powerful new se rial story, 1 te resting, but 
The Current numbers of both INDUSTRIAL AMERICA and THE ELECTRICAL W 


LLD are also 


Any dealer will take your order or subscrip 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embracing reproduc-~ 
tions of famous original Paintings, Sculpture, 
etc. Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Supplement 
Mention this paper. 


Architecture, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


838 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 32, No.25. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS 
For Holiday Presents. 


Published by 


MACMILLAN & C0. 


A New Book by Lord Tennyson. 


Tiresias, and Other 
Poems. 


By ALFreD, Lorp Tennyson. Imperial 8vo, $1.50. 





The Tennyson Birth- 
day Book. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 18mo, 75 cents. 


Uniform with *“‘ The Graphic Arts.” 


Landscape. 


By Patmip GrLsert Hamerton, Author of * Etch- 
ings and Etchers,”’ etc, etc. Columbier 8vo, 
with about fifty illustrations, $35. Large Paper 
Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, and 
Bound in Vellum, $70. 

In complete artistic quality no book illustra. 
tion of the day equals them. They are, as the 
preface asserts, at the high-water mark of what 
can be done in this vein.—[Nation. 


Windsor. 


By the Rev. W J. Lortiz. With Twelve Plates 
and numerous Vignettes. Imp. 4to. $7.50 
Pen and peneil bave combined to render the 

volume one rarely attraciive. It is illustrated 

with a dozen splendid full-page plates and nu 

merous vignettes by well-known artists... . 

The many views of the castle and of parts of it 

are of interest both artistically and historically, 

and the whole work is one of the highest merit. 

—[{Boston Courier. 


Isis and Thamesis. 


Hours on the River from Oxford to Henley. By 
Atrrep J. Cuurcu, M.A. With Twelve Plates 
and numerous Vignettes Imp. 8vo, $6. 

It isa very entertaining account of the Thames 
and Isis, especially at Oxford. . .. The series 
of them, taken together, is of wonderful inter- 
«st, and they are half or more than half'of this 
very agreeable work .—[ Nation. 


The Water Babies. 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
By CHARLEs KINGSLEY. 
With 100 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Imp 4to, cloth, gilt, $4. 

It was an inspiration to set Linley Sambourne 
at illustrating Charles Kingsley’s paragon of 
fairy stories, *‘ The Water Babies.” . There 
sult is that Kingsley’s beautiful expression of 
his love for children, and his splendid power to 
amuse and direct them, receives a perfect and 
most artistic setting, and happy the child that 
shall by this means form acquaintance with a 
true and faithful friend.—[N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


BOOKS IN SETS—IN BOXES. 
TENNYSON. 


Collected Works. 7 Volumes 
Globe 8vo, $12. On Hand-made 


paper, $24.50. 
P d Poetical Works. B 
ARNOLD. Matthew Arnold. 9 Volumes, Globe 


8vo, $14. 
Novels. Eversiey Edition. 11 


KINGSLEY. Volumes. Globe 8vo, $19. Poems 


Soomiey Edition. 2 Volumes. Globe 8vo, 
$3.50. 


KINGSLEY. 
BROWNING. Worker Robert and Elizabern 


Barrett Browning. 4 Volumes. Globe 8vo, $5, 
WARD The English l’oets. With Critical In- 


troduction and a General Intruduc- 
tion by Matthew Arnold. 4 Volumes, 12mo, $5, 


MILTON Poetical Works 


Novels. Cheap American Eui- 
tions. 6 vols., 12mo, $6. 


Edited with Rio- 
graphical Introduction by David 
Masson, LL.D. 3 Volumes, Feap 8vo, $5. 


CERVANTES. Quisote. ‘Translated by Job 


Ormsby. 4 Volumes, 8vo, $14. 
PLAT The Dialogues. Translated by B. B. 
* Joweit, M.A. Second Edition, re- 

vised and corrected. 4 Vulumes, &yo, $17 50. 


HOMER. The aw, antes & Butcher 
and Land.~Iliad. Transiated by 
Lang, Leaf, and any 2 Volumes, 12mo, $3 


Macmillan & Co.,|. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York, 





A LIST TO AID IN THE SELECTION 
—OF— 


XMAS BOOKS 


~ LFOR ADULTS | © 


Helps By the Way. $1 00 


es 4 of the 





Cambridge Sermons. 1.5)| =» Poets............ $38.00 
Out of Derkness .... 3.00 | The Old ‘Aina Chair... +: » 
The Still Hour....... 1.00 } Wedding Day Book.. 
The Kingdom of | Wild Flowers and 
oe, ree 6.00 Where they Grow o.00 
Rien to the Point... 1. ~4 Ww = Christ 
Ideal Poems.......... 800]  #mases..........-. 2,00 
| FOR YOUNG PEOPLE | 
Wonder ree of | Children of West 
Science........... minster Abbey. 


ien 50 $1.00 
Meaunthastn Stories 1. 00 | History of the Amer : 
Gov 


a We Are 


wme6........ 1.50 | Piucky Boys........ 1.50 
How Success Is Won. 100 | Boy xd in the U. 8. 
The Golden West.... 1.75 |  ) ERE . 1.50 


Who Told It to Me... 1.35 
| A Boy’s fom Sey > 1.00 





| FOR CHILDREN | 


Little Folks’ Birth Up_ Hill and Down 
day Book D 25 


ay Book........ $1.00 “ee ae ee” 1.25 
ow. Recon at In No Man’s Land.... .75 
SD shark tines 35 | Child Lore........... 2.00 
Five Little Peppers.. 1.50] Little Talks About 
Ballad — the Lost Us canazceser 35 
Ha 1 C ——s Snow 
Dean Seonian with eae 2.00 
the Children...... 1.00 | Seashore Chats and 


Cat's Arabian Nights ' Beach Stortes 35 





Latest Issues in Six of 
Lothrop’s Popular Series. 


Alaska [Historical Li Many Colored 
re 1.50 Threads [pare 
Fam{t y Flight Minute Series}... ...$1.00 
Through Mexico Anna Maria’s House 
Family Flight keeping [House 
eee 2.50 keeper's Library]).. .1.00 


Boys’ Heroes [Read 
ing Union Library].1 00 
The elegantly bound volumes of Lothrop’s 
Annuals are always acceptable as Xmas 
Presents. 
Wide Awake, $1.75 
Our Little Men and Women, $1.50. 
Babyland, 75 cts. The Pansy, $!.25. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual, $1.0). 
For sale by all Booksellers. or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Illustrated Christmas Catalogue and Fall 
Catalogue Malled Free. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Moston. 
RING AROUND A ROSY 


= Dosen Little Girls. By Mary A. Lathbury, 1 vol., 
2 THE CBUDEREN ARE DELIGHT. 


ri : 
Life of Grant [Popu 
lar Biographies].... 1.50 


rt Ww ITH IT. ASK YOUK BOOKSELLE 
a? SHOW A COPY. IT 1S OVLY NECEs- 
ARY TUB e “EEN TO BE BOUGHT 





LADY’S 


GODEY’ 





And the most beautiful rete engravin 

ever given by any publication in this country is 

—— free to subscribers of Godey’s Lady's 
ook for 1886. 


It is conceded by press and public that Godey's Lady's Book 





Each month it contains the prevailing fashion in 
colors and black and white. Beautiful Engravings, Select 
Music, Household Receipts, Practical Hintson Dress Making 
and Housekeeping ; aleo, a rich array of Literature, compre 
hending Fiction, Poetry, History, and notes on Art and Music. 
In addition, eax h subscriber will be entitled, every month, to 
afall size cut paper pattern. The steel plate o ithe 
premium engraving cost many hundred dollars, and the 
engraving is acknowledged by all who receive it to be beautiful 
in the extreme, and an orpement for any parlor. It requires 
aframe 17x20 inches. The picture represents a little girl 
who, having been naughty, has been sent out of the room, and 
fn deep contrition, takes a seat on the stairs. The family dog, 
who has often been likewise served, takes his place beside her, 
and with his head on her shoulder, looks into her face with 
the deepest sympathy. This engraving is given free to every 
subscriber of Godey’s Lady's Book. The reputation of Godey's 
is aptly expressed by an old subscriber, thus: ** Gedey’s 
gives all it promises, but does not promise all 
that it give<; in a word, it exceeds its prom- 
ises.” All persons wishing to subscribe, should send their 
subscription, $2.00, at once, as nothing is gained by waiting 
Send Post Office Order, Postal Note, Check, or Registered 
Letter, and give your address plainly. 

OF FERS TO CLUB RAISERS.—In addition 
tothe Premium Engraving which is given free to all 
subscribers of Godey’s, whether singly or in club, we 
offer the best terms and the best premiums to club 
raisers of any Magazine published. It will pay you to 
raise aciub. Send 15 cents for sample copy, and 
address, without delay, 


CODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


P. 0. Box No. 57, H.H., Philadelphia, Pa, 








RING AROUND A ROSY 


A Dozen are Girls. WY A. Latbbury. ‘1 vol., 
so. te T cane ARE DEG iGuT. 
ED WITH th; iUR BO GonSeLLER 
TO 8HOW A co tr Is Sobe NECEs- 
SARY TO BE cory. TO.BE:BOUGHT.; 4 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC BOOKS! 


Christmas Cantatas for Children. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT (25 cts., $2.40 per doz.). 
Easy and pretty. Every school should give it. 
Message of Christmas. (30 cts., $3 per 
doz.) Easy For children with assistance of 
adults. 
Sweet Picture Song Books. 
Gems for Little Singers. (3) cts., $3 per dozen. 
Fresh Flowers. (25 cts., $2.40 per dozen. ) 
Four Splendid and Very Cheap Col- 
lections. 
American Ballad Collection, 50 cts, 
American Davuce Muste « ollection, $e ot. 
American Piano Music Collection, 50 ¢ 
American Sovg and Chorus Collection, SOc. 
Notice that these are large books, and cannot be 
mailed, except for price and postage, or 65 cents. 
All other books mentioned are mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 
Valuable Piano Music Collections. 
SOOO CRRRIIIB 0.650 6. 66s sie 00 veneeutl 8 
4-Hand Treasure ....... 
Leaves of Shamrock 
V.luable Song Collections. 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs..$1.50 
Franz’s Album of Songs. 
Norway Music Album.................. 








Rhymes and Tunes for Children....@1.00 
a 82.00 
ED. inna cobsnbseabcoksstectcue » 80.50 


Also a large number of Christmas Carols. 
for lists. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


©. A. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


Send 





—A Responsive 
The Prince of Life, Service, by. Rev. 
R. Lowry. A careful and intelligent adjust 
ment of appropriate Scripture and Christmas 
Songs, the whole Service de ing a vivid and stir 
ring presentation of the birth of our Lord, and 
the happy results that flow from His Messianic 
work. Asa literary, musical, and doctrinal ef 
fort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun 
day-school. Previous Services at same price. 
5 cts. each by Mail; @4 per 100 Copies by 
xp press, 


—Entirely new 
Xmas Annual No. 16, and beautiful. 
carols b — best authors, furnishing an abun 
dance 0: rior songs for any Christmas enter 
amen revious numbers at same prices. 


Price, 4 cts. each by Mail ; $3 per 100 by 
Ex xpress 


—By V Ww. H. Doank, Mus. Doc 
St. Nicholas, A most entertaining Cantata, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc of 
great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’s 
entertainment. 
25 cts. each by Molt 5 @2.40 per doz. Copies 
y Ex press. 





OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Worthington’ s Annual. 
The r boonies Children's Book of Pe year. | 
vol, tHE: FILOR «N ARE ALL BUY- 
TT. HAVE YOU SKEN IT? ASK 
You R BOOKSELLER FOR IT. 


THE NEW MUSICAL 

















BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
4A Piano Instructore 


that has never been excelled. 


The 
a EXAMINE 
it yourself and be 


convinced of its su- 
periority. 


for examination, a 
single sample copy, 
postage paid, on receipt 
of two dollars. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


== 


Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames, 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new cat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for eve 
Roventhals cele er ae by Dr. Rich & 
n celebrat ister. - 
em. Terms, $5.00 for books o rechaft Sys- 
taf privileze of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample Copy, part 1 
2% cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers 


Meisterschaf| Publishing Co., Herald Building, 




















Boston, Mass. — ~ 


Readings and Recitations! 
Al 
0 ONS 


NO.QANow READY.9 


This number is uniform 
with the ere. and contains another nunprep splen- 
did Declamations and Readings, combining 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price 30ets., postpaid. Sold by Bookseller x 
Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a Ly- 
ceum who wants Something New should get the 
whole set. Nos. only 84.80. Every number 
different. Nothing repeated. Cinb_ rates and full 
list of contents free. P. GARRETT & CO., 
708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also, MODEL DIALOGUES, 382 pages, $1. 


—/ The Best! 
fui 


Double KLAstic Pens. 
Sold by Stationers in U. $. & Canada, 



































» 
y HE ESTEY ORGANS have 
been favorites for years. 
No Organ is constructed 
with more care, even to minutest 
detail. Skilled judges have pro- 
nounced its tone full, round,and 
. powerful,combined with admirable 
urity and softness. 
thustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, vt 








. Standard of E . 
4 de «& Economy, 











WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose profits 
and expenses double the cost of eve ry| 

fano they se Nl and x a First-Class | 
aarge Size, 71-3 Octave Ro | 
Warranted 6 years, for @196! We send| 
it—with beautiful Cover and Stool—for 
Trial in your own Home before you buy, 
BEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 

~ 235 East 2ist St., N. Y. 
| ESTABLISHED 1859, INCORPORATED 1877. 


Mason & Hamlin 

















ORGANS: PIANOS: 

Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- notrequire one- 


bitions 
eighteenyears 

me hundred 
Styles, $22. to 
. For Cash, 


uarter as 
much tuning as 
Pianos on the 
prevailing 

wrest-pin 
easy Payments system. e- 
orRented. Cat- i ——., markable for 
alogues free. purity of tone 
and durability 


ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


000 Teme St.,Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.) 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STF 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


GRAND GOLD MFDAI. OF INTERNATIONAL IN- 
VENTIONS EXHAIRITION; ALSO GRAND GOLD 
MEDAL BY THE SOCIETY OF ARTS FOR “BEST 
PIANOS AND SEVERAL MERITORIOUS AND USK 
FUL INVENTIONS,” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The events of the week of interest to 
the financial world are the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the in- 
dorsement of its recomendations by the 
President in his message to Congress. 
The most important feature, financially, 
embraced in the discussions of these docu- 
ments is the treatment of silver coinage. 
It is refreshing to read the strong ground 
taken by both the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent on this subject. The President in a 
few brief words shows that we have now 
stored inthe vaults of the Treasury idle 
silver dollars to the amount of $165,000, 
000; that, after the utmost efforts of the 
Treasury to circulate silver dollars, the 
Government has only succeeded in put- 
ting out $50,000,000. We have therefore 
over four times as many silver dollars 
coined as we have any use for. He 
further shows that if we continue this 
process of paying out gold coin for silver 
bullion at the present rate required by 
law, we shall ultimately exhaust our gold 
resource and drop to a silver standard ; 
indeed, the President states very plainly 
that the time will soon come when this 
calamity will overtake us, for the process 
of hoarding gold by the general public, in 
anticipation of possibilities under this 
head, is now going on, He urges Con 
gress to stop this business at once, point 
ing out the utter foolishness of coining sil- 
ver for which we cannot have any earthly 
use, and which serves both to exhaust the 
gold reserve and to curtail the gold re- 
ceipts through the customs from a sub- 
stitution of silver by importers in pay- 
ment of duties into the Treasury. Final- 
ly, he warns Congress that a failure to act 
in this matter will speedily involve a 
premium on gold in the open market, 
and its consequent withdrawal from the 
banks, when we may look for a dis- 
astrous crisis. The unfortunate part of 
this strong appeal by the President to Con 
gress is that a very large majority of the 
dominant party in Congress, of which 
the President is a member, is utterly op- 
posed to the repeal of the Silver Coin- 
age Act. 

A later event of the week—the sudden 
death of William H. Vanderbilt—caused 
considerable apprehension in Wall Street. 
The known position of this great railroad 
man in the present market for railroad 
securities, and the very natural inference 
that his death would cause the withdrawal 
of his strength and capital from the 
support of the markets, led to a selling 
movement, which effected a decline of 
several per cent. in a number of stocks. 
The understanding, however (later), that 
his investments and holdings would be 
held in trust, and not sold, con ributed 
to restore steadiness and prevent any 
extensive liquidation. The reports of rail- 
way earnings for November, of fifty-eight 
representative roads in the country, make 
the very favorable exhibit of an increase 
of eight per cent. as compared with the 
earnings of the same roads for the corre- 
sponding month of 1884, while the mileage 
has increased only three per cent. The 
last week or two of the month make even 
a better proportionate showing, indicating 
a constantly improving condition of 
business, In looking over the rise in the 
stock market during the past three months, 
we find that from the first of September 
there has been an average rise of 15 per 
cent., about, in along list of representative 
shares, taking the lowest and the highest 
quotations for the list since the date 
named, and that the reaction which has 
taken place to the present time averages 
nearly one-half of the percentage of the 
advance, or about 7 per cent. Considering 
that general business is slowly but surely 
improving, and that conditions are every- 
where more favorable prospectively than 
on the first of September, it may be re- 
marked that the reaction has gone about 
as far as itis likely to, or that it reasonably 
should. The markets at the present writ- 
ing are strong and advancing again, es 
pecially in those shares identified with the 
Vanderbilt systems. 


The bank statement is as follows: 
TGS, INETORSO .. 20.00. cccccces $212,700 


Specie, increase....,....... 2,438,400 
Legal tenders, increase ......... 54,400 
Deposits, increase . 486,600 


Reserve, increase .... ......... 2,371,150 
This increases the surplus reserve, it will 
be seen, and accounts for the accumulation 
of loanable money on Wall Street on call, 
which now rules very easy at two per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All Stocks and Bonds 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 








Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cus- 
tomers, without charge. 


7 % SAFE 8 % 


Puspentess First Mortgage Bonds, pete 
oor gent. Soer aoul-annsal mterest, Fra if 
jh rinci ee big? 
c‘arge. pom DL on Real E: 
acapa or improved farms in iccumtn, Mims 
akota, worth three to six times the } 3 ‘ 
 s. sclected jooass ions. Refer to National ank 


d Banks erally. 
rma and particulars to 


SAENGER 
6°. O cm O| |—(dBM or 


The Auntie Investment Company, tncor- 
perease under the laws of lowa, with a Capital 
stock of 81,000,000. Succeeding OrmsBy Bros, 
Co., Emmetsburg, lowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co., 
fisehell. Dakota, ORMSBY, Graves & Co., Huron, 
Dakota, ‘Bankers and Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- 
anteed menhy gms Debenture and School Bonds. 
Their Deman nvestment Certificates drawing 5 
Ps cent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
ora short time. 20 years’ experience. Write for 
pamphlet. 
Home Office, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
New York Office, 15) Nassau St. 











WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
P- Toenee, LAWRENCE, KAN, Dhnee 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 

“agi Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experts nce. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; an 

hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany & 
Phil. N.Y. Omice, 137 B’way. C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. 


A sotip : gz PER CENT 


Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





Don’t putall your eg A ts one basket. But re 
pean pe 2 6 Equitab ye te apennee 
ts7 per cent. Farm ortgages and interest. 
Office, 135 and 137 Broadway. . 


Connecticnt General 
Life [nsaranee 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. | | 
| F. V. HUDSON, Secy, 








Vv EST sou throne mine 





Superb 


Derby Vases, 


the time. 


OVINGTON 
246 to 252 Fulton St., 


Qvington Brothers 


ART 


PARLORS. 


variety of elegant Paris 


Bron zes, Carrara Marble Statuary, rich and rare Porce- 
lains, Roya! Worcester Pierced China. gorgeous Crown 
unique specimens of Choisy-le-Roi Fai- 
ence, new colors and shapes in the Leeds Pottery, odd 
forms of Hungarian Faience in 
colors and gold, Easel Paintings on Porcelain in rich 
and unique frames,and all the Artistic 


rich combinations of 
Novelties of 


BROTHERS, 
and Clark St., Brooklyn. 


THREE MINUTES FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 





REED & 


TABLE 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and 


BARTON, 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


O}ELECTRO GOLD AND 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


SILVER PLATE, 


WARE, 


WHICH EMBRACES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 


Water Sets: 


Cake and Fruit Baskets; 
Meat, Vegetable, and Baking Dishes; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, &. 


THEY WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 
Oxidized Silver, Gold Inlaid and 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Applied Work, 





1 ,OOO 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


DUPLICATE 


Rings to Tea- 
price-list. 


equally low. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


Send for 


OUNCES OF SILVER THAT LOOKS ONLY FIT 
for melting can be utilized by me for from 15 te 


60 per cent above melting prices 


By my original process of erasing inscriptions I refinish arti 
cles that would stagger the average silversmith 


My stock of 
WEDDING PRESENTS is larger and more elegant 


— ever ; 9 show cases, filled with everything from Napkin 


Sets, at just about half regular prices. Send for 


Silverware or Old Gold expressed to us will be paid for by 
return mail! and satisfaction guaranteed. 


For over 30 years I have kept the ‘inest stock 
of Watches to be found in New Y rk. I have 

Ladies’ Gold Stem Winders from $20 up 

Gentlemen's Gold Stem Winders from $25 up. 


Gentlemen's Silver Stem Winders from. $10 up. 
Boys’ Silver Stem Winders from $8 
®@ Boys’ Silver Key Winders from $6 50, 


My store is the recognized he adquarters for the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of Duplicate Wed«ing Presents, 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Bronzes, Old Gold, &e 


Over thirty years experience. My specialty in Diamond 
f) A M0 N DS. being the Ba of fine Old Mf{ne Brilliants. Look at 
the following prices of special bargains now on hand. 
Earrings, $8, 15, 20, 25, 75, 100 to 2,500; Collar Buttons, $3.50, 5, 10, 15 to 100; Sleeve Buttons, $15 
to 100; Rings and Studs, $10 to 1,000. Mounted with Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, and other gems 


If you want to Buy or Sell Silverware, Diamonds, Watches, 


Paintings, call upon 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 


Price-List. 





ul COOD NEWS 
>REATAMERICAN i) LADIES 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to it up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees,and secure @ beauti- 








COMPANY 











Is Good Health 


Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 


can be used without serious risk to health, 





Ry 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 


matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N, Y, 


SPE 
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THE S. 
PUBLISHER'S Desk, 


NEw Dee, TRU 


RSDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1885. 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 

“The Pulpit of To-Day,” a 
monthly published by Alfred E. 
Rose, Westjield. N. Y., the sub- 
scription price of which is $1.50 
per year, will continue, during 
1886, the publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons. Each 
number will contain, in addi- 
tion to sermons from such re- 
nowned preachers as Canon 
Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker, C. Hi. Spurgeon, 
etc.,two of Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
each month, “The Pulpit of 
To-Day” nas been enlarged and 
improved during the past year, 
and its circulation greatly in- 
creased, By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprictor we are 


enabled to ojfer to our sub- 
scribers The Christian Union 
and “The Pulpit of To-Day,”’ 


both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.25. 


BUY YOUR DRY “Goods IN NEW 
YORK. 


The possibility of doing a large retail dry- 
goods business by mai! or express, with cus- 
tomers living all over the country, has not 
been realized by New York merchants till 
within a few years. Since A. T. Stewart (if 
we are rightly informed) first made a success 
of this branch of the trade, other merchants 
have developed the system to such an extent 
that the leading dry-goods houses now num- 
ber their out of-town customers by thou- 
sands. 

New York is undoubtedly the best city in 
this country in which to buy dry goods. In 
the matter of ladies’ fashions it isthe Paris 
of the United States. The largest and most 
varied stocks of elegant materials in the lat- 
est styles are to be selected from, and the 
prices are uniformly lower than any other 
large cities and towns. Ladies living at a 
distance from New York can take advantage 
of these facts by orde ring t through the mail. 
All dry-goods houses will not go to the 
trouble and expense of sending samples of 


their choice fabrics ; a few, however, make 
aspecialty of it. Among them is the house 
of Le Boutillier Brothers, Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street. They have recently 
added three new departments; nameiy, 





uphoistery, cloaks and suits, and ladies’ and 
children’ and they invite 
correspordence in rm gard to anything, large 
or small, of which you may stand in need. 
Thcir advertisement on the last page can 
be referred to. 


s boots and shoes; 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We desire to call the attention of our read- 


«rs who may wish to purchase elegant boli- | 


day presents to the advertisement of one of 
the leading jewelry houses of New York, 
Theodore B. Starr, which can be found on 
the last page of this issue. Although the 
stock of this house includes the most costly 
articles in gold, silver, and bronze, yet there 
are many novelties of the most beautiful 
design and workmanship that are within the 
reach of those whose expenditures are lim- 
ted. For holiday presents of this class we 
know of no better place to go. 
CHRISTMAS “NEWS” 
~ GRAPHIC,” 
The donble Christmas number of the “ II- 
justrated London News’’ and the London 
‘Graphic’ can now be found on peers all 
news-stands. They are, if possible, more 
attractive this year than last, when about 
one million cop'es were sold. At the very 
reasonable price of fitty cents each, they 
make most desirable holiday presents. The 
volored pic'ures are works of art worthy of 
a frame. 


AND 


CANON FARRAR 


has been a frequent contributor to the 
Yovtu's Companion for several years past, 
and just before leaving England wrote an 
eloquent article for it on ‘“‘ Obscure Heroes,” 
which will be published shortly. 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hy pophosphites, 
Very Palatable and Eficacious in Wasting Diseases, 


Dr. C. T, RRoMSER, Rochester. N. Y., — : “After 
having used Seott’s Emulsion with decided benefit 
upon myseif, I have taken great pleasure in recom 
mending it since 1n the various conditions of wast 
ing in which it 1s indicated.” 


EMU SION on coD ) LIVER OIL 
NINE AND PEPSIN, 
pared a t ASW EL L, MASSEY & Go. (New York), 
8 most strengthening and easilytaken. Prescri 
by leading physicians. Label registered. 





MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 


reaches every part of the system, and in this way 
positively cures catarrh. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are 
made of zinc and leather. Try them. 


If acough disturbs your sleep, take Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption and rest well. 


to rm 
KY ys ) 
=e , a J\ 





—T¥OU ARE A SP iRIT i KNOW: 
WHEN DID You DIE? 








Catarrh 


Is undoubtedly a blood disease, originating in scrof 
ulous taint in the vitalfluid. Therefore, to cure ca- 
tarrb, purify the blood. Thousands who have been 
troubled with that disagreeable flow from the nose, 
offensive breath, pain over and between the eyes, 
ringing and bursting noises in the ear, and other 
disagreeable symptoms of catarrh, have been en- 
tirely cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the best 
blood-purifying medicine before the public. It ex- 
pels every taint of impurity from the blood, and 
vitalizes and enriches it, while it vastly improves 
the general health of those who take it. If you suf- 
fer from catarrh, give Hood's Sarsaparilla a trial. 


Catarrh and tmpure Blood 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more for ca- 
tarrh and impure blood than anything else I ever 
used.” A. Batt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“TI have suffered with catarrh in my head for 
yesrs,and paid out hundreds of dollars for medi- 
cinee, but have heretofore received only temporary 
relief. I beganto take Hood's Sarsaparilla, and it 
helped me so much that I decided tokeepon. Now 
my caterrh is nearly cured, the weakness of my 
body is all gone, my appetite is good—in fact, I feel 
like another person. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine I have ever taken, and the only one that 
has done me permanent good.” Mrs. A. CUNNING- 
HAM, Providence, R. L. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $i. Prepared 
by C. I. HOOD & OO., Apothecariss, Lowe)l, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doilar 
ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retall 
Branch (cor. of 30th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 








Over 20 New Designs, in all styles, Ancient and 
Mo“ern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av- 
enue Branch, 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop 
erties, whigh appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL ODE- 
PARTMENT: 


Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


We are now offering the remnants. odds and ends, 
of our Fall work, at Factory, consisting of beauti 
ful colors, not less than one yard fn length, all good 
silk, at 40 cents an ounce, about ten colors in each 
pac kage. We call it Waste Embroidery. New 
Book on Art Needlework and Knitting. Price, 10 
cents. Send Post-office Order or Hostal Note to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
261 Market St,, Phila, 469 B'way,. N.Y. 


@ Fancy Pictures and 23 e t 

Cards in Gilt Edge, = nge, 

ee Name, etc., 1 Songster, 1 
Prize Puzzle, and 3 parlor 


games, ro Hoe An Game of Authors 10 cents. 
VY CARD CO., re limtomeitie, ‘onn. 


{ 50s KD in New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 

Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc. fae. of 
latest de sand lowest prices. 50 sa - ew, es with 
name On, 1) cts. Topp CaRD Co., Ciintonvil je, Conn. 


English Lady—experienced Teacher, brilliant 
Pianist, pupil of Herr Kuhe, certificated—desires en- 
gagement aspr-fessor, A. C., Box 692, Geneva, N. Y 














JOHN ROCERS, 


Cor. 17th Street, NEW York. 


Rogers’ Groups of Statuary. 


— LEAR AND CORDELIA.—Price, 


King Lear has been crazy, and has been 
brought in and laid on a couch by his old 
friend Kent, who now is disguised asa 
servant, and the doctor. His daughter 
Cordelia, whom he once discarded, tries 
to recall herself to his wandering mind. 
Kent and the doctor stand behind the 
couch. 

These groups are packed without extra 
charge, to go with safety to any part of 
the world. If intended for Wedding or 
Holiday Presents, they will be forwarded 
promptly as directed. "An illustrated cat 
alogue of all the groups, varying in prices 
from $10 to $25, and pedestals (in mahog- 
any and ebony finish), can be had on appli 


= | cation, or will be mailed by inclosing 10 


cents to 


860 Broadway, 


Take the Elevator. 





House 
Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKINC UTENSILS, 


Copper and Tin Molds, Cutlery. + 
Kddy’s Refrigerators, | 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, Janvary 24th, 1885. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Churter of the 
Company, submit the following Staement of tte | 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from is’. 
ga Sl 1884, to 31st December, 


$3,958,089 44 | 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5, 6 1 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1884, to 3ist — 1884, $4,066,271 oO 
L0880 + ee | during th 

game perl od........... © $2,109,919 20 
Returns of pe eel 
miums and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 40 


The Company has the following assets, viz : 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 





Rp ope eee $8,776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
| PPR R TRS Oe FT ARE Poe 2,065,100 00 


Real Estate and clatms due the 


Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills “evel. 1,454,959 78 
TE 000 aves cncenceses ___ mise ¢ 65 

Amount...... bobbeb'p dae dees - $12,088,280 : $8 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 

titicates of profits will be ptiid to the holders 
rp on and 
after Tuesday, the fi of Fe next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to Ito the holders aes. 
or their | repr esentatives, on and after Tu 
day, the Third of February next, from whick 
date all —— thereon will cease. The ae 
— — produced at time of payment, and 


celled. 
~*~ “dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 4 
year endin, reo Pag December, 1884, for whieh oor 
be issued on and after Tuesday 
Pint ot of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

J.D, JOD EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, LPHE LEMO’ 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, HAS. H. MARS’ 
DAVID LA} WI BRYCE, 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
A A RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WwW RG CHAS. D. LEVER 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

0. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEG , 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 
WIL WILL TAM MH, MACY, N. {DENTON 8M 
Sonn D. b HEWLETT, HEN ve HA HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. ERR, WI MORGAS. 
CHARLES P. BURD TT, c BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prse’t, 
A. A. BAVEN, 3d Vice Free’t. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


JERSEY FITTING 


Union Unper-PLANNeL 


| Ladies’ Ideal Varguet (for Tailor-made 


ul 
MADE TO ORDER 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE 
Flannel Gowns and Socks a Specialty. 
These garments are made eapiessly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods, 
MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N.Y. 
Circulars sent free on application. 





‘TO ALL LOVERS 











of the PUR E and SOSURTS ic cais ie eeente 

itself. For the TOILET without an equal, for 

SHAVINC oereatluxury. In pound bars, also 

in packages of 6 Round or Square Cakes. Ask your 

druggists ot ae or send 2c. stamp for trial sample. 
Tt WILL DELIGHT (TYOU. 





MAGIC TS 


doty UBC Exnieytie 


A profi ae 
terns for Home 133 page coeires y 4 
McALLISTER, ‘Optician, 40 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 















pay sub io} 








t 
body while the ball in the cup 
reese s p BOOK > ‘porgon 
the finger. ingen Hata ressure mic Her- 
does with s urely HY a nd night, and a radical cure 


certain, It is easy, durab +8 and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free.’ BUGLKS' TON THUSS CO. + Chleage, ill. 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICONS 





AND VIEWS 
tz With Posters, 


Tammes, 
Tickets. Nereeny Bay 0 veers: va Dlle 50! 
tb mall 62.00.) AUTOMATIC ORG tales. 

ICAL PesICAL, ELECTRIC MECHANICAL TON NDERS 


Geib a Sida x Go EDEL EEE: 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 SUIT, 

















Catalogues sent. 





CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Oommunion Tables, eto. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & BR. LAMB; 
| 59 Carmine St., New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 
For Churches, "schools, eto. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anv Pears for CHURCH: Se. 
Send for Price and d Gotslegte. 

- McSHA) co., 
\Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BEL: FOUNDRY, 


Rells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 






















WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Prez. 


VANDUZIN & TIFT, Cincinnen, y 
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A RAILROAD PRESIDENT’S VIEWS. 


In these busy times, when city people have 
to go long distances, and are in too much of 
a hurry to walk, the street railway enter- 
prise has risen to be one of the important 
interests of modern finance and industry. 
It requires shrewd and able men to manage 
it, and it generally rewards them with a 
prosperous distinction among the business 
men ofthe day. One of the most prosperous 
and best known of the New York street rail- 
way men is J. M. Reybert, Esq., who is 
President of the Houston, West and Pavonia 
Ferry line. The man who achieves success 
in this street railway business does so at 
considerable outlay of brain and nerve 
power. Managing such an enterprise may 
look like easy work, but let those who think 
it so make trial of it. Mr. Reybert found no 
beds of roses in his way to prosperity, but 
by constant and severe attention to business 
fell into a state of invalidism which threat- 
ened to carry him off. He is now, however, 
restored to health and as busy as ever. 

Oar New York correspondent visited Mr. 
Reybert at the office of the company on 
East Tenth Street, and found him busy 
superintending the details of the business. 
Mr. Reybert cheerfully assented to the re- 
quest that he should tell something about his 
experience of sickness and recovery. 

‘*It was four or five years ago,’’ said Mr. 
feybert, ‘“‘that I began to run down in 
health. It was partly owing to too close ap- 
plication tq@business and partly to the un- 
Shleonmaliisephere of the place in which 
I had to spend most of my time. I was 
taken with cold in my muscles, which soon 
assumed the form of rheumatism. I hada 
great deal of local pain distributed over 
various parts of my body, and whenever the 
pain came there came also black spots. 
Then rheumatism developed into sciatica. 
My pa'ns were very great. The doctor told 
my wife that I never could be any better. 
This was a gloomy outlook for me. I was 
at my home in Newburg on the Hudson try- 
ing to make the best of the situation. This 
was in June, 1854. 

‘“‘T heard of Compound Oxygen, and sent 
for a‘ Treatment.’ Before it reached me I 
was taken down with rheumatisin of the 
heart, a disease which is as dangerous as it 
is painful. My breathing was so oppressed 
that I felt as if with each breath I should 
choke. When I received the package con- 
taining the Compound Oxygen I felt that I 
could hardly take its contents. Nevertheless 
I tried. At this time my sciatica was very 
severe, with sudden aches shooting down 
the nerves of both legs. 

‘*‘ When I tried the Oxygen I was astonished 
to find that with a little practice I could in- 
hale it freely. Yet for several days each 
inhalation would send pain to some old spot. 
The ache would continue for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then go away. Gradu- 
ally I was free from these pains and I could 
inhale the Oxygen without difficulty or un- 
pleasant result. 

‘Compound Oxygen brought me good 
sleep. I had previously been in the habit 
of waking two or three timesin the night. 
Now I was restful. My sleep began to 
refresh me as it had not done before. I 
omitted to tell you that with my other dis- 
orders I also had dyspepsia. Sometimes this 
would distress me to such an extent that I 
did not care for company. It made my 
appetite poor, and the food I ate did me but 
little good. The Oxygen repaired my diges- 
tive organs as it did everything else about 
me. [ had also suffered from catarrh 80 
badly that I lost the sense of smell. Well, 
this Oxygen is a very strange sort of thing 
for it drove away the rheumatism and 
sciatica: it made my digestion so much 
better that I can now eat like other people, 
and it entirely cured me of catarrh. Once 
in awhile, if 1 take cold, I have a little 
catarrh, but a few inhalations of Oxygen 
sends it away. During all my use of this 
remedy I have received advice at the Com- 
pound Oxygen office, No. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
and have followed directions in the use of 
the powders there given me. I have found 
them of great benefit with the Oxygen and the 
Oxygenaqua.”’ 

“and as to your friends, Mr. Reybert? 
You have received so much benefit from this 
remedy that I suppose you have advised 
others to use it ?”” 

“Yes. I have advised a good, many, and 
I have heard that it has been of great advan- 
tage. One case I will mention—that of Mr. 
Samuel J. Holmes, of this city, a gentleman 
well advanced in years. He had long been 
troubled with asthma, He used the Oxygen 
for seven or eight weeks before it made much 
impression on him. ‘Then, almost all of 
sudden, it began to do its work. It did all 
we could have expected. 1t made him breathe 
freely, naturally, and without pain. He 
quotes it as a large success, just as I do. 

‘Yes, sir; you may put me down as a 
thorough believer in Compound Oxygen, I 
am not taking it now, except a little, occa- 
sionally, because I am weil and hearty. If1 
am sicx again, give me Compound Oxygen. 

It is a wonderful restorer.”’ 

So say all who give it a fair trial. There 
are yet a good many people chronic sufferers 
and others who have not tried it. ‘ Itis 
never too late to mend.” Write to Dre. 
STARKEY & PaLEn, 1,520 Arch Street, Phila- 
delaphia, for a valuable little treatise on 
Compound Oxygen. ‘Taney will mail it to any 
adaress, and it may be of great use to you. 











THE TWO RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 


Shintoism, a religion of nature, was 
for hundreds of years the only religion of 
the Japanese. Its temples, as seen in 
pictures, were but shanties covered with 


grass. They had no stone or wooden 
idols, The mirror was an object of 
great reverence, because, I suppose, they 
could see themselves in it, and they 
thought as much of themselves as of any- 
thing else in the world. Such persons 
still live and are confined to no special 
country. They deified the forces of 
nature. aiden, the god of thunder, 
lived in the clouds and beat his string of 
drums. Futen, the god of the winds, is 
pictured with a large inflated bag on the 
back of his neck, both ends of which he 
firmly grasps. When he relaxes his 
grasp the wind escapes, and there is a 
storm ; and when he tightens his hold, a 
calm follows. 

The Seven Happy Gods in the pictures 
are interesting company. Fukoruku Jin, 
the god of long life, has a forehead so 
high that a barber to shave the top of 
his head must climb up on a ladder. It 
takes a good deal of brains to counteract 
diseases and keep people in health, so as 
to insure long life. Diakoku, the rice 
god, sits on a throne of rice bags and pets 
the rat, the very animal that destroys his 
rice ; so like some men who love the sins 
which wreck their fortunes and souls. 
Hotel, the god of contentment, is very 
fat, and so slovenly that he is always un- 
fit for company—a proof that the Japan- 
ese had a low idea of happiness. Bisha- 
mon is the patron of fame and glory, and 
his pet animal isthe tiger. Men who seek 
military fame and glory mnst cultivate a 
tiger-like ferocity. Ebisu is the patron of 
daily food, and spends much of his time 
fishing, which he, like some terrestiale, 
greatly enjoys. He is noted for his pa- 
tience, which is proved by the fact that 
he can stand knee-deep in water for two 
hours waiting for a nibble. The only one 
of the seven who never lays aside his dig- 
nity is Toshi-toku, the patron of talents. 
His pet animal isa spotted fawn, and he 
travels around a good deal for the purpose 
of rewarding boys and girls who study 
their lessons. He knows that talent can- 
not afford to dispense with work. Among 
them is one woman, Betten by name. She 
is queen of the world under the sea, and 
lives in ocean caverns, and spends her 
time playing the flute and guitar. The 
snake, strange to say, is her pet animal, 
and the dragons are her servants. 

These seven jolly gods meet once a year 
to hold a feast and arrange the marriages 
for the coming year. They have a great 
many skeins of red and white silk, which 
are the threads of fate of those to be mar- 
ried. The white threads are the men, the 
red the women. At first they select the 
threads very carefully, so that good matches 


are made. By and by they get tired 
and lazy, huddle up their work and jum- 
ble the threads together carelessly. ‘This 
is the reason of so many unhappy mar- 
tiages. <A visit to some of our divorce 
courts would convince a Japanese that 
these gods are a lazy, careless set In this 
climate.—[Exchange. 








A Russian harbor, supposed to be closed 
by a double row of dangerous torpedoes, 
was recently entered by a German steamer, 
which passed unconsciously through the 
supposed deadly obstacles. Itis now be- 
lieved that rascally contractors cheated the 
Russian Government by substituting saw - 
dust for gunpowder in the torpedoes. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 
° 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878, 


LF PAGE'S 
4 LIQUID GLUE 
ro ETUC ER A ASERTING 








by Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co,, Pullman 





Palace Car Co.,&c. Mid only _by the R 
BCL iat Mita ang 





A Sensation 


In Court 


of relief is sure to follow the useof Ayer’s one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
Sarsaparilla, and thousands <hankfully who finds a friend. But he is still mor 
acknowledge its good effects, Charles C. fortunate who discovers that he ma? 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have eraaicate the poisons of scrofula from h 

been troubled, for a long time, with a system by the use of Aver’s Sarsaparilla 
humor, which appeared on my face in, Scrofula is one of the most terrible of al 
wgly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa-| diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best | and contaminating every tissue and fiber 
blood purifier in the world.” in the whole body. Patric k 


judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87) Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, 


Lynch 


Mass., says: 


Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so ‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” The 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
would crack open, and bleed and itch ter-| Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 


ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s | Co., druggists, of that city. 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver | (May 12, 1884): 


Mr. K. writes 
**My son Thomas, aged 


st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from | 12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 


rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa-| with scrofula, in its worst form. His ease 
rilla proved a specific in her case. ‘Francis | was said to be incurable. One arm was 
Johnson, Editor of the “German Ameri-| useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years | large piece of bone had cut through the 
I have been subject to chronie attacks of | skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
neuralgia, especially at the co.amencement | sores constantly discharged offensive mate 
of spring. I have derived great benefit | ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It has 


from Ayer’s Sarsaparille.” 


| 


Saved and 


| on the 6th of March, and, ob, what a 


Happy 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7| change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try-| weeks the sores began to heal: he gained 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure | strength, and could walk around the 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s| house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable | parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be-| covery. To-day he ean run as far as anv 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although | other boy of his age. The sores on his 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” | arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long | healed, his muscles are stre ngthening, and 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu-|he is the picture of health.” Equally 


matism. 
ment since using 


So great has been his improve- important facts concerning the use of 
| Ayer’s Sars 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla 


saparilla that he has every reason to be- by other members of Mr. King's family 
’ Mr. King’s family, 


lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


are contained in the same letter. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. S.A. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5, 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV’T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 


Route 


‘ C.B.80.R.R. 





It Is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. It is the principal line tc 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICG 

it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 

articular, and at all important points interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. AaT., CHICAGO, 





aus ACENTS WANTED FOR 


“ONOUERING TH WILDERNESS,” 


Or “New Pictorial History of the Life and 
Times of Pioneer Heroes and Heroines of America.” 








By Cor. TrieLtetr. 200 Superb Engravings. Covers 

the 3 Eras pioneer prowress (1) Alle nies to Missis- 

ippi; (2) Mississippi to Rocky Mts. ; Jalifornia and 
» 


4 


Pacific Slope. } 
Gallery. Ady it t 
Uutsells everything. Slarge editions sold in 7 
months. 742 paces. Price $2.75. Send for terms, 
description, ‘‘ Extracts from Agents’ reports,’’ etc., 
N. D. Thompson Pub. Co., St. Louls or N. = city 


ANTE An active “an or Woman in 
every county to_sell our 
oods. Salary 875 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing Outfit and Particulars FREE, 


StanparpD Sitvenr-Wanrne Co., 





Boston, Mass. 


T ‘wanted for “The History of 
A GE N TS Christianity,” by Abbott. A 
grend chance, A $i book at the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
Agents Make &5 a 


Day selling Perfect FAMILY SOALES. 


Entirely new in principle. Weigh one ounce to 2% 
ounds. What every family needs and will buy. 


tapid sales surprise old agents. 
McMAKIN, Cincinnati, O. ‘ 


EAFNESS tts CAUSES and CURE, by one 


who was deaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 

day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain, simple, and successful home 
treatment. Address T. 8, PAGE, 123 East 26th St., 
New York City. 





FORSHEE & 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh {fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the Head 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


H°™ PRINTING PAYS 
iS “The Proof of the Pudding,” &¢. 
s rm How richly it pays to own a Model 
‘ress is shown in a 
ant 




















fron 

mailed free. idress, 
The Model Press Co., Limited, 
912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU CAN DYEAny cocor 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. $2 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 
Silver, Copperand Bronze Paints forany use—only 16 

Yruggists sell or send post-paid. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


esata, ER: 
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Pewew. 









THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vol. 82, No. 25. 


R. Hl. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., pte weed — 13th 8T., Holiday Goods. 


GRAND onan, FANCY ae DRY GOOD8 THEODORE B. STARR, 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S J EWELER, 
Importer and Manufacturer, 
MUSLIN > 

















No. 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 

UNDERWEAR, (MapIson SQuARE.) 
ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE-| /#vz2fes emspec tion of the extensive 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWESTIN | stock im his establishment of very 
THE COUNTRY. . . 
— carefully selected goods, embracing 
SA Senne the finest Diamonds and other 
LINENS precious stones, Pearls, Jewelry, 
Watches, Clocks, Ster ling Silver- 
ware, Bronzes, Decorative Porce- 


lain, Cameo, Glass Vases, etc. 





AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored . 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELYW ALL COMPETITION. 


— rors to Hospitals, Orphan Asylums, etc., etc.,can donate TREMENDOUS MARK DOWN IN 


nothing more acceptable than fure soap, for it is required hourly. Suits and Cloaks, TH EODORE RE BR. STAR R, 


The Ivory Soap is the best for the purpose, as it is equally well 








DIAMOND JEWELRY. 





OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN ¢ 
adapted for the laundry, toilet, or bath, and is 99x pure. EVER BEFORE KNOWN. JEWELER, 





R. Ogden Doremus, M.D., 135.03: says: ee subjected various sam- SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 206 Fifth Ave. (Mapison Square), 
ples of the IVORY SOAP toa rigid microscopical examination. I find R H MACY & 00 Through to 
it to be free from any forms of animalcular or vegetable germ life, so o Ube «| 1126 Broadway, New-York, 
cordially commend the Ivory SOAP for its unsurpassed detergent 


properties and purity.” C A R P H T S Importer of Pearls, Diamonds, 
Send your favorite “charity” a box of the IVORY SOaP at Christma:. ° 4 ‘tous Stones, t 


and other Precious in- 
TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS 


IN ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS, 








vites inspection of his very 


If your regular grocer does not ee the Ivory Soap, ODD PIECES AND PATTERNS WE DONOT | chozce/y selected solitaire and 
address Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, who will tell INTEND DUPLICATING, EMBRACING 

you where you can get it ALL THE DIFFERENT FABRICS, TO mr _ 

CLOSE OUT QUICKLY RE. critically matched pairs of 





GARDLESS OF COST. 


Le Boutillier Bros, movcosmmmeieesrsenmans} DIAMONDS, 
: Holiday PreSents.' Broadway & {4th St, W. ¥, | SPECIAL BARGAINS. || ond dvs colection of exception 





300 DIFFERENT STYLES5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


: ally fine Rubies, Emeralds 
GOODS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | Sted yer attwoon woman, = [02 7 : alds, 








} UMBRELLAS. (ALL THE NEW COLORINGS) . —— i oe 
Embroidered and Plain Silk and | be — hy Twilled Sik Umbrellas, Paragon seg} 47 ONLY 4 SLIGHT ADVANCE ABOVE REM- Sapphire S, black and white 
: /64ineh Twilied Sik Umbrelias, sterling aii- . NANT PRICES. 

Jute Velour, Embroidered Plush ver mounting, worth veénced to....... 248 PE LR tc 

Chenille, Silk and Wool Tapestry | gold moun g, worth enanneces « <gp ocelieneors 875 WOVEN STAIR DRUGGETS. L ’ 
| ith plain “and fancy carved Wood, Ivory and : 
‘4 wi Pp an ancy carv . Ivory ani ; ; : r “ 
ak Table and Piano Covers Suitable for Staghr, plain and chased Geld ‘and Silver! pouar iw WEAR TO A BRUSSELS CARPET. Cat's-eyes, etc., im settings of 


Holiday Gi'ts at very vr | _ LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MUFFS. UPHOLSTERY the highest character, or unset. 


“ prices. | 300 Black Hare Muffs at 75c., 95c., and $1.50. 
. 20 Beaver sfuffs, regular =price, $8 Reduced to 


175 Nutre Muff. ‘8, regular $2. ya i 


Ladies’ and Children’s Muffs with pocket 300 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, $10 PER PAIR g 
J nts, Beaver and Seal, $2 75 to WORTH $14. 
. Astrachan Otto and Plush @o., 2.95 each. 20 PAIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS, $16 PER PAIR; 
’ W \' | Sloane LEATHER GOODS. WORTH $20. JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
| | Ladies’ Sh Bags in Imitation Seal d Alli- 
’ or, fe an LACE CURTAINS. 





gator, 45¢ 85e , Be., $1.25, $1.50, and u will offer this week a very large 
Ladies’ Shop Real and A tor, 
Pocket BER E.2 Et cae spo Books, | 5 PAIRS, EMBRACING BRUSSELS POINTS: IMPORTATION of RICH BLACK 
é B d 18th & 19th St { ete , in great variety, lowest prices. RENAISSANCE, FACILE POINTS, COLBART, |and COLORED SILKS, with the 
Toa Way, ree § Large force of experienced Clerks to fill AND IRISH POINTS, osent end mnest m sed 1 
MAIL ORDERS IN THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IMPORTED, Ppropriate novel- 
To ewreed Aeteg bAhnens Oh wield matter do AT LOWEST PRICEs, ties in Silk, Velvet, and Plush 
N EW YO R K WINDOW SHADES, [A SPECIALTY.] J 
‘ eflects for combining with them, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


It Stands at the Head SHEPPARD KNAPP & GD, jvc. “mre, "nese 




















ty 
3 ———— J SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. TION, or BRIDAL COSTUMES will 
LEADING SCHOOLS. Tux L1ont-Rowsrxa rosy be represented. 
; ‘6 5 Broad 
} way ERACK. N,V, COLLEGE AND DO M EST | C roadway and Eleventh Street, 





‘ Course for Giris. Graduating courses in Musie and ? New York. 
; * Art. Boys prepared for College or ey } ae 
is i 4 Thorough instruction in all departments. Term | The pioneer in all improvements. 











: ; opens January 4 Send for Catalogue. Has the best set of attachments. 

: A. H. FLACK, A.B, President. 

oie oS ao wg, Its exclusive bent wood furniture.is ight, INSURANCE COMPANY 

Pa GE, Oberlin, 0. « offers 
= Oberli = sexes the best educational | beautiful, and most durable. OF HARTFORD, CONN. N 
Healthful ; no saloons ost: | Does all varieties of work, from simple prac- January Ist, 1885. P _ _W — 
religious influences ; elective sta ele students tical sewing to the finest and t av 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. B. T. Marsn, pom p<0 rch ¢ finest and most elab- iy ions 3 $2, re 1A NOFOR R T E Ss. 

‘ OBERLIN R CONSERVATORY OF oF mosic.— = Opies tue Ook It is the recognized atta of excellenee her sORPLUS > a at Peet 19 Tone, Touch b Workmanship an and Darability. 
ors in Theory. Voice Culture, s among Sewing Machines. TOTAL ASSETS, $4,316,957 91 M KNABE & CO 
Piano, Orga, |S ce (Oberlin | | It leads ; all others tollow. H, KELLOGG, President. ——=== | Nos. 204 aan 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Prot. FB. ace, Director. | Address for illustrated circular, A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President, Baltimore. No. 11a Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


D. W. C. SKILTON, 


RO ecaNTinEAUSeDN Te” * Domestic Sewing Machine Co., o-navence sate! @ibley’s Tested Seed 

















4 high grade and successful H, M. MAGILL, Gen’! West. re) Catal 
md nigh grade \ logué free on application. Send for it. 
Any tine, Sendtor Ostelogue, "Wi baNNIBTER, NEW YORK, Fa Sanit Weer Dy Cntnnadt 3 Rooms HOLE FCO 
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